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KypHan “Kappest AnTponouoyxKu” BEIXOQUT WecTb pas B roy 
Ha AHTIIMHCKOM ASLIKe H UpeqHa3sHayeH WJIA yueHEIX Bcero Mupa, 
SAHUMAIOIIMXCA AHTPONOJOTUYeCKHMH HAayKaMH, BKIIOUAA cob- 
CTBEHHO AHTPONOOrMO, STHOTpadHio, B8yyeHHe MaTepHAaJIbHOi 
H YXOBHOH KyJIBTyphI HAapOOB, JMETBHCTUKY, apxeoJIOrHiO u 
uccueqoBanwe JOucTOpHueckoH smo0xH. ACCOMMATHBHEIe 4JIeHEI 
aypHasa “Happert AuTponosoqxu” obpasyloT rpyiy y yeHEIx, 
KOTOPEle COTPpy{HH4AIT B RypHasie H OOMeHMBAIOTCA Yepes Hero 
SHaHHAMH 4M HjeAMM, NocBaAmaa ceOa ey ocymecTBeHuA 
nomHOre Hw cBoOozHOrO OOMeHa 8HAHHAMH B MHPOBOM MacuiTa6e. 
Yupexyenua, KOTOpHe IPHHAMAIOT UPHTalleHuA CTATA Tpynno- 
BEIMH A@CCOUMATHBHEIMM 4ieHamMa mypHasia “Kappest AHTpo- 
nonoymn’’, GepyT Ha ceOa Takue xe OOnsaTenEcTBa. O6e KaTero- 
PHU ACCOLWMATHBHEIX 4IeHOB *KYPHAJIA NOyyaloT wRypHa u 
IJIATAT 38 HefO TOJIbKO HOMHHAJIbHYy1O cTomMocTA (20% noz- 
MuCcHOH UeHbI), MOCKOJIbKy HX AKT.-BHOe yuacTue B *ypHasie 
pequouaraeT JOUOUHUTeIBHBIe pacxogH. AccommaTuBHHe 4ie- 
HEI #KypHalla MOTyT PeKOMeHOBaTb CTYeHTOB, M8y 4alOnmNx 
OCHOBHEI€ AHTPONOMOrHYecKue JMCHMNIIBHEI, H yueHEIx, paboraro- 
IX B CBA3AHHEIX C AHTPOMOIOrueh OTPAacIAX HAayKH, B KayecTBe 
HOWNMCYBKOB *KypHAaA MO chelMaNbHow No_uMcHoH neHe (40% 
o6sraHOw DoymMcHOK yeHEI). OcTanbHEe wTAaTeM MOMMCHIBA- 
TCH HA MypHa no obnaHOH MoAMUcHOH neHe (cm. 4-10 cTp. 
o6s102x%Kn). 


MCTOPHA KYPHAIIA. 


Haumuaa co WHA cBOero OcHOBaHuA B 1941 roxy, Donn Bex- 
Hep-IpeHa JIA aHTponoormueckux uccieqoBaHHit mpHsHa 
TeHHOCTh Hay4Horo oOmMeHa B MMPOBOM MacuITabe Mey OT- 
PACIHMHM HaykK, UpeyiMeToM H3y YeHHA KOTOPEIX ABJIACTCA YEJIOBER. 
Tar, B 1952 romy 9TO y4pexpeHHe BEICTyNMIO HHUNHATOpOM 
poBeyeHuA ME*KTYHApOAHOTO cuMMosHyMa 0 aHTponooruy, 
pesyIbTaToM KOTOporo sBHuIacb nyOnuKanua “AnTpononon«H 
Tyne” (Anrpononorua cerogna), “Annpaiisn of Antpono- 
nopmu Tyne’? (Onenka coppemeHHoro cOcTOAHHA aHTpOnoorAy) 
u “WutepHomnon Jlaipoaxtopu of Antpononozmukan Muctutb0. 
men” (MempyHapoqHErt copasouwHHuK yupempeHHii, 3aHn- 
MAI0NIMXCA M38y4eHHeM AaHTponOOrMH). 3a sTHMM “3TaHHAMH B 
1955 romy mocneqopana nyOumkalnuA 9KcHepHMeHTasIbHOTO 
“Emeroqunka aHTpononoruu”’, wacTb KOTOpOrO 65a BHOBb 
nepensyaHa B 1956 romy nom HasBaHuem ‘““Happest AnTponosio- 
yu’ (Hosocra antTpononoruu), oTKyqa uw upeT HasBaHHe 
HACTOAIerO RypPHAIIA. 

Ilpecnenya Ty me nemb, B 1957 r. bouy ocHoBam #xypHan “Hap- 
pent Antpononoy«u’. Ha kondepesnuax wu B mepemucKe c 
yYeHHIMH Bcero Mupa oOcyxasacb BOSMOKHAA opMa *RypHasia. 
Kondepesuma, KoTopad yupenusa Bypr BaprenmrTain (B 
Asctpuu) nextpom Doxa Benuep-Ipexna 8 Exspone, srrpabotana 
ciepyionme o6mue IpHHOME jeaTenbHocTH mypHama “HKap- 
pent Antpononon«n’’. 

1. Kypwan FomKen oxBaTHBaTb Bce npobseMH aHTpONOOrH- 
yeCcKHX HayK, WyOMKOBaTb pasiIM4Hbe MHeHHA UH JaHHEIe 110 
eTuM BompocamM, cuocoOcTByA MexKyHAapowHOMy Hay 4HOMY 
o6meny. 

2. HKypHan nomen OnITh nemenanpaBeHHEM. 





3. HKypHan OUvKeH ABIIATLCA [JIA AHTPOMOOrOB cpexcTBOM 
oOmeHa uHpopManueii M0 BOmpOcaM ux TeKymel paboTH. 

B veuenne cylexyiomjero Toya cCOCTOAJIMCh HeO,HOKpaTHEIE 
BCTpeuwH ¢C AHTpONOOraMH BCerO MHUpa H C HX NOMOMBIO On 
paspa6oTaH aH, B OCHOBy KOTOPOrO JiersIM BBIMeHASBAHHEIC 
IIPHHUMIEL. 


TLOJIOSKEHME O UIEHCTBE. 


dKypHan “Happest AuTponosog7Ku” o6’equHAeT y4eHEIX H 
HaYUHHe yUpPe2KeHHA He8ABHCHMO OT HX HAMOHAIIbHOM un 
NOJUMTH4eCKOH UpHHAajJlexHOCTH. 

B cBasv ¢ TeM, YTO ACCONMATHBHLIe WJIeHI NOUy waloT MypHaN 
110 HOMHHAJIBHOM Nene, IpeqloAaraetcA, 4TO OHH, B CBOIO O4epe;b, 
OynyT UpuHuMaTb yuacTue B padoTe 2KypHasia, peKomeHyya 
HOBEIX ACCONMATHBHEIX YJICHOB, UpeycTaBJIAA CTaTbu, BHAOpMa- 
M10 H [pyrHe MaTepHasIb, a TakeKe UpucHiaa mo upocebe 
peqakTOpoB OTSEIBEI HA CTATbH. 


COJTEP2KAHHE 2KYPHAJIA. 


dKyppan “Kappest AuTponouogxu’ ny6mukyerT yBe Katero- 
pHu MaTepHasIOB: OO380pHEle CTATbH, & TAK2Ke MHPOPMAMOHHEIe 
cipaBouHEe MaTepHasibi. Hecmotpa Ha TO, yTO #ypHas “Kappenr 
AutTponooyKH” HecoMHeHHO OyyeT NewaTaTbh HeKOTOpHe cTa- 
TbH, KOTOphIe MOryT OnITb ONyONMKOBAHHI B Apyrux *ypHasiax, 
mupokoe fyOuMpoBaHHe fpyrux mypHayos GyzeT, ofHAako, 
MAJIOBEPOATHEIM, Tak Kak cepa MHTepecoB *ypHaia B reo- 
rpauueckoM H TeOpeTH¥eCKOM TIaqax O4eHb mupoKa. Has- 
HaveHue xKypHana “HKappest AuTpononoyasn’’ KaK cBoeobpas- 
HOrO WeHTpa (TpHOyHEI) JIA BCeX y4CHHIX, 3anuMalomuxca fanT- 
pOMOIOrH4eCKHMH HayKaMH, ABJIAeCTCA HOBLIM. 


OB3SOPHBIE CTATbH. 


K stro KaTeropaa OTHOCHTCA mMpoKHRH OOs0p cyMMHI 3HaHuit 
no mu060% Teme, uMelomei OTHOMIeHHe K HAayKaM, Upe{MeToM 
M3y4CHHA KOTOPEIX ABJIAeTCA uenoBeK. Hosie MaTepuasin 110 
Pa3sBHBAaIOMMMCA OTPAaCIAM AHTpONOOTHH uM HOBHIe OeHKu 
UpeqMOuwTaoTcA CHHTe3sy MIMPOKO W3BeCTHEIX CBeyeHH, OHAKO 
HOBOe JOJLKHO OITh yBABAHO C y2Ke H3BECTHLIMH (dakTamu. 
O6sopHoit craTbei MomeT CuuTAtTbeA OOs0p MTepaTyPH, JAHHEIX 
HCCIIeqoOBRaTesILcKoit padoTH, MeToya HccIeqoBaHHt wu T.. Pamku 
TAKOM CTATLH OJUKHEI ONpepeIATECA sTOxoH, reorpaduyeckumu 
]{@HHEIMH Him 7065IM [pyraM Kputepuem. Cratba, kak mpaBuJio, 
JOJIKHA COMepHAaATh OMMCAHHE U°XOAHLIX NOsHNu uM KpaTKoe 
H3JIOReHHE TOTO, 4TO CAeaHO B MpPOUIJIOM 10 WaHHOMy BoMpocy. 
Oro u 6yperT ciryuT Oa30k WIA TabHetme;ro nsoOmwKeHHA. 

Tema o63s0pHoit cTaTbH WOKHA OBITS MmUpOKO 00 Kpyrosopy. 
PackphITb Tey CJleytyeT Tak, uToOOnI OHA Oba NOHATHA, XOpOMIO 
HJIJIOCTPUPOBaHA KOHKPeTHEIMH akTaMH, ACHA 110 H3JIORKeHHIO 
H HalesieHa B Oymymee. CraTha ouRHAa cofepxKaTE OOmupHyIO 
6u6nuorpadmo. ABTop, MOCKOJIbKy OH ABJIAeTCA clieluasIMCTOM 
B ono oOmacTH uw oOpamaeTcA K cHenmamMcTamM B j{pyrux 
o6sacTaAx, WOJI#eH CTPeMHTLCA K IpOCTOTe H ACHOCTH B HBJIOme- 
HMM MaTepHasia H, B YACTHOCTH, B TEPMHHOJIO‘HH, HCHOUESyemoit 
JIA W3IOReHUA eFo B3rIAQOB. Bemm4HHAa cTaTbU ONpesesAeTcaA 
MATepHaJIOM, KOTOPHIii OHA OXBATHIBAeT, IPH yCJIOBAM, 4TO B 
oT6ope MaTepuasa coOmofaiwTcaA pasyMHBe KaHOHEI. Ussm0c- 
TPaluH K CTATBAM BeChM@ AKEJIATEJIBHEI. 

O6sopHtte craTbu pa ‘‘Kappest AnTponouogmn’’ mpoxo,at 
“HK.A. peqaxmuonHyio oOpabotKy”. ITO osHa4uaeT, 4TO MOCTe 
TOFO Kak CTATbA BPeMCHHO IPHHUMAETCA B KYPHAII, C Hee CHHMAIOT 
KONMH HW pacchiIaioT Ha OTSLIB PANY accOMMATHBHEIX 4JIeHOB, 
KOTOpHie ABUIAIOTCA M60 3HAaTOKaMM B 9TOH obmacTu, mHO0 
IIPOABIIAIOT K Heit ABHEIM uHTepec. TloqoOnnri metoy, ABAeTCA 
TlepBHIM WaroM B YCT&aHOBJIEHHM KOHCTpyKTMBHOTO oOmeHua, 
KOTOpOe ABJIACTCA HeJIbIO *ypHasa. HecmoTpaé Ha TO, YTO OT3EIBEI 
BEITIOUIHAWTCA 10 upocbOe peqakiHH, OHM paccMATPHBAIOTCA Kak 
“pykonucn” au Bompoc o6 ux nyOuMKanuA cOOTBeTCTBeEHHO 
pellaeTcaA 10 yCMOTpeHHIO peyjakTopa. 

ABTOPHI OTS3BIBOB no_OupaiwTcA MO pekoMeHyaluM aBTOpAa 
CTATLH, & Take HA OCHOBAHHH peaKUMOHHOM KapToTeKs, rye 
HMCIOTCA KAPTOUKH, BAN0JIHCEHHEIC KaxKTBIM acCONMATHBHLIM 
YJIeHOM H OTpaxalollue eTO HHMBHLyasIbHbIe HHTepecti. Takomy 
aBTOpy UpeTaraioT [aT BA OTSEIBA: NepBbIit JOIKEH COepKAaATb 
HCIpAaBeHHA WIM WOOaBseHHA, KOTOPLIMM ABTOP CTATbU MOET 
BOCIOJIBSOBATECA 110 CBOeMy YCMOTPeHHIO; BO-BTOpOM—urpejl- 
MeToM OOcy#*/leHHA JOJUKHLI ABHTLCA DOXxo_ K mpobsemam H 
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Our Readers Write / 
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I feel a strong kinship with the anony 
mous Englishman who deplored the 
draining away of Wenner-Gren tunds 
to support a periodical. Aside from the 
question of a professional’s voice ot 
“rights” vis-a-vis those of a contributing 
foundation, it is my belief that money 
for research and the training of profes 
sionals is more sorely needed now than 
it may be at some time in the future. 
Would it not be wise, after 18 months 
or 2 years of operation, for CA to present 
a rough cost accounting to all Associ 
ates? The individual Associate could 
thus match the lost research potential 
from Wenner-Gren funds against what 
he has received through his participa 
tion in CA. Perhaps a pro and con dis 
cussion in CA would be in order. The 
question is worth much thought from 
all of us who are concerned with the 
needs of anthropology, and with what 
we think it should do and become. 
DOUGLAS OsBorNt 
Mesa Verde National Park, Colo., 
U.S.A. 
Unless the letter from the “voung Eng 
lish Associate” was inadequately quoted 
in Letter to Associates No. 6, it seems 
to express a frenzied devotion to “re 
search on disappearing cultures” to the 
exclusion of all other anthropological 
activity. It ignores the sensible dictum 
presented in the early 1930’s by Alex 
ander Lesser in “Problems vs. Subject 
Matcier as Directives of Research’; and 
it suggests an overconcern with descrip 
tive accounts as if these were opposed 
to or unrelated to our capacities, as 
scientists of human behavior, for logical 
generalization and theorizing. The li 
brary shelves are lined with des« riptive 
accounts: why not do something with 
what we have? 
his is not to argue against empirical 
data-gathering, but only to question do 
ing this for the sake of gathering data. 
Whether the cultural systems dealt with 
are disappearing, newly emerging, on 
merely changing, empirical descriptions 
from the field are justifiable only to the 
extent that they advance knowledge of 
cultural forms and processes and of hu 


man behavior. They are by no means 
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mutually exclusive vis-a-vis theoretical 
svntheses. 

Nor should all Foundation funds be 
channelled in a single direction. CA is 
one of the most significant modern de 
velopments in anthropology precisely 
because it makes generalization possible 
among from different tradi 
tions, working on different problems 
and in different regions. Its brief 
achievements bode well for the realiza 
tion of its splendid potentialities. 

JAMES SILVERBERG 
Milwaukee, Wis., U.S.A. 


scholars 


I wonder if it is necessary for the re- 
view articles to include quite such 
lengthy comments? Earlier, you asked 
me to comment on J]. Desmond Clark’s 
paper, which I did with much pleasure. 
But it occurs to me that cases can easily 
arise where commentators find them 
selves completely at odds with the au 
thor. In such cases, the possibility of 
publication may deter them from ex- 
pressing a forthright opinion. 

Your learned 
papers differs from our own, in that 


system of refereeing 
your authors see the referee’s comments 
and know his name. In this country, 
refereeing is anonymous. Personally, | 
prefer your system (and I have had ex 
perience with both), but I wonder if 
CA is not going a little too far in start 
ing what amounts to a public debate. 
Perhaps this is a good thing—I merely 
put forward another point of view. 
ROGER SUMMERS 
Bulawayo, Southern Rhodesia 


I should like to say that I have been im 
pressed by the recent standard of con 
tribution to CURRENT ANTHROPOLOGY, 
and expect the news page to become of 
increasing value. I feel, however, that 
it would be honest to note also that I 
have heard the following, in my view 
fairly severe, criticisms of the journal: 
1. That 
mickry”; 


there is too much “gim- 


2. That the editorial manner is in- 


trusive and sometimes boring 


magazine style” is mentioned); 


(‘Lan 


3. ‘That smartness of presentation is 
mistaken for more basic virtues. An ex 


ample given is the phrase “the ca* 
treatment” itself, referring to a fairly 
pedestrian, although sometimes useful, 
process. Another example is the use of 
“Bharat,” “Deutschland,” etc., in the 
price-list, in which the accuracy is said 
to be spurious and to create confusion 
where none existed; 

1. That published letters contain too 
much unconsidered jargon in propor- 
think, 
had most relevance to the earlier issues; 


tion to ideas. ‘This criticism 1] 

5. That the style, outside most of the 
actual contributions, is slipshod, and 
even at times unintelligible. I person- 
ally think this criticism has some truth, 
and that it lies at the bottom of the 
other criticisms. The English language 
as one sees it often used in CURRENT AN- 
rHROPOLOGY (why continually call it 
cA?) has lost precision and has become a 
floppy. useless tool. The confusion be- 
tween “area of interest” and “field of 
specialization” was only one example of 
what many rigorous scholars would con- 
sider an unforgiveable woolliness. My 
own complaint is that for a journal 
which aims for world prestige it falls in 
this respect far below world standards. 
It has been genuinely embarrassing to 
have people of an all-round European 
education, as well as with interests in 
anthropology, picking up CURRENT AN- 
rHROPOLOGY and reading pieces out as 
humour. This reaction is only too com- 
mon. There is an impression that the 
journal is unconsciously partly directed 
to the American school-leaver, or the 
Chamber of Commerce, or to some 
other irrelevant group. It certainly un- 
derestimates the critical standards of a 
world audience; 

6. That the polling of opinion is 
either a waste of time, since majorities 
are irrelevant because of inequalities in 
ability or training, or, when it comes to 
motto designs, just frivolous. 

These are the criticisms of CURRENT 
ANTHROPOLOGY which I have heard or 
support myself. I do not think they are 
uncommon, although I have not yet 
mentioned in the 
journal. One should be distrustful of 
anything that savours of the “science is 
fun” branch of the 
movement. 


seen all of them 


“education is fun” 
lowered 
standards to such an extent that one 


This has already 


now tends actually to be afraid of giv- 

ing offence by voicing this particular 

type of criticism. | This letter was not 

originally intended for publication, but 
is published with permission.—ED. | 

EDWIN ARDENER 

Buea, Southern Cameroons 


Please continue to feature articles that 
summarize broad topics. These are in- 
valuable to the specialist who wishes to 
keep up with developments in_ related 
fields, but is prevented from doing so 
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field 


While spec ialized articles are certainly 


by his commitments to work. 
of great importance, they have many 
other outlets for publication in journals 
and reviews 


fields 


dealing with narrowe1 
\UGUSTIN DELGADO 


Mexico, D.F., Mexico 


The ethnographers of Cracow, who 
authority to write in 
their behalf, teel that 
inevitable—but not 


have given me 
at this time it is 
unwelcome—that 
most articles published in ca should be 
written by Americans. We hope to pre 
The lin 
real, 


sent our work at a later date. 


PUISTIC obstacles are very since 
European ethnographers are on the 
whole little acquainted with the litera 
ture and theoretical approaches of the 
English-speaking countries. 

However, we should like to add that 
in our opinion it might be a good policy 
if, in addition to the present type ol 
survey article, a somewhat lighter type 
of discussion essay could be included in 
cA. Introducing new and perhaps even 
controversial ideas, for which the Editor 
need not be held responsible -except ol 
course for seeing to their high scien 


oO 
1g 


tific level—such essays would in ow 
opinion materially enhance the value 
of cA and make it more readable. Cul 
tural anthropology versus traditional 
European ethnography; the concept of 
folk culture as applied to Hispanic 
America and to the old European peas 
ant society; and the meaning of folk 
art are a few examples of such topics. 
There are, of course, many others. 
ANDRZE] WALIGORSKI 


Cracow, Poland 


When one considers that the great ma 
jority of anthropologists in the United 
States and Canada, and perhaps in 
other countries as well, are engaged in 
teaching as members of academic facul 
ties, it would seem appropriate for CA 
to recognize this fact in some way. It is 
perfectly true that everything published 
in CA at present assists the teacher in 
some manner or other. However, in 
planning some of the articles, the spe 
cific needs of the teaching anthropol- 
ogist might be taken into account to an 
extent greater than at present. 

For example, some of my colleagues 
have recently complained that there is 
no general article covering social strati 
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fication among tribal peoples. A num- 
ber of excellent empirical studies of 
particular cases exist, but no one has yet 
summarized these and offered a theoret- 
ical interpretation of stratification 
among tribal peoples compared with 
stratification in urban society. No 
course in social anthropology is com- 
plete without such an article, and teach- 
ers of social anthropology would heart- 
ilv welcome one. 

From time to time, CA might also 
publish outlines and reading lists for 
important courses. | have no doubt 
that course subject matter is undergo- 
ing an impressive revision in many uni- 
versities; and I, for one, would be most 
happy to know more about this move- 
ment than can be gleaned from a study 
of college catalogs. At the moment, I 
am working on a similar problem for 
David Mandelbaum’s project on “Edu- 
cational Resources in Anthropology,” 
and it occurs to me that CA might un 
dertake to carry on the objectives of this 
project, at least as a sideline. 

JouN W. BENNETI 


St. Louis, Mo., U.S.A. 


In general, I agree with the objectives 
of ca, but I must admit that in one re- 
spect it has not fulfilled my expecta- 
tions. A number of your articles empha- 
size extensive and up-to-date biblio- 
graphic material. But, working in an 
underdeveloped country where libraries 
are very incomplete and where sub- 
scriptions to even the best-known for- 
eign periodicals have to be fought for, 
I do not have access to most of the ref- 
erences cited. If I were the only person 
working under these circumstances, I 
would not bring this up; but I think 
that most anthropologists in underde- 
countries are 


veloped experiencing 


more or less the same difficulties. Be- 
cause we form only a small minority of 
the anthropologists in the world, per 
haps we should simply resign ourselves 
to this situation. Hewever, considering 
the particular importance of anthro 
pology in underdeveloped countries, | 
venture to suggest that Associates of 
CURRENT ANTHROPOLOGY, when citing 
important publications to which access 
is difficult in most of Asia, Africa, and 
Latin America, should as far as possible 
give a brief synopsis of the content. 


If ca really wishes to serve the inter 


ests of anthropologists the world over, it 
should also help us in some way to keep 
up with recent international develop 
ments and discoveries in our discipline 
a rather impossible achievement for 
us, without outside help. This help will 
certainly pay off in the long run, be 
cause anthropologists who live and 
work in underdeveloped countries are 
in a unique position to acquire an in 
timate knowledge of the local tribal and 
folk societies, and to collect fresh data 
about them. INA E. SLAMET-VELSINK 
Djakarta, Indonesia 


Vide Jean Guiart’s suggestion that pub 
lication of a corpus of ethnographi 
specimens housed in museums and pri 
vate collections would be an important 
aid to research |January, 1960, p. 1 
may I further suggest that cA identify 
the geographical areas whose ethnogra 
phy and material culture is relatively 
unknown, and perhaps publish descrip 
tions of one specimen from each such 
area, in the same manner as these ar 
published in Man. 

In view of the communications from 
\. E. Mourant [ January, 1960, p. 2] and 
\. S. Wiener [March, 1960, p. 82], why 
not ask them and W. S. Boyd to report 
on the areas of agreement and disagre¢ 
ment in serology? Such a report would 
be particularly useful, since the extent 
of divergence in this field is increas 
ing. 

Vide Beate R. Salz’s letter [January, 
1960, p. 2], am willing to write an at 
ticle about India, with or without the 
collaboration of others, if such a plan 
for a series of articles on emergent cul- 
tures materializes. CA’ treatment for 
such articles will be essential. 

\. SHARMA 
Delhi, India 


I suggest that plans for future review 
articles should be announced in ca. In 
this way, Associates who are interested 
in providing comments could notify 
the Editor in advance. | am fully aware 
of the complications and delays that 
this procedure will add, but it would 
help ca to avoid one-sided presenta 
tions of issues. Of course, the Editor 
must be free to choose among. these 
prospec tive commentators. 
KARL J. NARR 
Weende b. Gottingen, Germany 
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Neolithic Diffusion Rates’ 


by Munro §. Edmonson 


| Hk DEVELOPMENT of a comprehensive theory of culture 
appears to be dependent upon more rigorous analysis of 
the communicative processes which are its basis. I 
should like here to examine the possibility that certain 
aspects of these processes are considerably simpler than 
they appear to be, and primarily reflect general rela- 
tions between time and the communicative space in 
which culture is located. 

Let me begin with a simple model. If we let a circle 
represent cultural space, then its properties and char- 
acteristics generate some useful propositions about cul- 
tural communications. Let us assume that the circle is a 
surface inhabited by a homogeneous field of persons 
interacting communicatively at some maximal eff- 
ciency. In such a field, an invention at the center might 
be expected to travel in all directions to the circumfer- 
ence ata uniform rate of speed. Other inventions occu 
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ring randomly at various points in the circle might also 
be expected in time to diffuse uniformly throughout the 
space. The one point in the circle which will have the 
least mean lag in receiving all of these inventions will, 
of course, be the center. Let us further assume that some 
of these inventions stand in an implicative relationship 
to each other, so that trait c is dependent upon the 
prior conjunction of traits a and D, It will follow that 
the earliest possible occurrence of trait c will be, on the 
average, at the center of the circle. 

This model would lead us to expect that any single 
invention of this type would diffuse from its point of 
origin at a constant rate (measured in sequential per 
sons reached per unit time) throughout cultural space. 
We should further expect that the probability of at 
least some types of invention would be a simple inverse 
function of the distance (in persons) from the center of 
the circle. In short, communication and invention are 
predicted by the same variables: time and location in 
person space. 

I believe this model does not fit cultural reality badly. 
However, it would be difficult to test it on most ranges 
of cultural data. I shall argue here that, under certain 
circumstances, the model can adequately be translated 
into spatial terms, and that the cultural circumstances 
of the Neolithic period may reasonably be used to test 
it. From the hypothetical argument, two relevant propo- 
sitions can be derived: 


1. The apparent diffusion rate, measured by the distance 
reached by a given trait in a given time, will be essen 
tially constant in Neolithic times, that is, will approxi- 
mate the real diffusion rate of the model. 

2. The apparent diffusion rate will reflect a constant ac- 
celeration through time for any one point of origin. 


The Neolithic period is a useful test area because it 
roughly approximated the homogeneous distribution 


Many friends and colleagues have been of material assistance 
in the preparation of this paper: Drs. Robert Wauchope, Henry 
Orenstein, Robert Lystad, Arden king, John L. Fischer, Fred 
Wright, Thomas Ktsanes, and FE. Lee Hoffman of ‘Tulane Uni- 
versitv: Dr. Robert F. G. Spier of the University of Missouri; 
Drs. Clyde Kluckhohn, Paul C. Mangelsdorf, and Gordon R 
Willey of Harvard University; and Mr. Thomas A. Lehrer of 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. | am also indebted to the late Dr. Har 
lan W. Gilmore of Tulane, whose Transportation and the Growth 
of Cities (1953) was a major influence in directing my fhought 
along these lines. 
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of interacting individuals hypothesized in the model. 
The relation of these individuals to geographic space, 
furthermore, was largely uncomplicated by the majon 
communicational and transportational 
hence, linear mileage may be regarded as an index 


inventions; 


closely associated with “persons.” Specialization and 
social complexity were minimal, at least initially, and 
hence a large proportion of all communication was 
horizontal and spatially measurable. And finally, the 
long distances and extensive time periods of the Neo- 
lithic enable us to detect events of an order of magni- 
tude very difficult to measure on smaller scales. The 
primary difhiculties posed by Neolithic history are its 
inaccessibility to direct observation, and the serious 
problems of establishing an accurate absolute chro- 
nology. 

In terms of the known spatial behavior of culture 
traits, | would doubt that all traits diffuse at the same 
rate. Accordingly, I have selected traits known to have 
diffused widely, on the assumption that they would 
provide maximum apparent diffusion rates for the ap 
proximately stable conditions of Neolithic communi- 
cations. A widely diffused trait may be said to have 
demonstrated its appeal to human rationality in a 
variety of cultural circumstances. Thus, my empirically 
relevant hypothesis is that the apparent diffusion rate 
of simple, rational Neolithic traits will be approxi 
mately constant. 

There is, however, an important diflerence between 
the model and reality, in that the land surface of the 
earth is considerably less regular than a circle, and its 
contours produce apparent irregularities in the distribu 
tion or even the sequence of cultural traits, which the 
model would not. By using the linear distance along 
the most plausible route of diffusion, however, we can 
eliminate this effect and reduce it to predictable 
order. 

It may appear contradictory to hypothesize that the 
diffusion rate will be both constant and accelerating. 
This comes about because the Neolithic is only a rela- 
tively satisfactory field on which to test the theory. We 
can very well maintain that the real diffusion rate 
(measured in persons per time) is constant, while the 
ipparent diffusion rate (measured in distance per time) 
reflects an acceleration factor brought about by man’s 
increasing mastery over space. I believe improved trans 
portation is irrelevant here, except insolar as it provides 
new routes. The important factor in increasing commu 
nication across space is rather the v1 idual reduction in 
number of persons required to bridge communicatively 
a given spatial gap. | hus, it is pi imarily a matter of the 
division of labor—ol social and cultural specialization. 
Whereas an early Neolithic trait like pottery had to be 
communicated, let us suppose, to hundreds of persons 
in order to travel from Syria to Egypt, a late Neolithic 
invention like bronze might pass through only a few 
score individuals socially designated as specialists in, 


let us sav, chalcolithic 


metallurgy. This process of 
gradual specialization, shortening the chains of commu 
nication in number of persons, but not necessarily in 
distance, may be expected, then, to create a roughly 
constant acceleration in the apparent diffusion rate, 
which causes it to differ irrelevantly trom the real rate 


it is intended to approximate. The two hypotheses to 


mo 
l= 


gether may be taken to mean that we expect this latter 
effect to be very small in Neolithic times, and further, 
that when this source of variation is removed we expect 
the apparent diffusion rate to approximate closely the 
real diffusion rate, and therefore to be constant. 

In terms of anthropological theory, this hypothesis 
may be said to rest on a rejection of the concept ol 
“culture complexes,” at least for simple, rational traits. 
Fach such trait is interpreted as having its own origin 
in space and time, and its own subsequently deter 
minate history. There is, thus, some disjunction be- 
tween this proposition and either the Kulturkreislehyre 
or the “culture area” conceptions of trait association, 
with respect to “rational” or widely diffused traits. It is 
equally a rejection of the evolutionary position, since 
it relegates the apparently cumulative effects of “evo 
lution” to a position of strict dependence upon cultural 
communications. “The apparent primitiveness or ad 
vancement of a given array of traits in a given area is 
nothing but the predictable loading of trait communi 
cation and contingent invention at particular points in 
an irregular space. Invention and communication, de 
fined by the same variables, simply give priority in time 
to a central location. 

In a certain sense, the concept of a “Neolithic revo 
lution” centering on the ancient Near East also depends 
upon assumptions Of trait assoc iation which seem to me 
incompatible with the evidence. The principle of the 
“sloping horizon” (Braidwood 1958: 1428) means very 
different things when it is applied to individual traits 
and to “complexes.” 1 would consider it likely that 
many of the traits defined as part of this “revolution” 
first occurred in or near Iraq; but many others most 
probably did not. The manitest clustering of these traits 
in space and time, which lends plausibility to the very 
conception of a Neolithic age, stage, phase, level, o1 
epoch, may well be a reflection of very litthe more than 
the topological properties of the Old World land mass 
as they are reflected in the communications of a tet 
restrial but verbal species. “Thus, the conjunction of 
these traits in the Near East is less a reflection of in 
trinsic functional or evolutionary interrelations among 
them than of the geographical position of the area in 
which the conjunction first occurred. Rather than start 
ing in Iraq and diffusing outward, the “Neolithic” ap 
pears to a considerable extent to have converged on it 

The model [ have proposed would suggest that the 
apparent creativity of the Sumerians and their neigh 
bors during the later Neolithic follows logically trom 
their early reception of the lore of the earlier Neo 
lithic; and that a similar creativity would later appear 
elsewhere, as other communicative centers came into 
possession of a comparable number of early Neolithic 
ideas. The model would further predict that, far from 
being a universal stage on either an evolutionary or a 
diffusionist basis, the Neolithic should be a dillerent 
event, composed of different traits arriving ina difte 
ent order and giving rise to different secondary develop 
ments, at cach of the major centers in which it is repre 
sented, I believe this conceptualization fits the known 
facts more comlortably, and yet more precisely, than a 
purely historical interpretation or any of the doctrinal 
construals known to me. These considerations are sub- 
ject to proof in their own right, but they would make 
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TABLE 1* 


























AVERAGE DIFFUSION RATES OF SELECTED CULTURE TRAITS 
IN MILES PER YEAR 
Miles Point {xe | Pot Crop Stock Alphabet Mean 
' 
——_—_____ | 
O0—1000 | 0.10 (2) 0.76 (3) 1.00 (1) 1.00 (2) 0.33 (3) 0.62 
12000 0.03 (2) | 0.50 (5) 0.67 (2) 0.52 (3) 0.68 (9) 0.48 
2-3000 | 0.21 (1) LOO(I) | 1.25 (2) 0.84 (1) 1.19 (1) 0.96 (8) 0.73 
31000 1.75 (1) | —_— - 1.75 
15000 1.50 (1) | 1.45 (2) 1.00 (1) 1.28 (1) 2.06 
56000 as 1.10 (1) - 1.85 (3) 1.47 
6—7000 2 60 (1) 0.92 (1) | 1.91 (1) 1.81 
78000 1.00 (1) 9.50 (2) | _- _ 1.75 
Mean | 0.79 213 | 1.01 0.88 0.90 1.17 
: Ce Mean (All Zones) 1.33 
?Data are from Kroeber 1948. Figures in parentheses indicate Me All Trait LS 
number of determinations for a given distance zone. It may be can ( raits) 15 
worth remarking that the highest value in the table (4.50 miles 
per vear fon the difkusion of the polished stone axe to South Africa 
by 4000 Bc.) is a dubious datum on the face of it. A date for VABLE 2 
polished stone in South Africa more congruent with the other mms 
implications of this table would be 500 B.c. POTTERY 
a considerably better case if the hypothesis of a constant Site Date Time Distance Rate 
ditkusion rate could be demonstrated. 
: ; : : Otpd Wortp AND NoRTH AMERICA 
The evidence I have is not conclusive, but it strongly , ; a 
; : : Pi! I. Ulan Bator, Mongolia { 2) 
indicates the essential correctness of the hypothesis. 9. Ushimado, Japan _64 18 16 0.892 
Such examination of Neolithic data from the Old and S Meee Tasrkec 60) 09 30 (1.77) 
New Worlds as is readily possible for a nonspecialist t. Gamble’s Cave, Kenva (—60) 99 59 (2.68) 
generates a mean apparent diffusion rate for the Neo >». Elmenteita, Kenva (—60) oe 59 (2.68) 
lithic of around 1.15 miles per year. Present accuracy ol 6. Belt Cave, Iran —55 97 30) 1.1 
Neolithic chronology does not permit evaluation of 7. Hassuna, Traq -5I 3 34 1.10 
* + ‘6 . ” i , o¢ 3) lel 
the anticipated evolution ettect.”” Because a thorough 8. Sialk, Tran (—43) og 34 (0.87) 
aed : : 9. I: g , QP 95 
assessment by competent specialists is the next logical J. Jarmo, Traq ‘ Sey 1.03% 
| . . . , ; 10. Byblos, Lebanon -16 SO 10 1.1] 
step, I shall offer my evidence as preliminary confirma- ; 2 a 
bi ! ; Il. Sittard, Netherlkinds 1 37 16 24 
1On. ‘ »Q . 
\fy | — i ; 12. Fayum, Egypt 14 38 11 1.16 
\ : d ‘ere base , ; 9 . as : 
are wee manent eS eee 13. Merimde, Egypt i 38d 1.16 
data on six widely distributed traits, ranging in time 14. Magdeburg, Germany _49 10) 14 1.10 
from Upper Paleolithic to Bronze Age: the projectile 15. Warka, Iraq 1] 1] 86 (0.88) 
point, the ground stone axe, pottery, domesticated 16. Ertebolle, Denmark 1] 11 15 1.10 
plants, domesticated animals, and alphabetic writing. 17. Campigny, France (—40) 12 17 1.12? 
Distance measurements were estimates in airline miles; 18. Khartoum, Sudan (—40) 12 of (1.29) 
. ‘ — ( o ig , & 
time was to the nearest century; and points of origin 19. Nagada, Egypt 26 i 1) 1.14 
: bis 1). G: ' 7 
were selected by eve or in accordance with existing ra ; pea me $s 16 oO (819) 
ae : 2 datkal, Siberia ( 2) 7 8 0.17 
opinions. The results are presented in Table 1. oe oe a Mi (0.17) 
Vo : ; 22. Middle Lena, Siberia (— 34) 18 10 (0.21) 
The data in Table 1 are, of course, quite crude. The ne oes ; : x 
. 7 lividi Za Lower Lena, Stberia (— 34) 1s 15 (O.31) 
lures are es ate pate ‘ > mei ate es i : , 
gures ire estim ites Cre ited by dividing the mean dates M4. Shinkietnati “Suaieim s 17 7 Lis 
of first occurrence in each thousand-mile zone into the 25. Cumberland, England 30) 59 52 (1.00) 
mid-point distance of the zone. On the other hand, the 26. Hlyrax Hill. Kenva (== $05 52 9 (1.13) 
means for all traits and all zones vary mainly within a 27. Metlaoui, TVunisia 30 52 59 1.13 
single order of magnitude, and the possible sources of 28. Harappa. Pakistan Of 4 5 (0.65) 
error are many: 29, Ordos, China (—25) 97 ( 6) (O.11) 
30. Hunter, N.Y., U.S.A. 25 57 69 21 
] rre he » o ) ~o - 
1) Error in the date or place of origin. s1. Pt. Peninsula, N.Y., U.S.A, 24 8 70 LI 
2) The notorious dithculty of absolute dating in archae 2. Kavs Landing, Tenn., U.S.A. 9] 6] 70) 1.14 
_ ology. 33. Nok, Nigeria o| 61 6 1.07 
(3 mea crudity of the distance estimates. 4 Vallev'Co.. Neb.. USA. 19 63 62 (0.98) 
(4) The | ogee i , o : = 
!) The probability that dates selected are in many cases >. Dulany, Georgia, U.S.A. 18 64 74 1.16 
not : allv the earliest occurrence, but only the earliest TR Sapelo 1., Georgia, U.S.A. 1s 64 74 146 
vet ¢ OVEret - . -- 
; 7 co vig . 37. LaPerra, Pamaulipas, Mexico —16 66 i) 1.14 
TALIV Vs < » se < ro ~ ee < 
¢ mm se 2 ‘ = number of ob ervations. 8. Kaminaljuva, Guatemala 16 66 85 = (1.29) 
(bh) ohne > Y ‘ > ¢ > . - - a . 
)) : 1e rough *“ of the calculation itself (e.g., rounding $9 Gure Warhei. Somalia futt 67 A (0.81) 
‘ - nearest 500 ) . : - me . 
distances to the nearest 500 miles). 10. Tlatilco, Mexico 15 07 78 1.16 
I conclude that, despite its ambiguities, the table does * Dates are in centuries B.C. (—) or A.D. (+). Time and distance 


not preclude the possibility that the Neolithic diffusion 
rate approximated a constant in the vicinity of 1.2 miles 
per year. 
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are given in hundreds of years or miles. Rates are in miles pet 
vear. All dates other than those obtained by radiocarbon are in 
parentheses. Distances in parentheses are measured to the center 
of the region indicated. The same conventions are employed in 

cl 
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Edmonson : NEOLITHIC DIFFUSION RATES 
POTTERY 

I have examined more carefully what data I can find 
on two archaeologically important traits, pottery and 
copper, which are prominent in the summary secondary 
sources and radiocarbon date lists on which I have 
mainly relied. I should have liked to explore othe 
traits, but the data are not now in a form which facili- 
tates exploration by nonspecialists. Naturally, lam able 
to get particularly full data on pottery. This is pre- 
sented in ‘Table 2 and Figures | and 2. 

My initial expectation was that the data would sup- 
port separate centers for the diffusion of pottery in the 
Old World and the New. This assumption created a 
host of problems and contradictions which fuller data 
have happily resolved. A single point of origin for the 
world diffusion of pottery in the vic inity of Ulan Bator, 


Mongolia, accounts for most of the earliest pottery in 
particular regions of the Old World and also predicts 
the earliest instances of pottery in North America with 
remarkable accuracy. ‘The same rate predicts the inter- 
nal diffusion of pottery in South America (from Ecuador 
to Chile, and from southern Brazil to Tierra del Fuego). 
It does not predict the appearance of ceramics at exces- 
sively early dates in various parts of coastal South and 
Central America, but this disjunction would be ade- 
quately explained by water diffusion at a more rapid 
rate. | understand this possibility to be seriously enter- 
tained by Middle and South American archaeologists on 
typological grounds, at least as regards a Guatemalan- 
Ecuadorean connection. The other big gap in the data— 
the leap from Mongolia to New York—is also rendered 


LABLE 2 (continued) 











POTTERY 
Source Site Date Time Distance Rate Source 
Hl. Yanetze, China (—}5) 67 (11) (0.16) (Kroeber 1948) 
(Hypothetical) 12. Saipan, Marianas -15 67 34 (0.51) (Spoehr 1954) 
(Crane & Griflin 19585) 13. Hoifung, China 1] 71 28 (0.39) (Broecker et al. 1956) 
(Braidwood 1958) 14. Hastinapura, India (—10) 72 14 (0.61) (Wheeler 1959) 
(Cole 1954) 15. San Salvador, Salvador —1] 71 88 1.24 (Wauchope 1954) 
(Cole 1954) 16. Mogollon, N.M., U.S.A. — 2 80 9? 1.15 (Krieger 1953) 
(Ralph 1955) 17. Cape Denbigh, Alaska, U.S.A. — 1 81 29 (0.36) (Collins 1953) 
(Braidwood 1958) 18. Zambesi River, Central Africa + 2 84 77 (0.92) (Libby 1955) 
(Childe 1958) 19. Basketmaker, S, Utah 1. 4 86 (95) 1.10? (Krieger 1953) 
(Braidwood 1958) 50. N. Coahuila, Mexico L 10 9? (99) (1.08) (Krieger 1953) 
(Braidwood 1958) 
(DeVries and Waterbolk 1958) NUCLEAR AMERICA, CARIBBEAN AND BRAZIL (BY WATER) 
(Braidwood 1958) 51. Acapulco, Mexico (—14) - (83) = (Hypothetical) 
(Libby 1955) 52. Monagrillo, Panama —1]2 2 16 8.00 (Willey 1958) 
(DeVries and Barendsen 1954) 53. Chicama Valley, Peru —}2 2 23 11.50 (Wauchope 1954) 
(Braidwood 1958) D4. L. Orinoco, Venezuela waar 5 30 6.00 (Willey 1958) 
(Barendsen et al. 1957) 55. Marayo Island, Brazil (— 1) 13 39 (3.00) (Willey 1958) 
(Kroeber 1948) 56. Northern Brazil ( (0) 14 (42) (3.00) (Willey 1958) 
(Cole 1954) 
(Libby 1955) INLAND BRAZIL 
(Libby 1955) 57. Baia, Brazil cmme) (138) —— (Hypothetical) 
(Tolstoy 1958) 58. Minas Gerais, Brazil (+ 3) 6 7 8 vi, (Willey 1958) 
( sae si EASTERN ARGENTINA—URUGUAY—SOUTHEASTERN BRAZIL 
ee |} 59. Santos, Brazil (— 2) 143 - (Hypothetical) 
(Libby 1955) 60. Southern Brazil (+ 3) y ( 5) 1.002 (Willey 1958) 
(Cole 1954) Ol. R. Uruguay Parana (+ 4) 6 6 1.00? (Willey 1958) 
(Kulp et al. 1952) | 62. Cordoba, \rgentina (4 6) 8 8 1.007 (Willey 1958) 
(Libby 1955) 63. L. Plata, \rgentina (+ 6) 8 8 1.00? (Willey 1958) 
tyes: 1948) 64. Pampas, Argentina (+ 7) 9 ( 9) 1.00? (Willey 1958) 
(Caldwell 1958) 65. Patagonia, \rgentina (+10) 12 (14) 1.17? (Willey 1958) 
(Libby 1955) | 66. lierra del Fuego (+15) 17 21 1.24 (Willey 1958) 
(Crane 1956) Aworan AnBA 
re ; Qn7 | 
aeptiaiae ae | 67. Huaca Prieta, Peru a 10) (103) eae (Hypothetic =) 
(Crane and Griffin 19585) 68. Ucayali River, Peru glige - cot (Willey 7 
(Caldwell 1958) | 69. lea, Peru (— 4) 6 7 LL? (Willey 1958) 
(Wauchope 1954) 10. Arica, Chile ad ( 0) 10 2 1.20? (Willey 1958) 
(Willey 1958) | 71. Lowland Bolivia (+ 3) 13 15 1.15? (Willey 1958) 
(Cole 1954) 72. Santarém, Brazil (+ 4) 14 1S 1.07? (Willey 1958) 
(Wauchope 1954) | 73. Northwest Argentina (+ 4) 14 15 1.072 (Willey 1958) 
74. Central Chil (+ 8) 18 20 1.11? (Willey 1958) 


Mean: (22 reliable dates) 1.15 + .03 (N = 22) 
Rates in parentheses are omitted from the calculation of the (19 doubtful dates) 1.08 + .98 (N = 19) 
means. Those followed by a question mark are dubious but ac 


: . . ‘ater rate: 8.50 (N = 3 
ceptable. Distances are measured along plausible routes of diffu- Water rate: | (N 
sion (see Figure 1), using a mechanical map-reader. 


subsequent tables 
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more plausible by*typology, since the resemblance be- 
tween northern Woodland and early Baikal pottery has 
been olten remarked. The case for a Mongolian origin 
is supported by only two radiocarbon dates w ithin 3,000 
miles of Ulan Bator: nonetheless, a series of solid dates 
in the Near East and Africa, Europe, and North Ame 
ica point in that direction with unmistakable clarity. 

In compiling the data on the earliest occurrence of 
pottery in various parts of the world, | have tried to tn- 
clude all the instances ol plausibly early pottery | could 
find. Obviously, some of these sites are more reliably 
dated or better reported than others. It is my strong im 
pression that the more reliable dates fit the hypothesis 
better than the dubious ones, and I have therefore at- 
tempted to divide the data into three classes: strong, 
weak, and intermediate. I believe the strongest dates 
on the list to be numbers 6, 7, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 16, 19, 
24, 27, 30, 31, 32, 33, 35, 36, 37, 40, 45, 46, 52, 53, 54, and 
66. The dates I think are weak enough to be excluded 
as the earliest instances of pottery in their respective 
areas are numbers 3, 4, 5, 8, 15, 18, 20, 21, 22, 23, 25, 26, 
28, 29, 34, 38, 39, 41, 42, 43, 44, 47, 48, 50, 55, and 56. 
The remainder are of an intermediate character, du- 
bious perhaps, but acceptable: 2, 9, 17, 49, 58, 60, 61, 
62, 63, 64, 65, 68, 69, 70, 71, 72, 73, and 74. Since an 
assessment of this sort is necessarily complex, but quite 
material to my results, the basis of these assignments 
is discussed in greater detail below. 


I. The twenty-five most trustworthy dates come largely 


from areas of intensive 


they 


archaeological activity. In 


all cases appear in 


Stratigraphy either mm 


sequences ol precel ami 


ceramic situ or inferentially 


within a small area. They are all radiocarbon dated, 
and in most cases the preceding preceramic cultures 
are also dated by the radiocarbon method, so that they 
fit into a relatively tight absolute chronology. In most 
cases the pottery in question approaches the typological 
crudity of a “‘very early”’ attempt. 


(6) The Belt Cave date is the earliest of three closely 
spaced dates (5100, 5400, and 5500 B.c.), and Belt Cave “soft 
ware” is immediately preceded by a preceramic stratum 


dating only 200 vears earlier. This dating is loosely corrobo 
rated by adjacent finds at Hotu Cave. in which 
dated 4400 B.c. 


“soltware’ 
and preceramic “Subneolithic” 6100 Bc 

(7) Hassuna does not have a prece ramic level, but its gen 
eral placement in Mesopotamian chronology makes its in 
clusion as an early pottery site reasonable (Childe 1958: 37). 
It is conceded to be earlier than Warka or Ubaid, and later 
than Jarmo (which is partially preceramic 

(10) A similar argument can be made for the inclusion of 
Byblos A village. I can find no clear 
levels in the 

(11) The activitv of the Groningen laboratory has dated 
the Neolithic and Bronze Age cultures of the Netherlands 
profusely. \t least six dates at various sites cluster just below 


date fon preceramic 


immediate vicinity of either site. 


the one I have selected for the entry of Danubian pottery 
(3800, 4100, 4100, 4200, 4400, 4500. B.c.) 


Tjonger (Feddermesser) culture 


The preceramic 
has been carbon dated as 
and the Hamburgian to 5000 B.c. (See De 
Vries and Barendsen 1954: De Vries and Waterbolk 1958: 
and De Vries, Barendsen, and Waterbolk 1958.) Menghin 


suggests that the Feddermesser and Hamburgian dates, how 


late as 5100 B.c., 


ever, may be considerably too late 
(12, 13) The Neolithic levels at Favum and Merimde have 
been identically C-14 dated (4100, 4400 B.c.). No direct dates 
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have vet been reported for precerame Feypt, but the dating 
of the later Capsian in North Africa pushes hard on these 
Feyptian dates. 

(14 kuropean scholars have been somewhat skeptical ol 
the early C-14 dates for the Bandkeramik at Magdeburg and 
elsewhere in Central Europe, but the dates have confirmed 
each other and there seems to be no reason to reject them 
Mesolithic dates elsewhere in Central and Northern Europe 
are Complementary as well. 

(16) The dating of Ertebelle (Ellerbek) “protoncolithic” 
in Schleswig-Holstein further confirms the new and earlier 
framework of Chronology in Germany and the Netherlands. 

(19) The date for Nagada is the oldest of six determina- 
tions, and conforms generally to the Egyptian picture as 
already discussed. 

(24) The date 
early. Two other determinations give 5100 B.c, 


for Shaheinab is a shell date, and may be 
In cither case 
this appears to be a better dating than the estimate for pot 
Khartoum (4000 Bc 


There are no clear preceramic date 


tery in otherwise Mesolithic .) given by 
Cole (1954). S 
Sudan. 


(27) The date for pottery in the “Neolithic of Capsian tra 


in the 


dition” in ‘Tunisia seems generally plausible. Dates for the 
preceramic Upper Capsian run as late as 5000 B.c. at Dra-mta 
cl-ma el-Abiod (Kulp et al. 1952). 

(30, 31) 
Peninsula in New York may be variously interpreted, but 
the date for the former, at least, seems to be acceptable to 


Phe very early dates for Hunter site and Point 


specialists. Precerami dates much later than 2500 B.c. are 
found at Orient, Long Island (900 and 1000 B.c.; Crane and 
Griffin 1958a), but the preceramic 1 amoka dates seem rather 
to confirm this dating, since only the latest of them hits 2400 
B.c. (Libby 1955). 

(32) The Baumer pottery at Kays Landing, ‘Tennessee, is 
preceded by an Early (and pre-pottery) level dated 2800 B.C. 

(33) The figurine and pottery level at Nok, Nigeria, seems 
reasonably dated, but could easily be somewhat earlier, The 
“Middle Stone Age” remains that underlie it are dated 3500 
p.c. both at Nok and at nearby Zenebi (Barendsen, Deevey, 
1957). 


and Gralenski 
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(35, 36) The Sapelo Island and Dulany dates tor Florida 
and Georgia “orange ware” confirm each other. A dubious 


preceram date of only 700 B.c. was obtained on a nearby 


Florida sample (Crane and Grilhn 1958a), but the regional 
pattern shows late Archaic (preceramic) dates of 1900 B.c. 
in North Carolina (Crane and Griffin 19580), 2000 B.c. 
Kentucky (Libby 1955), and 2300 B.c. in West Virginia (Crane 
ind’ Griffin L958h). ‘These seem to confirm the Georgia dat 
as early and authentic. 


(37) The Mesa de Guaje pottery from La Perra (and else 
where) in Vamaulipas fits clearly into one of the longest and 
best dated stratigraphic sequences yet obtained in the Ame 
icas. The latest pre-pottery radiocarbon date in the area is 
2000 wc. (Crane and Griffin: 1958a). 

(10) ‘The lack of a preceramic-ceramic sequence in central 
Mexico has been a matter of comment (Wauchope 1954). 
Nonetheless, the Tlatileo date seems reliable. It is confirmed 
by an identical date for pottery at Teotihuacan (Libby 1955) 


\ date of 2000 B.c. has been obtained for “apparently pre 


remains at Yanhuithin, Oaxaca (Rubin and Alex 
ander 1958.) 


ccerami 


(15) The Salvadorean Pre-Classic date has no correspond 
ing preceramic, but has been accepted by specialists (Wauch 
ope 1954; Willey 1958). 

(16) ‘The arrival of pottery in the intensively excavated 
Southwest is radiocarbon dated in the Mogollon sequence, 
but is equally clearly attested in Hohokam and = Anasazi 
Stratigraphy, and only slightly less so in the Patayan area. 
Doubtless the Point of Pines stratigraphy and its twelve C-14 
dates will be of material assistance 
B.C. 


here. Dates as late as 600 
are apparently preceramic in this sequence (Crane and 


Griffin 1958a; Wise and Shutler 1958). 
(52, 53, 54) The dates from Panama, northern Peru, and 


Venezuela are reasonably reliable, but were not used in cal 


culating a “best rate” because pottery may have reached 
those areas by water 

(66) The ‘Tierra del Fuego date is the only non 
radiocarbon date I have classed as 


“strong.” 
historical. 


It is virtually 
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Fic. 2. Map Showing Diffusion 
Routes for Pottery. 
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Il. ‘The twenty-six dates I have rejected are not nec- 
cessarily dismissed because their dating is dubious. 
Many of them seem very reliably dated, and many 
others are the result of very careful excavation and good 
stratigraphy. Most of them are not dated by radio- 
carbon; some of them were almost certainly late settle- 
ments in a general area which had pottery earlier, Fon 
various reasons, they fail to carry conviction as demon- 
strating the date of arrival of pottery in their particulan 
areas. 

(3) Originally, I included Mersin (despite the fact that I 
had read no description of the site) on the strength of its 
inclusion by Childe (1958) in a list of pottery-bearing sites 
in the Near East. It is obviously much too earlv. I have 
omitted the 5600 B.c. date from Matarrah, Iraq (Braidwood 
1958), on the same grounds. To one familiar with the Near 
East, the dates of the “basal laver” at Mersin and level VI-4 
at Matarrah may help date pottery. Since my other Neat 
Eastern dates seem clear enough, I prefer to omit these. 

(4, 5) Among the dubious dates, the East African pottery 
sequence appears to be quite outol-line. The stratigraphy 
here is convincing, particularly at Gamble’s Cave, and associ- 
ation of pottery with otherwise Mesolithic, or even Paleo- 
lithic, stonework seems quite credible. | believe the absolute 
dates to be far too early. Untortunately, the chronology in 
this part of Africa is still floating freely despite a tantalizing 
scattering of radiocarbon dates here and there in Africa. So 
far, it seems to me, the beginning of the Gamblian Pluvial 
may still be thought of as equating roughly with the onset of 
the Wirm Glaciation, but there are a few hints that its end 
may be substantially later than has been supposed. I see no 
convincing reason for the Upper Capsian to date any earlier 
than 6000 B.c. in Kenya, nor any reason that the pottery of 
its phase D should date earlier than the 3100 B.c. that would 
be expected. The earliest Capsian date in North Africa so 
far is 6400 B.c. in Tunisia (Kulp et al. 1952). There are no 
relevant preceramic dates from sub-Saharan Africa. 


‘ad 








(8) Kroeber (1948) gives 5000 B.c. as a guess-date for Sialk 
1; Childe’s (1958) estimate of 4300 B.c. was based on the life 
span of houses of the type built at Sialk. Because the stratum 
is technically Chalcolithic, I have adopted the later date. It 
seems unlikely that the assemblage reflects the earliest pottery 
in this part of Tran. 

(15) It is generally accepted that lower Mesopotamia was 
settled later than the upper valley. Since its stratigraphy be 
gins with a fairly sophisticated pottery, we may assume that 
Ubaid, Warka, and similar sites do not reflect the earliest 
possible arrival of ceramics in Iraq. 

(18) The pottery at Khartoum is guess dated. There is no 
preceramic date. 

(20) Tepe Gawra begins with a ceramic level. Since pottery 
is found substantially earlier at several sites in the immedi- 
ate vicinity (e.g., Hassuna, and possibly Jarmo and Matar- 
rah), I believe it can be discounted. 

(21, 22, 23) The dates cited for the Siberian pottery levels 
are my extrapolations from Tolstoy's (1958) diagram, on 
which they are merely indicated as earlier than 5000 B.c., 
with the Baikal sites slightly earlier than those on the Lena 
River. In view of the clear sequence established by Okladni 
kov’s excavations in this area, it is particularly frustrating to 
have no anchor for its absolute dating. My hypothesis would 
suggest a date as early as 7500 B.c. for the Baikal pottery, and 
would make it the earliest yet discovered. (According to 
Menghin*® the Choresm pottery is typologically earlier, and 
primitive enough to be the earliest in Siberia.) 

(25) British prehistorians feel that this dating of the Cum 
berland Neolithic is far too early (Childe 1958: 64-65). For 
my purposes, it is much too late. In view of Childe’s sugges 
tion (1958: 31) of 4000 B.c. for the date of separation of Eng 
land from the continent, it seems to me that England may be 
a special case during a crucial period in the diffusion of 
pottery. Extrapolation from the earliest colonization of 
Cyprus, and the influence of boats around 4000 B.c. on the 
diffusion of the Cardial culture in the western Mediterranean 
(Childe 1958: 47ff.) supports the speculation that an efficient 
boat may not have reached the English Channel until the 
later part of the fourth millennium s.c. This would have 
delayed the entrance of pottery into England to about the 
date we have. I doubt that the British shock over this date 
exceeds that of the Germans over setting the Bandkeramik 
back 1,500 years, or that of Americanists at the early dates 
of New Mexican maize and New York pottery. 

(26) Hyrax Hill pottery has a suitable guess-date for my 
purposes, but its position in the East \frican sequence is 
completely wrong, since it is substantially later than the im 
mediately adjacent Elmenteita and Upper Capsian D pottery. 
I assume that its absolute date should be correspondingly re 
duced. (Posnansky* writes that this date can be pushed up 
to around 1000 B.c. on more recent evidence.) 

(28) Despite a scattering of radiocarbon dates in adjacent 
Baluchistan, one carbon fix on Harappa culture, and the 
famous seal correlation with Sumer, the Indus Valley’s ce 
ramic history remains obscure. There is no local preceramic 
level. The earliest pottery dates in the Quetta Valley are 
substantially later (2200 B.c.; Broecker et al. 1956); and a 
preceramic date of 3300 B.c. has been obtained at Kili Ghul 
Mohammed village there (Braidwood 1958). The earliest 
horizons of pottery in India are beginning to be widely 
known typologically, but no certain dates are yet available 
(Wheeler 1959). I do not believe a reliable date for the earli- 


est pottery can yet be extracted from what we have. (San- 
kalia® writes that several new dates are now available—for 
Godavari, Navda ‘Toli, Utnoor and Piklihal; some of these 
fit my argument but I cannot evaluate all of them.) 

(29, 41, 43) The long, uncomplicated, ceramic sequences 
in China may lend some slight plausibility to my argument. 


The accepted dates do not. The absence of a preceramic 
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ceramic continuity, and the almost total lack of a reference 
point for early Chinese pottery by radiocarbon or any other 
dating aids, leaves us with no determinate date. The Yangtze 
date is Kroeber’s guess, and hinges importantly on his 
previous guess for the Ordos. I have included the Hoifung 
date because it supports his estimate; it is far too late for 
mine. On the other hand, the Hoifung pottery seems too 
sophisticated to be “early.” There are recent hints that 
Chinese scholarship may soon be able to fill out this picture; 
but they are only hints (Woo and Cheboksarov 1959). Mean- 
while, we have no date for pottery in China. 

(34) ‘The Valley County, Nebraska, date is rejected by the 
excavator as far too early. It is probably irrelevant to the 
present argument. 

(38) The standard deviation of the Kaminaljuyi Pre- 
Classic date is 800 years, more than twice as large as that of 
any other date I have found for pottery. If it is 800 years 
early, the correction would bring it precisely into line with 
expectation. 

(39) The guess-date for Gure Warbei pottery is my ex- 
trapolation from Cole’s (1954) approximate chronology. It 
may have been a bad guess, since it is possible that this is the 
earliest Somaliland pottery. 

(42) The Saipan date is interesting, but may reflect the 
first settling of the island rather than the first arrival of pot- 
tery. In any case, the certainty of long water travel would 
make its use for the present purpose dubious. 

(44) Pottery in Hastinapura and along the Godavari River 
is guess-dated by Wheeler (1959); but its association with 
copper in both areas makes it unlikely that it is genuinely 
early. There is no dated preceramic level in this area. 
(Sankalia® writes that the Godavari carbon dates are now 
published; I have not yet seen them. I am embarrassed to 
have Heine-Geldern* point out that I have misplaced 
Hastinapura by 1,000 miles; he agrees, however, that it is 
irrelevant.) 

(47) The date of Cape Denbigh pottery is entirely too late 
to be relevant to the Boreal diffusion of northern Woodland 
corded ware. It is 800 vears too early to be derived from any 
New World center of independent invention consonant 
with the pottery dates I have accepted from New York, 
Georgia, and Tennessee, and with my rate of diffusion. It 
may be considered relevant, therefore, to the general argu 
ment for a single Old World invention of pottery; but in 
that case it is certainly not the oldest pottery in Alaska. 

(48) The Lusu pottery from the Zambesi River has a good 
radiocarbon date, but no clear position in a sequence, 

(50) This guess-date for infiltration of pottery into West 
Texas and Northern Coahuila is Krieger’s (1953). I am not 
even certain to what part of this rather large area he in 
tended it to apply. (Taylor? writes me that Krieger was actu 
ally referring to the Lower Rio Grande area, but that my 
date is probably close; he would prefer, possibly, a date of 
A.p. 1200 for Coahuila.) 

(55, 56) Willey’s (1958) estimates for Marajo Island and 
Northern Brazil appear to be too late by about 600 years. 
Since Willey comments specifically on his uncertainty about 
them, they may well be omitted. [am not sure just where in 
Northern Brazil he would place the B.c.—A.p. date. 


Ii]. The remaining eighteen dates for pottery I can 
neither definitely support nor clearly reject, though 
doubtless a better assessment of them can be made by 
experts. Three are radiocarbon dates; the remainder are 
estimates more or less based on radiocarbon dates. 


(2) The earliest, and unquestionably the most important, 
single date for pottery is this Japanese determination. Un- 
fortunately, it is a shell date, and therefore possibly too early. 
It is also the earliest date yet obtained on a Japanese sample 
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of any type. Although I understand that precerami¢ remains 
are now known from Japan, they are not dated; nor, ap 
parently, did they underlie the pottery at this site. The 
Ushimado date, however, fits the general sequence of Japa- 
nese C-14 dates fairly well; and at least two of the latter 
point toward a much earlier date for the Initial Jomon pe 
riod than would recently have been considered possible: 


INITIAL JOMON: 
Ushimado, Honshu —64 (Crane and Griffin 1958b) 


MippLe JOMON: 
Paniguchi, 
Hokkaido —10 (Rubin and Alexander 1958) 
Kamo site —31 (Crane 1956) 


LATE JOMON: 
Ubayama, Honshu 26 (Libby 1955; two determinations) 
Shell mounds —8 (Crane and Griffin 1958b; three sam- 
ples) 
Uenae, Hokkaido —13 (Rubin and Alexander 1958) 


I do not consider the late Taniguchi date to be a problem, 
since it is from marginal Hokkaido. The Kamo and Ubayama 
dates, on the other hand, are both earlier than the guess-date 
for pottery in China (2500 B.c.), and would force us to ques 
tion direct derivation of Japanese pottery from China, even 
without the Ushimado date. They are also typologically late. 
Since Ushimado pottery is typologically “initial,” it seems 
reasonable to me to accept its date even though its accuracy 
cannot now be proved. (The hypothetical date for pottery at 
Ushimado would be 6800 B.c.) 

(9) Braidwood’s (1958) appraisal of the ten radiocarbon 
dates from Jarmo leaves that site, and to some degree the 
Near East generally, in a state of chronological flux. I am 
unable to determine, from the manner in which they are 
identified, which of these dates correspond to ceramic, and 
which to preceramic, levels. Pottery should have reached 
Jarmo around 5000 B.c. | have arbitrarily selected the first 
date thereafter: 4800 B.c. The last preceding date is 6000 
B.c. This may be plausible, but it is no substitute for fact. 
The complete series of Jarmo dates is 9300, 9200, 7100, 6900, 
6000, 4800, 4700, 4700, 4600, and 3300 B.c. 

(17) ‘This date for the Campignian is lifted from Kroeber’s 
(1948) estimate of 5000 to 3000 B.c. It seems to work, but I 
have no other reason to accept or reject it. 

(49) This estimate for Basketmaker acquisition of pottery 
is in an area where chronology is rather tight and estimates 
are cautious. | am not certain exactly where in southern 
Utah it is to apply, but it is about what would be predicted. 
(58, 60-65, 68-74) The remaining 
Willey’s (1958) estimates. They all fit 


fourteen dates are 


my assumptions very 
well, and i have no reason to question them; but Willey him 
self expresses many hesitations about several of them. 


The mean diffusion rate indicated by the twenty-one 
best established dates is 1.15 03 miles per year. (The 
Central and South American dates are omitted from 
this calculation because of probable water diffusion.) 
A separate calculation of the nineteen “dubious but 
acceptable” dates gives 1.08 O08 miles per year. The 
margins of error here may appear to be impossibly 
small, unless it is remembered that the rate is deter- 
mined on a long time span, in which the error of dating 
decreases as the time values increase. An error of 100 
years (or miles) at extreme time and distance values 
(around 10,000) would yield a rate error of .O1. Since 
the 10,000-year mark on the pottery distribution falls 
at A.D. 1800, an error of this magnitude at that point is 
highly unlikely. Given the essentially qualitative selec- 
tion which necessarily preceded the calculation of this 
rate, undue importance should not be given to its ap- 
parent precision. 
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In view of the marked departures from homogene- 
ous randomness of at least some of the sources of vari- 
ability in these calculations—and most notably the 
radiocarbon error just discussed—I have been tempted 
to omit any calculation of standard deviations for the 
mean diffusion rates. I have included them, in the 
end, only as rough indicators of the range of variability 
of the selected data. They should not be interpreted as 
having any clearly-defined meaning in relation to either 
probability or precision. It may be noted that a single 
date deviating markedly from expectation can materi- 
ally change the mean apparent rate with the small num- 
ber of observations to which we are restricted here. 

The remarkable regularity of the rather full data on 
pottery strongly suggests that the accuracy of radio- 
carbon dating over much of its range is considerably 
greater than many of its recent appraisers are willing 
to admit. If this were not the case, my data should vary 
more than in fact they do, from dating errors alone. 
Obviously, the closest consideration must be given to 
problems of contamination, sampling error, contempo- 
raneity, laboratory methods, controls, and so on, in 
radiocarbon dating; but on balance the results seem to 
be quite trustworthy. This general judgment does not, 
of course, preclude the possibility that any particula 
date may be very wrong. 

Contrary to what might appear from the plot (Figure 
2), the selection of a rate for water diffusion of Central 
and South American pottery was not completely ad hoc. 
The rate was based upon the mean rate of diffusion of 
the alphabet from Phoenicia to Greece, Carthage, and 
Rome (4.7 miles per year). A second and closer look at 
the alphabet convinces me that it is a bad guide, since 
it appears to have diffused unevenly, with long pauses 
for reconciliation of the system to new language pat- 
terns; it is appreciably more complex than pottery. I 
have, of course, little theoretical reason for expecting 
constancy in diffusion by water, which eludes my as- 
sumption of homogeneous distribution of persons. As 
long as navigation takes place in short coastal hops, we 
might expect some restriction of the diffusion rate 
through the intervention of an undetermined number 
of resisting persons. Provisionally, I am content to note 
that a fairly broad range of rates generally congruent 
with this assumption is adequate to explain the ap- 
parent anomalies in the South American diffusion of 
pottery. The rate suggested by my data is 8.50 miles per 
year. 

I am informed by Willey (personal communication) 
that dates of 2100 B.c., and 2400 B.c., respectively, have 
recently been obtained for the Panamanian Monagrillo 
and the Ecuadorean Valdivia ceramic strata. Willey 
also suggests the possibility of independent invention 
of pottery in South America. The data do not permit a 
demonstration of this hypothesis as yet, though of 
course it cannot be discounted. The earlier dates from 
Panama and Ecuador would obviously contradict the 
water diffusion hypothesis I have presented, and do 
not agree with the other Andean dates at my land dif- 
fusion rate, though they need not materially affect my 


hypothesis in eastern South America or north of 
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Nicaragua. I see no clear way ol resolving these difh- 
culties in northern and western South America on pres 
ent evidence, and so have kept my original construal. 
It should be viewed skeptically as regards northwestern 
South America and adjacent parts of Central America, 
but I do not believe this affects my major argument in 
any substantial degree. 


COPPER 


Except tor pottery, the use of copper and its alloys 
is perhaps the best documented trait in Old World 
archaeology, at least for the “Neolithic” period. None 
theless, the data on copper and bronze require a ce) 
tain amount of digestion before they can be made to 
vield a convincing reconstruction of origin and diftu- 
sion. As Childe (1958) has observed, there are several 
differentiable stages in the development of a Lull Bronze 
\ge metallurgy, and hence the dates for copper and 
copper alloys tend to reflect different stages of this 
achievement in different sites and levels. My original 
intention was to concentrate on the use of tin bronze 
as a separate and specific trait, but the data specifically 
relevant to bronze are sufhciently limited that it seemed 
more appropriate to work towards a reconstruction of 
the diffusion of copper, using for support as much of the 
bronze data as seemed plausible. 

In Europe and the Near East, 
bronze is almost everywhere preceded by a 


the appearance of 
Chalco 
lithic or Aneolithic phase of copper-using. This phase 
is not vet documented for India and the Orient, but 
little evidence for its absence. Where it 
and in Crete, the 
Netherlands, and possibly Egypt, the duration of the 


there is very 
can be clearly dated, as at Troy 
Chalcolithic period appears to be about 300 years. On 
the other hand, 300 years seems a narrow range into 
which to squeeze the eventlul sequence from Anau TA 
to Anau III, and it may also be somewhat too narrow 
for the Halal-Samarra, Ubaid sequence in central and 
northern Mesopotamia. After examining the data on 
copper and bronze, I have concluded that a lag of 
about 400 vears describes the Chalcolithic-Bronze array 
rather tightly. 

It seems unlikely that copper and bronze were in- 
vented in exactly the same place 400 years apart. How 
ever, there are no clear indications in the data I have 
found that their origins were far apart. (Contrast the 
New World distribution, in which one might plausibly 
assume the two traits to have originated as far apart as 
the Great Lakes and Bolivia.) Purely theoretically, it 
seems plausible to expect bronze to appear first in the 
area which had known copper the longest; and in the 
Old World there appears to be no indication that this 
is not the case. Hence, I have adopted the working 
hypothesis that the two points of origin lie close to- 
gether spatially, and 400 years apart in time. On this 
assumption, I have combined the data on copper and 
bronze into a single table intended to estimate the date 
of first occurrence of copper in each area by arbitrarily 
pushing all the bronze dates back 400 years. (These 
dates are marked 6 in Table 3.) With this procedure, 
the data are considerably expanded: and the assump- 
tion appears to work remarkably well. (Menghin™ sug- 
gests that a lag of 600 years would be more consonant 
with the general European data.) 
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DATE 


Phe combined data on copper and bronze indicate an 
origin for the use of copper in the vicinity of Meshed, 
Iran, around 4100 B.c. Phe data are presented in ‘Table 
3 and Figures 3 and 4. Because of its later date, copper 
is better dated in general than pottery. Even guess 
dates are subject to less fluctuation, and more of them 
can be tied to reliable absolute chronologies through 
written history. Nonetheless, 
some of the facts are surer than others, and some de- 


tailed comment 


radiocarbon dating 01 


is necessary about how they were se- 
lected and how reliable they appear to be. I believe ten 
ba Goe:.1S be 22. Zs: 


and 29. Eighteen of them appear to be irrelevant to 


ol the dates to be reliable: 2, 


any tight construal of the rate of diffusion of copper, 
although many of these offer loose corroboration of the 
hypothesis: 1, 3, 8, 9, 17, 18, 21, 25, 26, 30, 31, $2, 33, 
34, 56, 37, 38, and 39. The remaining eleven are dubious 
but acceptable: 10, 11, 12, 14, 15, 19, 20, 24, 
and 35. 

I. The reliable are all determined 
by the radiocarbon method. All of them are direct de 
terminations on Chalcolithic cultures, rather than re- 
constructions based on bronze. All of them are more 


97 9Q 


aD, 


ten most dates 


or less clearly placed in the chronological and cultural 
stratigraphy of their respective areas. It is not true that 
they present no problems; but they represent the best 
data I have found. 


(2) The C-14 date for the Ubaid level at Warka seems 
secure, but could be a reflection of first settlement. I assume 
this level to be Chalcolithic from its inception, but am not 
certain. 

(4) The date for the “first urban” level at Byblos probably 
dates copper. [am not certain that it does. 

(5) The Jericho (Tell es-Sultan) Chalcolithic was sepa 
rately dated by the London and Groningen laboratories. 
Both gave exactly the same reading. 
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FABLE 3° 








COPPER 
Sile Date Time Distance Rate Source 

0. Meshed, Iran (—47) -- (Hypothetical) 

1. Sialk, Lran (—43) I 6 (1.50) (Childe 1958) 

2. Warka, Lrag —4] 6 8 1.33 (Braidwood 1958) 
3. Gawra, rag — 34 13 8 (0.62) (Braidwood 1958) 
t. Byblos, Lebanon 54 13 13 1.00 (Braidwood 1958) 
». Jericho, Jordan 33 14 15 1.07 (Braidwood 1958) 
6. Beersheba, Israel —33 14 16 1.14 (Rubin and Alexander 1956) 
7. Badari, Egypt — 32 15 18 1.20 (DeVries and Barendsen 1954) 
8. Mersin, ‘Lurkey ($2) 15 14 (0.93) (Estimated) 

9. Khirokitia, Cyprus (—32) 15 15 (1.00) (Estimated) 

10. Mundigak, Afghanistan —30b 17 (20) 1.18? (Braidwood 1958) 
il. Cyclades, Greece (—30) 17 20 1.18? (Childe 1958) 

12. Crete, Greece ( )) 17 20 1.18? (Childe 1958) 

13. Harappa, Pakistan 28 19 22 L.16 (Libby 1955) 

ld. Mycenae, Greece (—27) 20 22 1.10? (Kroeber 1948) 
15. Troy, Turkey (c2 7) 2) 99 1.102 (Kroeber 1948) 
16. Alishar, Turkey 26 2) 25 1.19 (Braidwood 1958) 
17. Minusinsk, Siberia (—24)b 23 21 (0.91) (Estimated) 

I8. ‘Pripolye, Ukraine (—24) 23 2] (O.91) (Kroeber 1948) 
19. Budapest, Hlungary ( Q3)\b a4 94 1.00? (Kroeber 1948) 
20. Rome, Italy (—22)b 25 29 1.16? (Kroeber 1948) 
? 1}. Baikal, Siberia (—2})6 °6 °6 (1.00) (Tolstoy 1958) 

22 Leusden, Netherlands 20 97 7 1.15 (DeVries ef al. 1958 
°5. Berlin, Schleswig-Holstein 20 ae 4] 1.15 (Miinnich 1957) 

!. Anyang, China (—19)b 28 32 1.14? (Kroeber 1948) 
°5. Middle Lena River, Siberia ( LO) 28 37 (1.32) (Tolstov 1958) 
26. Lower Lena River, Siberia ( LO)b 28 38 (1.36) (Tolstoy 1958) 

7. Southern Sweden (—19)b 28 33 1.18? (Kroeber 1948 

28. Eastern Alps (—19)b 98 33 1.18? (Childe 1958) 
°9. Stonchenge, England IS 29 34 1.17 (Libby 1955) 

10. Marseilles, France (5S) 99 5 (1.14) (Childe 1958) 

1. Barcelona, Spain (—17) 0) 34 (1.13) (Estimated) 

2. Gibraltar, Spain (—15) 32 39 (1.22) (Estimated) 

>. Godavari River, India (—14)b 53 34 (1.03) (Wheeler 1959) 
Mf. Hastinapura, India (—}})0 36 (39 (1.08) (Wheeler 1959) 
>. Sasebo, Kvushu, Japan ( 6)b 11 17 1.15? (Kroeber 1958) 
©. Yunnan, China . ws 18 19 (1.02) (Crane 1956) 

7. ( hampa ( 2) 19 58 (1.18) (Kroeber 1948) 
8. Palembane. Sumatra ( 7) 4 59 (1.16) (Kroeber 1948) 
9. Java, Indonesia (.t.- 9) 56 69 (1.05) (Kroeber 1948) 





Mean: I (10 reliable dates) 1.16 = .08 (N 10) 


If (11 


(6) The dating of the “Ghassulian” village of Beersheba 
is confirmed by the reliable dating of Jericho. The Chicago 
laboratory obtained a date of 5500 B.c. for this same level. 
Che Washington reading of 3300 B.c. is obviously better. 

(7) Two different determinations on remains from Badari 
give 3200 B.c. Despite the general expectation of an earlier 
date, there seems to be no reason to reject them (De Vries 
et al, 1958). 

(13) T assume that the tin bronze found in Harappa level 
remains in the Indus Valley belongs to its later period. There 
fore, I accept the initial date of this period as the date for 
copper. 

(16) The radiocarbon date of the Alishar Chalcolithic is 
generally congruent with Childe’s (1958) dating of the Bronze 
\ge in the Aegean. 

(22) One determination gives a date of 1900 B.c. for a pre 
bronze Netherlands culture (De Vries ef al. 1958). I do not 
know whether this was also pre-copper. The earliest copper 


“Conventions are identical with those employed in Table 2, 


except that a small b is added here to those dates derived from 
bronze data by adding 400 vears to the age. 
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doubtful dates) 1.14 


06 (N 11) 


date I have accepted fits fairly well with the earliest date for 
bronze I have found: 1700 B.c. (De Vries and Waterbolk 
1958). The earliest bell beakers in the Netherlands are dated 
to 2000 B.c., and T have accepted this date on Childe’s au 
thority: “Everywhere Beaker-folk used copper, albeit spat 
ingly ....”’ (Childe 1958: 146). (According to Menghin*, cop 
per is definitely pre-Glockenbecher; he suggests a date of 
2200 B.c. for Central Europe.) 

(23) I have similarly accepted the Glockenbecher date for 
Berlin, Schleswig-Holstein, which is identical. 

(29) The date of Stonehenge is confirmed by radiocarbon 
and astronomy. Childe (1958) implies that it is associated with 
copper, but I am not certain. (Kroeber gives 1700 B.c. as the 
date of bronze in England.) A date of 2000 B.c. for copper 
would fit my reconstruction perfectly. 


Il. Some of the eighteen dates I have rejected are 
deficient for dating reasons. Others are estimates I have 
myself drawn up in areas where experts are more 
cautious. In a few cases, I am not at all sure what rela- 
tion the date has to copper and bronze. I do not be- 


8] 








lieve all these dates are wrong; in fact, many of them fit 
my hypothesis rather well. They are not, however, firm 
evidence. 

(1) Childe’s (1958) guess-date for Sialk I fits better than 
Kroeber’s (1948), but neither involves a firm chronological 
correlation. 

(3) 1am not certain what relation the Gawra date has to 
the Chalcolithic levels XV to XXV in that site. If Braid 
wood’s notation “17” opposite the date alludes to this, it is 
reasonable to expect an earlier date for the earliest copper. 

(8, 9, 17, 18, 30, 31, 32) The dates estimated for Mersin, 
Khirokitia, Minusinsk, Tripolve, Marseilles, Barcelona, and 
Gibraltar are my estimates based on relevant authorities and 
on distributional considerations other than bronze and 
copper. Tighter estimates could, of course, be generated by 
the present reconstruction. These figures help round out the 
picture of the Old World diffusion of copper, but it is 
probably safest to omit them from the rate calculations. 
(Menghin* writes that Minusinsk copper cannot be dated 
earlier than about 2000 B.c., a “better”? date from my stand 
point.) 

(21, 25, 26) These are copper estimates defined by bronze 
estimates derived from an inexplicit table given by Tolstoy 
(1958). They are thus highly approximate. 

(33, 34) These are extrapolations from uncertain bronze 
(?) estimates by Wheeler (1959). They appear to be late; and 
are, in any case, loose guesses. 

(36) This is a carbon date from wood found inside a 
bronze Buddha “said’’ to come from Yunnan, corrected to 
make it a copper reading. It is dubious to begin with, and 
appears to be late. (Menghin® and Heine-Geldern* conside1 
it far too late to be relevant.) 

(37, 38. 39) The dates given by Kroeber (1948) for the 
Champa kingdom in Annam, Sri-Vijaya in Sumatra, and 
Boro-budur in Java, have been included as possibly relevant 
late Chalcolithic cultures. The expectation does not work 
out badly, but the history of copper and bronze in these 
areas is still highly uncertain. 


Ii]. Most of the eleven “dubious but acceptable” 
dates are reliable estimates by knowledgeable experts. 
To some degree, they are based on radiocarbon or other 
absolute dating methods. I have no particular reason 
to question them, but on balance they are not quite as 
solid as the best dates. Seven of them are estimates | 
have drawn from estimates tor bronze, rather than di 
rect expert testimony on copper: 


(10) The sample dating bronze in Afghanistan, from which 


was collected by a 


I have derived this estimate for copper 
French consular official. | have been unable to ascertain just 
where Mundigak is. 

(32592; 24, 15 “Early Bronze Age” 
cultures in the Aegean are taken from Childe (1958), and 
supplemented by cross-checking with Kroeber’s (1948) datit 


These estimates for 


1g, 
which is mainly identical. 

(28 Qu isi-commercial exploitation ol copper lodes in the 
eastern Alps is dated by Childe (1958) to 1500 B.c. I assume 
rather than merely 
Chalcolithic, technology; and have therefore pushed the dat 
back 400 vears. 

(19; 20, 24,27, 35) 


Kroeber (1948), 


that such exploitation implies a bronze, 


These are all estimates for bronze, by 


corrected to copper by me. 


The ten best dates for copper yield a mean diffusion 
rate of 1.6 .O8. The eleven “dubious but acceptable” 
dates generate a mean ol 1.14 .06. Theoretically, even 
the best data should tend to underestimate the diffusion 


rate slightly, since dating errors tend to be distributed 
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more or less normally on both sides of the mean rate; 
but the inevitable inclusion of some late sites tends 
only to depress it. This is confirmed tor both pottery 
and copper by the somewhat lower reading provided by 
the more dubious data, in which this second source of 
error is presumably larger. 

A substantial problem is posed by the question of 
diffusion routes in the case of copper. A quite different 
(and more irregular) “‘solution” for the origin of copper 
would be necessary if some of my routing assumptions 
were wrong. As is illustrated in Figure 3, I assume that 
copper spread to Europe by two distinct routes, one 
northern and the other Mediterranean. It seems to be 
generally accepted that the Anatolian plateau was not 
a route for Neolithic diffusion; in fact there is a general 
absence of Neolithic sites between the Taurus Moun 
tains and the Bosporus (Childe 1958; Lloyd 1956). It is 
thus necessary to assume that diffusion circled around 
this area. This assumption appears to be documentable 
in relation to copper, since it fits the date of the Chal- 
colithic at Alishar Hiiviik perfectly. Since trade routes 
are known to have existed during the Bronze Age which 
linked the northern European sites T have included to 
the Mediterranean, it is tempting to follow that path in 
tracing the spread of copper to those areas. In terms of 
the dates given, this will not work. On the other hand, 
the assumption that copper spread through the Cau 
casus and around the north shore of the Black Sea fits 
the north European dates very well. I therefore assume 
it to be correct. 

The obvious fact that copper and bronze spread 
through the eastern Mediterranean by water would lead 
us to anticipate that their Mediterranean diffusion 
might have been faster than the diffusion rate by land. 
This does not appear to be the case. If Childe (1946) is 
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correct in his placement of the origin of sailing vessels as 
late as 3000 B.c. in Egypt, we may speculate that traits 
which were diffused later than copper might well re- 
flect the expected acceleration due to long water jour- 
neys. On the other hand, the indications are that the 
spread of copper in Italy and the western Mediter- 
ranean was a matter of beach-crawling and island-hop- 
ping, rather than of long runs. If this is true, then rela- 
tively primitive boats might not appreciably affect the 
amount of diffusional resistance encountered per mile, 
at least over long distances. 


MAIZI 


I should have liked to add further traits from both 
hemispheres to this compilation, but very few traits 
are as indestructible or as prominently reported as 
pottery and copper. Four direct dates on corn cobs from 
widely separated regions (Table 4) make possible a 
preliminary reconstruction of the diffusion of maize in 
the New World. A sketch of this has been added to 
Figure 3. Because the higher rate values and longer 





TABLE 4 
MAIZ¥ 
| 
Site Source 


Date Distance} Rate | 





(Mangelsdorf 


ico, U.S.A. 7 1954) 
La Perra, Vamauli (Wauchope 

pas, Mexico 23 18 1.29 1954) 
Middlesex, New 

York, U.S.A. 10 38 1.41 | (Krieger 1953) 
“Cupisnique,.” Peru 7 1S 1.43 | (Willey 1958) 
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runs may be assumed to be less subject to error than 
the lower, I would suppose that a rate of around 1.41 
would be the mean diffusion rate for maize on a larger 
array of data. These four dates yield a mean of 1.38 
miles per year. 

There would seem to be no reason that the same 
boats which apparently took pottery to Peru could not 
have taken maize as well, in which case either maize 
should appear earlier, or the two traits should appear 
there simultaneously around 1000 B.c. Mason (1959: 39) 
appears to hold the latter opinion, but clear evidence of 
maize in Peru is later than that of pottery. Both Wau- 
chope (1954) and Willey (1958) note a preference for 
a date earlier than 700 B.c, for the Cupisnique (maize- 
bearing) horizon in Peru—900 to 1000 B.c. My data 
suggest a date around 1000 B.c. (rather than the radio- 
carbon 1200 B.c.) for the earliest north Peruvian pot- 
tery, the pre-Cupisnique “Guanape.” Pottery must have 
followed the growing of maize in Mexico by more than a 
millennium; hence, maize had every chance to precede 
ceramics in Peru. From the fact that it did not, we are 
forced to assume either that the development of suitable 
navigation along the Pacific coast was coincidental with 
the arrival of pottery at Acapulco; or that maize, for 
other reasons, stuck to land diffusion. Since the Bat 
Cave—New York diffusion rate would predict the Cupis- 
nique date in northern Peru perfectly on the assump- 
tion of land diffusion, I incline to the second 
alternative. It is relevant to observe that there is a con 
tinuous distribution of maize through the isthmus of 
Panama, though it is conceivable that there might not 
have been, since many other traits are not so distri- 
buted. 


Some of the problems of the origin of maize are typi- 








cal of those peculiar to the domestication of all plants 
and animals. Reliable dates are rare, and almost neve 
identified at the relevant taxonomic level 
(species, subspecies, or race). Mangelsdorf (personal 
communication) informs me that the New 
Central Mexican, and some Peruvian maize (from Ica) 
is of the Chapalote race, while the La Perra maize is of 


are clearly 


Mexican, 


the Nal-Vel race, “which seems to have had its origin 
in Guatemala.” I do not know to what race the New 
York specimen belongs. This leaves me with too few 
dates on any one race to derive a “solution” for maize 
of any type. For analogous reasons I have had to give 
up attempted reconstructions for wheat, barley, millet, 
cotton, squash, pumpkins, and the whole range of do 
mestic animals: present data are simply too scanty, For 
most culture traits, it is remarkably difficult as yet to get 
three firm dates of “first occurrence.” For plants and 
animals, the difficulties are compounded by the neces- 
sity of clear identification of subspecies. 

It is, of course, conceivable that the major invention 
here at issue is simply the idea of domestication, as has 
been suggested by several authors. It seems to me that 
we are close to being able to test this proposition, but 
careful reconstructions of the history of particula 
plants and animals will be a prerequisite to such a test. 
Further data, more carefully handled, are essential. 
Meanwhile, I have let my reconstruction of maize stand 
as an example of the problems, rather than as a “solu- 
tion” for the riddle of maize. 


VARIA 
In most cases one can do little with trait diffusion 
untess sufficient data are available to establish a point 
of origin. This requires a theoretical minimum ol 


three firm dates. I have found a few cases, however, 
where direct diffusion may well be operative, and which 
appear to “work” even though [I cannot reconstruct 
origins. These are shown in Table 5. Some of these data 
may already indicate the passing of the Neolithic con- 
ditions upon which my assumptions are contingent. 
Thus, the flying gallop reached Han China earlier than 
the Siberian occurrence I have noted. 


iron and 


The diffusion of 
he chicken may well have been “neolithic”; 
tea very probably was not. The implications of the trac- 
ing of Hohokam copper bells to the Old Copper culture 


of the Great Lakes area may or may not be plausible, 
but would be consonant with the early use of copper 
in the Adena culture (800 B.c.), and with its later ap- 
pearance farther south, including the Mochica adoption 
of copper in Peru in A.p. 100. The calculation of a rate 
for the diffusion of the chicken was prompted by my 
curiosity over whether the cock mentioned in Socrates’ 
last words would not date the chicken better than Kroe- 
ber’s equally literary dating (based in part on Peter's 
denial of Christ). From other sources, Kroeber places 
the chicken in Greece in the seventh century A.D. (Kroe- 
ber 1948: 694). which would give a rate of .85. Meng- 
hin (personal communication) tells me that bronze 
images of chickens in Central Europe date to around 
4.d. 500, from which I calculate a rate of 1.05. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Data on the dates of the earliest occurrence of pot 
tery, copper, and maize support the hypothesis that the 
apparent diffusion rate of “rational” traits under Neo- 
lithic conditions approximates a constant, measured in 
miles per year. Provisionally, therefore, we may con- 
clude that the real diffusion rate—the number ol se 
quenitial persons reached by a given “rational” trait in 
a given time—is probably a constant. 

Chere the 
measurement of apparent diffusion rates, but the princi 


pal sources might well be supposed to be: 


are substantial sources of variation in 


(1) Error in dating the trait occurrence. 
(2) Error in determining the distance travelled. 
(3) Error in the solution tor the origin of the trait 


(1) Indeterminacy of trait acceptance. 


Some assessment of these sources of error Is appropriate 
in order to determine the approximate range of varia- 
tion encompassed in my conclusion, ‘Laken together, 
these factors are ample to preclude any precise test of 
the hypothesized acceleration of apparent diffusion 
with time, which appears to be of an order of magni 
tude not clearly reflected in data as inexact as we now 
have. 

The standard error of radiocarbon dates is a more o1 
less minimal estimate of the random errors that enter 
































TABLE 5 
VARIA 
Trait Site Time Site Time Distance Rate 
Copper Isle Rovale, Mich., U.S.A. — 18 Snaketown, Ariz., U.S.A. 1 9 4 1.26 
Crane 1956) (Kroeber 1948 
Cucurbita Ocampo, Tamaulipas, Mexico 2 Ora, Ariz., U-S.A. (4..D5) 15 1.15 
mixta Whitaker et al. 1958) (Whitaker et al. 1958) 
Iron Northeast Turkey (—14) {Entebbe (7), Uganda (aso, } 1.29 
Kroeber 1948 Cole 1954) 
lea Peiping (7), China 1 Pokyo (7), Japan or 16 1.53 
Kroeber 1958 (Kroeber 19-48) 
Chicken Mohenjo-daro, Pakistan (—28) JAthens, Greece a 29 12) 
Kroeber 1948) (Plato) 
Flying Minoan Crete (—18) |Southwest Siberia fk. ENE 29 1.26 
gallop Kroeber 1948) (Kroeber 1948) 
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into dating most prehistoric events. The mean standard 
error of the 57 radiocarbon dates cited by Braidwood 
(1958) is 308 years. The dates I have selected as re- 
liable give a standard error of estimate in terms ol 
my hypothesis that is rather smaller than this: 221 
years for pottery and 89 years for copper. The calcula- 
tion of mean apparent diffusion rates would tend to 
minimize the apparent error; and there is good rea- 
son to suppose that the calculated rate will always 
underestimate the true rate, since it is subject to asym- 
metrical variation through the inevitable inclusion of 
some “late sites.” Somewhat similarly, the standard 
error of estimate (in years) underestimates the true er- 
ror, even though it may be a better indicator of the 
variability of the data than the standard deviation of 
the rate (in miles per year). The contingent character of 
the sources of error in my general problem appears to 
me to counter-indicate the use of powerful statistical 
techniques to estimate the error, particularly in view of 
the highly approximate solution of the problem of 
origin on which the distance measurements depend. 
Impressionistically, I would suppose that archaeological 
judgment may reduce the range of normal error in dat- 
ing over most of the time span here involved well below 
300 years, wherever it has good stratigraphy and radio- 
carbon dates or other absolute chronologies to work 
from. Equally impressionistically, I conclude that 
other sources of dating error seem to play a quite minor 
role in the variability of my data. 

Some minor variation is introduced into the distance 
measurements by simple problems of mechanical ac- 
curacy. Two other factors loom very much larger in 
this connection: the dependence of distance measure- 
ments upon the assumed origin, and their dependence 
upon routing assumptions. The problem of origin is 
discussed below. The routes I have used are illustrated 
in the accompanying maps. I see no way of reducing 
the routing problem to complete determinacy. In the 
time period under observation, substantial climatic 
changes, the potentialities of water travel, and possibly 
demographic considerations are among the many com- 
plicating factors. Here again, it is perhaps the general 
archaeological and ethnographic plausibility of the 
routes assumed that is germane, rather than a precise 
statistical estimate of variance in a problem with a very 
large number of possibly relevant variables. On the 
whole I have stuck to very simple and obvious routing 
assumptions; hence I would judge the seemingly small 
range of variation in the data to confirm the supposition 
that the distance estimates are a relatively minor source 
of error in comparison with time estimates. 

My solutions for the time and place of origin are only 
approximate, having been reached by successive ap- 
proximations in which many of the judgmental consid- 
erations already adduced necessarily entered. I believe 
the origins named are reasonable approximations to 
“best” solutions for the data I have cited, and I should 
expect that they would predict fairly well data that I 
do not have. As solutions, however, they are no better 
than the data that went into them, and they are less 
than totally satisfying in that respect. The particular 
character of the hypothesis on which they rest dictates 
that given origins which locate particular traits in space 
and time may efficiently summarize a particular array 
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of data on the diffusion of each trait, and yet be thou- 
sands of miles or years in error when new data come in 
which change the picture substantially. A reasonably 
good solution is therefore dependent, in high degree, 
on the quantity and quality of the data on which it 
rests. I would suppose that my pottery “solution” is 
considerably better than that for copper from this 
standpoint; and although four firm dates are techni- 
cally enough to solve for and validate an origin (as I 
have done with maize), this does not inspire much con- 
fidence as a basis for predicting all future data about 
the trait. Obviously, the problem of tracing origins and 
the problem of determining rates are of a piece in this 
respect; hence a reliable test of the variability of rates 
of diffusion will be contingent upon more data on more 
traits than I can conveniently assemble. 

These various considerations lead me to conclude 
that the macroscopic statistical regularity | am hypoth- 
esizing need have but little determinacy at orders of 
magnitude other than the one I am considering. It ap- 
pears to hold for cultural phenomena measured in 
hundreds of miles or years down to the limits of present 
accuracy of measurement; but these limits appear to be 
reached as we approach the order of magnitude of the 
accuracy of radiocarbon time measurements. A combi- 
nation of archaeological and ethnographic judgment, 
refined measurements and statistical techniques, fuller 
data and inter-trait comparisons might well push this 
limit down to perhaps a century of time and around a 
hundred miles of distance. I do not see how available 
knowledge can go farther. Below this order of magni- 
tude, in any case, I should imagine that other factors 
salely ignored at a gross level might come to be overrid- 
ingly important. It may be noted that an upper limit for 
the range of data here considered can be approximated 
by applying the apparent rate to maximum terrestrial 
distances along plausible diffusion routes. Even dis- 
counting for some acceleration in the rates with time, 
this limit would fall in the vicinity of 15,000 B.c. on 
thereabouts, plus whatever additional range is added by 
the depth of reliable prehistory at the termini. 

In general, I have sidestepped the now classical prob- 
lem in anthropology of what constitutes a trait. Fon 
present purposes, of course, | am not under the necessity 
of counting traits, and hence need not assume them to 
be irreducible cultural atoms. Nevertheless, it may rea- 
sonably be objected that the making of pottery or 
copper implements, or the growing of maize, are not 
traits at all, but complexes of traits. The distinction is 
devoid of consequences in my model, since it can readily 
be demonstrated that, with a constant diffusion rate, 
any trait which precedes another at its point of origin 
will precede it everywhere. The diffusion of pottery 
would proceed at the same rate whether it is simple or 
complex, since all the elements necessary to ceramics 
would either precede the diffusion of pottery or ac- 
company it. Post-Neolithic circumstances materially 
alter the relevant conditions here, but the model is not 
intended to cover them. 

In all of these calculations I have ignored the possible 
role of gross population movements. Migration would 
be a ready enough explanation for anomalies of dating 
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and distribution; bit it seems to me that if migration 
were a factor of frequent or extensive importance it 
would create more such anomalies than my data mani- 
fest. Obviously, even small population movements 
would be capable of creating some measure of disturb- 
ance in the apparent diffusion rates. Provisionally, Tam 
satisfied that these effects show up less frequently than 
has sometimes been supposed. A rough estimate of the 
frequency and magnitude of migrations, based on a 
tabulation by Toynbee (1934) of major barbarian inva- 
sions between 2025 B.c. and A.D. 675, confirms this sup- 
position and justifies the informed guess that the his- 
torically documented migrations rarely move faste1 
than 10 to 15 miles per year. An estimate of 18.3 miles 
per generation is suggested by Wolf (1959: 23) for the 
peopling of the Americas. Even assuming that the his- 
torically known migrations are but a small fraction of 
all those that have taken place, and bearing in mind the 
substantial irrelevancy of those which move more 01 
less at right angles to the path of diffusion of a given 
trait, the disturbing effects of migration might reason- 
ably be expected to be rather occasional in the dil- 
fusional history of particular traits. It seems possible, 
of course, that the scale and speed of such movements 
are olten of such an order that our present crude time 
measurement does not permit their detection. Close 
study of this problem in such areas as the ancient Near 
East, where some such movements are fairly well 
charted, would be very illuminating. 

I should perhaps emphasize that the communications 
rationale which underlies these propositions is not in- 
tended to explain how or why a given trait is resisted 
or rejected; it may nonetheless turn out to predict fairly 
well the earliest date at which such a trait could be ex- 
pected to reach a particular area, if it reaches there at 
all. Obviously, there are environmental limitations to 
the diffusion of particular plants or animals. Obviously, 
urban traits cannot spring up in a sand desert. But 
these considerations lie outside an inquiry into the flow 
of information. 

If the assumptions underlying this exploration of 
Neolithic history prove justified, we may expect to find 
elements of stability underneath the apparent hetero- 
geneity of more modern history as well, but we shall 
certainly have to work with a space conception more 
complex than that of surface geography in order to 
reach them. Old World prehistory and the largely boat- 
less history of the American Indians provide us mean- 
while with a thoroughly adequate laboratory for check- 
ing these preliminary conclusions. 

The problem of water diffusion routes looms much 
larger and appears much earlier in “Neolithic” data 
than I would have supposed. Not later than 5000 B.c. 
in the Mediterranean and 1400 B.c. in Central America, 
it becomes a factor to be borne constantly in mind. 
Nonetheless, water travel remains a minor or even neg- 
ligible factor in many parts of the world well into the 
Christian era. Thus, many traits continue to diffuse 
from nonspecialist to nonspecialist in a Neolithic fash- 
ion, even in a population in which a great deal of spe- 
cialized communication is going on. For at least some 
persons and some culture traits, the world has never 
been the same since the invention of boats, chariots, 
cities, and writing created communicative channels 
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which short-circuit the old person-by-person conquest 
of space and time, Still, some part of communication 
remains “Neolithic” in even the most modern urban 
settings. 

The plausibility of a constant diffusion rate raises 
important questions about how such constancy could 
come about. I believe it means that, beyond a certain 
threshold frequency of contact, additional interaction 
does nothing to speed up the average rate at which 
simple and rational novelty will be accepted by each 
individual it encounters in its travels. We are familiar 
with the resistances of individuals, for example, in ac- 
culturation situations. While I am prepared to believe 
that some individuals have a considerably greater flexi- 
bility in this respect than others, I should not be sur- 
prised if this faded into insignificance in the long com- 
munications chains of the millennial events we are here 
considering. The finding suggests a rather low but vital 
level of communicative efficiency—possibly “ration- 
ality” would describe it well—which is statistically con- 
stant in the human animal. It suggests, too, that this 
capacity is limited by an equally constant force operat- 
ing against it. 

It seems likely to me that such a force is precisely what 
is represented in the systematizing and configurative 
dimensions of cultural reality, and psychologically in 
the various security operations of ethnocentrism. I 
should expect this force, too, to be related to the funda- 
mental properties of human communication. On the 
face of it, the centripetal and self-systematizing tenden- 
cies that are so salient a feature in restricting the diftu- 
sion of basic vocabulary elements (Swadesh 1952) 
would suggest this possibility. It seems reasonable to 
suppose that any cultural system which is highly struc- 
tured (kinship, for example) can be made so and kept 
so only by a higher degree of selection of available in- 
novations than seems to characterize the acceptance of 
rational and technological inventions. It seems alto- 
gether likely, too, that the relatively casual contact 
which is sufficient to diffuse independently assorting 
traits or simple systems would be totally inadequate for 
the transmission of complex systems or patterns. ‘The 
latter might be expected to require the relatively in- 
tense indoctrination provided by family life or similan 
institutional contexts, and hence to flow mainly in com 
municational channels that are vertical and genera- 
tional rather than horizontal and spatial, This would 
explain the apparent conservatism of language, folk- 
lore, kinship, and some kinds of ethnic traditions. Meas- 
ured in persons, modern man is much closer to the 
Neolithic generationally than spatially. 

Men apparently need systems, and must perforce pay 
the price of this requirement in communicative efh- 
ciency. It may be that various types of culture traits 
diffuse from person to person at different rates depend- 
ing upon their involvement in this need, and that their 
speed of diffusion will tend to lie somewhere between 
the moderate velocity of rational diffusion and the 
much slower rate allowed by basic vocabulary replace 
ment. 

Much light could be shed on these problems by in- 
vestigation of the range and variability of apparent dil- 
fusion rates for traits of different types under Neolithic 
conditions. 
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Comments 


By C. J. BECKER 

The whole idea of this article seems 
out-of-line with contemporary methods 
of archaeological research along broad 
lines. One could find this method used 
fifty 
when the distribution of one detail of 


in archaeology some years ago, 
pottery decoration, for instance, might 
be traced throughout Europe by schol- 
ars who gave no attention to culture 
complexes, nor even considered differ- 
ent pottery styles as unities. ‘Today, 
there are many pitfalls in studying a 
single element without considering the 
different complexes of which it may be 
part, and in which its value to the 
whole civilization may vary widely. Pot- 
tery does not have the same significance 
in hunting and in farming cultures, nor 
in village and urban societies. 

Many of the objections that could be 
raised against the present paper are in 
fact mentioned by Edmonson himself as 
possible sources of error. I am thinking, 
for instance, of the fact that it is quite 
impossible to neglect the geographical 
and ecological background in studying 
the spread of neolithic cultures. Today 
we can follow, in broad lines, the de- 
velopment of the first neolithic cultures 
in central and northern Europe. The 
Danubian cultures must have spread 
very rapidly through the whole of Cen 
tral Europe, from the Ukraine to Bel 
gium. But after that it was nearly a 
thousand years before food-producing 
cultures, with the aid of a new tech 
nique, and carried by new peoples, 
penetrated southern Scandinavia. And 
it was perhaps more than two thousand 
years later that a civilization based on 
farming could colonize northern Scan- 
dinavia (or parts of it). But a fact of 
such importance has escaped the au 
thor, partly because he uses only Car- 
bon-14 dates (which so far are much too 
few in this part of the world, and in 
many instances are not generally ac- 
cepted); and partly, it seems, because 
he is not aware of the different uses of 
the term “Neolithic.” In Central Eu- 
rope and southern Scandinavia, the 
Neolithic period begins with the first 
food-producing cultures, which in some 

but not all—cases introduced pottery; 
but in the woodland zone of Scandi- 
navia, Russia, and Siberia, the Neolithic 
period begins with the first use of pot- 
tery by peoples who in every other way 
still had a “mesolithic” way of life. 

\ very limited number of “dated” 
sites with early pottery can, of course, 
give an impression that pottery, as a 
“neolithic” culture element, spread 
with a constant rate of diffusion. But 
such a conclusion seems absolutely im 
possible to a scholar with first-hand 
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knowledge of at least some of the Euro- 
pean material. 
By Frep EGGANY 

I find Edmonson’s paper on Neo- 
lithic Diffusion Rates very interesting. 
The model for diffusion which he sets 
up—a homogeneous field of persons in 
which “an invention at the center might 
be expected to travel in all directions 
to the circumference at a uniform rate 
of speed’’—is reminiscent of Wissler’s 
(1926) “law of diffusion,” though Ed- 
monson’s conception of the “center’’ is 
more sophisticated than Wissler’s. 

Edmonson believes his simplified 
model fits “cultural reality” rather well, 
and he tests it out on a number of neo- 
lithic traits whose distributions can be 
mapped and dated, in part at least. For 
these he finds that ‘“‘the Neolithic diffu- 
sion rate approximates a constant in the 
vicinity of 1.2 miles per year.” 

All this sounds reasonable until we 
turn to the maps and discussion. For 
pottery, Figure 2 reconstructs a pattern 
of distribution originating in the vicin- 
ity of Ulan Bator, Mongolia, around 
8200 B.c. Edmonson had originally ex- 
pected to find separate centers for the 
diffusion of pottery, but this assump- 
tion “created a host of problems and 
contradictions. . A single point of 
origin for the world diffusion of pottery 
in the vicinity of Ulan Bator, Mon- 
golia, accounts for most of the earliest 
pottery in the particular regions of the 
Old World and also predicts the earliest 
instances of pottery in North America 
with remarkable accuracy” (my italics). 
While this extrapolation to Central 
\sia may give a pleasing symmetry to 
time and space, it in no sense accounts 
for the earliest pottery in the Old World 
or predicts the earliest instances in the 
New. Nor does the Bering Strait date 
bridge the two continents. 

For copper and bronze (Figure 3), the 
New World data clearly contradict the 
assumptions of the author, and are 
omitted from the discussion. But if the 
radiocarbon dates for the Old Copper 
culture are reasonably correct, Edmon- 
son would have to derive the Old World 
developments from the New World dis- 
cove;ries. 

The distribution of maize in the New 
World is interpreted, in terms of a few 
preliminary radiocarbon dates, as cen- 
tering on Bat Cave, New Mexico. No 
archaeologist, to my knowledge, thinks 
that Bat Cave represents the place 
where maize was first domesticated, de- 
spite the long sequence of development 
there indicated. In my opinion, the Bat 
Cave dates are too early; and should be 
run again. But granting their validity 
for the moment, it apparently took 
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maize longer to diffuse to the neighbor- 
ing Tularosa Cave than to distant Ta- 
maulipas. Here we had better wait for 
a few more dates. 

Since in my opinion Edmonson has 
simplified his model beyond “cultural 
reality,”’ a discussion of his assumptions 
in detail is perhaps not necessary. Cul- 
tural anthropology has been contin- 
ually searching for simplifications of the 
cultural processes which will enable it 
to handle the complex masses of data 
that have accumulated. A rejection of 
the concept of “cultural complexes” 
and an appeal to “human rationality” 
have been tried before and found want- 
ing. Edmonson’s more _ sophisticated 
model does not fit “cultural reality” 
adequately enough to convince me that 
it is a useful formulation. 


By EUGENIO FERNANDEZ MENDEZ 


Edmonson’s concern with a compre- 
hensive theory of culture is highly com- 
mendable. We can indeed agree with 
him that a sound theory of culture de- 
pends largely upon more rigorous anal- 
ysis of communicative processes (be they 
learning, invention and discovery, or 
diffusion); and, furthermore, that these 
processes reflect primarily “general re- 
lations between time and space.” As 
Edward Sapir (1949: 392) once said, re- 
garding time perspective in culture his- 
tory: “Our problem may be metaphor- 
ically defined as the translation of a 
two dimensional photographic picture 
of reality into a three dimensional pic- 
ture which lies back of it.” 

A scientific theory of culture will cer- 
tainly have to be based, also, on the 
establishment of reliable regularities 
(laws, whenever possible) in communi- 
cation, 1.e., processes of acculturation or 
diffusion. The demonstration of cul- 
tural regularities regarding the con- 
stancy of diffusion rates, within Neo- 
lithic, pre-Neolithic or post-Neolithic 
times, would indeed be a methodolog- 
ical advance in the solution of reason- 
able approximations to the problem of 
origins, which has been for long a noli 
me tangere of anthropological research. 
In the case of “rational traits,” the ap- 
parent diffusion rates and the real dif- 
fusion rates of the model posited by 
Edmonson do approximate; but, chain 
and single assumptions in the argument 
are many, since: (a) “Neolithic history 
is inaccessible to observation,” and sim- 
ilarity is taken as evidence of connec- 
tion by diffusion; and (b) distance and 
time estimates are in many cases “noto- 
riously difficult’: therefore, irregulari- 
ties (errors in dating, errors in the solu- 
tion for the origin of a trait, differen- 
tial water diffusion rates in Central and 
South America, possible occasional role 
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of migration, etc.) are logically, but 
truly, explained away. In any case, Ed- 
monson’s careful and discriminating 
handling of the particular evidence is 
impressive, and the apparent constancy 
of diffusion rates is most challenging. 
There is, however, one important 
theoretical point with which I should 
like to take issue. The assumption lead- 
ing to the rejection of the concept of 
functional trait association (if that is 
what is meant by “culture complex’), 
as well as of “the evolutionary posi 
tion,” does indeed debilitate the main 
argument. It is not at all evident—as 
Edmonson largely takes for granted 
that the concept of the “Neolithic Rev 
olution,” which does depend upon the 
assumption of functional interdepend 
ence of traits, could be shown to be “in 
compatible with the evidence.” Earlier, 
in formulating his diffusion model, Ed 
monson himself has been forced to de 
clare that some “inventions stand in an 
implicative relationship to each other, 
so that trait c is dependent upon the 
prior conjunction of traits a and pb.” 
Moreover, evolution, as Edmonson 
seems to presuppose in his argument, is 
not at all contradicted by the idea that 
culture mav diffuse as single traits, clus 
ters, or complexes. The evolutionary 
from history—is 


process—as distinct 


basically an orderly (i.e., necessary) se 
quence of forms which presuppose “the 
patterned conjunction of traits” irre 
spective ot particular time and place. 
Therefore, 1 cannot logically see how 
Edmonson is led “in terms of anthro 
pological theory” to reject the concept 


ful 


of culture complex, and thus to ¢ 
ther rejection of the evolutionary post 
tion. Regarding these specific points, 
the postulated contradictions are logical 
non-sequiturs. 

Even if. in accordance with the pro 
posed hypothetical model, we theoret 
ically accept Edmonson’s conceptuali 
zation of different traits arriving In a 
different order and giving rise to differ 
ent secondary developments, this still 
does not, by definition, invalidate the 
concept of the “Neolithic Revolution.” 
This would simply be a case whereby 
diffusion brings technological and social 
features to all societies, thus conver 
gently re-creating the required patterns 
(Childe 1951: 16). In short. I think that 
clarification of the implied and very 
special meaning of evolution and Neo- 
hthic in Edmonson’s theorizing would 
be in order. 

Edmonson is on much sater ground 
when he 
lithic 


offers the evidence on Neo 
diffusion rates for pottery and 
copper as preliminary confirmation of 
his primary contention that the appa) 
ent diffusion rate for rational traits ap 
proximates a constant of around 1.15 


miles per year. His own critical assess 


bate) 


ment of the limitations of his evidence 
is indeed plausible. He accepts the ori- 
gins named as “reasonable approxima- 
tions to best solutions.”’ His claim that 
the communication rationale underly- 
ing his propositions could serve to pre- 
dict. probable  goal-diftusion-dates, _ is 
based on such compounded presupposi- 
tions that we could expect, at least, 
some deviations from the expectations. 
These would probably increase as we 
extrapolate them into more modern 
history, when many more variables in 
tervene in the communicative processes, 
and the proportional scale of events 
would magnify the irregularities. 

\s to the points raised towards the 
end of the paper, regarding constancy 
of diffusion rates as related to “the 
systematizing and  configurative  di- 
mensions of cultural reality” and “the 
various security operations of ethno- 
centrism psychologically,” they are in 
deed quite aptly taken. Due cognizance 
is given to the impact of rational and 
technological inventions upon struc 
tured cultural systems, as well as to the 
sociological and other factors that con- 
dition the acceptance or rejection ol 
diffused traits. As J. H. Steward (1955: 
21) has thoughtfully 
“There 


culture in which man’s rational and 


reminded — us: 
are problems in a theory of 


emotional potentials are not a zero 
factor in the equation.” 

In summary, Edmonson has made an 
interesting contribution in method and 
approach to the study of statistical regu 
larities in culture, within rather strictly 
limited Neolithic 
diffusion rates. But, I think that his 


claims 


circumstances:  1.€., 


regarding more general theo 
functionalism and 
taken 


subject 


retical aspects (1.e. 
evolution) are less rigorously 
than the importance of the 


would demand. 


By Rospert HeiNeE-GELDERN 


5 


Most of us will probably agree with 
Edmonson’s rejection of the old evo 
lutionary theories and of the Ault 
kreislehre (both practically dead), and 
with his emphasis on the necessity of 
studying the distribution and diffusion 
ol single culture traits. He goes too far, 
however, in rejecting the concept of 
culture complexes. After all, the pos 


1 stone axes does not make a 


SESSION 


culture “Neolithic,” nor would anyone 
call the Andamanese a Neolithic peo 
ple because they make pots. The con 
Neolithic 


whole complex of traits, not always the 


cept of the presupposes a 


same, and admittedly difficult to define. 
It implies a particular mental attitude, 
different from both that of hunters and 
of peoples with higher civilization. Any 
archaeologist. familiar with the pre 
history of the ancient Near East will 


probably come to the conclusion that 


it was not merely the diffusion of single 
traits, but even more the spreading of 
whole complexes. which resulted in the 
creation of the oldest Neolithic cultures 
in this area. 

Edmonson’s statement that “the ap 
parent diffusion rate will reflect a con 
stant acceleration through time for any 
one point of origin” sounds enigmatic. 
Even the explanation he later gives 
does not make the sense quite clear, and 
is, moreover, questionable. He points 
out that the manufacture of pottery, 
for instance, had to be shown “to hun 
dreds of persons in order to travel from 
“a late Neo 
lithic invention like bronze might pass 


Syria to Egypt,” whereas 


through only a few score minds of indi- 
viduals socially designated as specialists 
in metallurgy.” Would metallurgy 
really have spread faster than pottery to 
tribes of hunters and tood-gatherers, 
comparable to the present-day Austral 
ians or Bushmen? It would have been 
more correct to say that metallurgy 
might have spread faster than pottery 
in those instances where it was intro 
duced into areas where the ground had 
been prepared for its acceptance by the 
previous establishment of neolithic 
cultures. 

The author stresses repeatedly the 
fact that many of the dates listed in his 
paper are dubious and that the number 
of really reliable dates is limited. Actu 
ally, there are vast regions from which 
no C-14 dates at all. Was it 


under 


we have 


justified, these conditions, to 
build such an ambitious scheme on such 
shaky foundations? 

Moreover, the lists of dates also con 
tain. a good number of inaccuracies, 
errors, and arbitrary or even abstruse 
interpretations for which the author 
himself is responsible: 

(1) He bases his date for the first ap 
pearance of copper in Yunnan, A.p. 100, 
ona bronze Buddha image in the Freer 
Gallery in’ Washington, radiocarbon 
dated with the help of a piece of wood 
found in its interior as around A.p. 500. 
Since Edmonson had come to the con 
clusion that in the Near East and in 
Europe the appearance of copper ante 
dated that) of 


centuries, he 


bronze by about four 
hundred 


vears from the date of the Buddha im 


substracts four 


age and gives A.p. LOO as that of the first 
Why a 
mark the be 
vinning of the use of bronze in this 


Lis ol coppel in| Yunnan. 


Buddha image should 
area is bevond comprehension. It has, 
of course. nothing whatsoever to do 
with it. Moreover, the author’s arbi 
trary assumptions that the use of 
bronze must everywhere have been pre 
ceded by that of copper, and that thei 
always 400 
apart, is totally unwarranted, He says 


in a note that his Yunnan date is “dubi 


initial dates were years 
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ous.” It is more than that; it is worth- 
less. Actually, a magnificent Bronze Age 
culture flourished in Yunnan half a 
millennium prior to Edmonson’s copper 
date, and it is almost certain that it was 
not preceded by the use of pure copper. 
There certainly was never a Copper Age 
in northern China, as the author be- 
lieves, dating its 
1900 B.c, 

(2) A C-14 date for Harappa, 2800 
p.c., is listed twice and attributed to 


beginning around 


the second edition of Libby's Radio- 
No such date is to be 


Libby's 


carbon Dating. 
book. ‘The author 
may, perhaps, have found it in some 
Incidentally, the date 
would be meaningful only if it refers 


found in 


other source. 
to the lowest (i.¢c., pre-Harappan) level 
at Harappa. 

(3) All this is surpassed by what the 
\sia. 
appearance ol 
copper he lists fon Champa A.p. 200, for 
“Palembang, Sumatra,” A.p. 700, and 


author says concerning Southeast 
\s dates for the first 


for “Java, Indonesia” a.p. 900, referring 
to Kroeber’s Anthropology as his source. 
Needless to say, Kroeber is innocent of 
this. FKdmonson’s note on these dates is 


so revealing that it must be quoted 


verbatim: 


The dates given by Kroeber (1948) for the 
Champa kingdom in Annam, Sri-Vijayva in 
Sumatra, and Boro-budur in Java have 
been included as possibly relevant late 
Chalcolithic cultures. The expectation [ac 
cording to the author’s theory concerning 
the rate of diffusion through time and 
space] docs not work out badly, but the 
history of copper and bronze in these areas 
is still highly uncertain 


Phe author obviously does not know 
that at the dates indicated, Champa, 
Srivijava and Java were 
Hindu-Buddhist 


fully historic 
kinedoms in which 


iron, as well as bronze. was in general 


use. By A.p. 200, Champa must have 
known bronze for at least half a millen 
nium. In Aw. 700 and 900, the use of 
bronze in Sumatra and Java must have 
been at least L000 vears old. Further 
more, in none of the three areas was 
bronze preceded by pure copper 

I doubt that anv archaeologist: will 
agree with the author that “Phe impli 
cations of the tracing of Hohokam cop 
pe bells to the Old Copper culture of 
the Great Lakes area mav or may not 
be plausible.” “This is not in the least 
plausible: the Mexican origin of the 
Hohokam type cannot be doubted. The 
derivation of the South American use 
ol copper (Mochica) from the Old Cop 
per culture of the Great Lakes region 
is, ol course, utterly impossible. The 
ancient Indians would have had to use 
airplanes to travel from the Great 
Lakes or from Adena to Peru without 
leaving any traces in the intervening 
areas. It has been well established that 
knowledge of copper reached Mexico 
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very late, perhaps around A.p. 900, and 
without any doubt came from South 
America. 

It was nec essary to cite these ex- 
amples to demonstrate how the author 
handles some of his data. They would, 
in themselves, sufhce to shatter what- 
ever confidence we might have had in 
his results. Dwelling on further details 
of this kind would be superfluous, since 
the author’s whole theory and the prin- 
ciples on which it is based are unaccept- 
able. His own lists of “possible sources 
of error’ and of “substantial sources of 
variation in the measurement of ap- 
parent diffusion should have 
convinced him of the futility of his at- 
tempt to work out a general rule. 


rates” 


The author starts his thesis by as- 
suming a circular which, he 


thinks, “would lead us to expect that 


model 
any single invention . would diffuse 
from its point of origin at a constant 
rate.” No account is taken of the fact, 
discussed many Dixon, 
Goldenweiser, Kroeber, Lowie, Norden- 
skidld, and others, that peoples react to 
new traits in completely different ways, 
and that the acceptance or rejection of 
a given trait is unpredictable. Nor were 
traits always diffused radially: evidence 


years ago by 


to the contrary abounds. The author 
believes that his model “does not fit 
cultural reality badly.” It does not fit it 
at all. 

The most serious objection one can 
raise against the article's assumptions 
concerns, of course, the fact, well estab 
Neolithic 


culture traits were not always diffused 


lished by archaeology, that 
merely from village to village and from 
tribe to neighboring tribe, but in many 
instances by real migrations. In_ this 
manner, a trait could, within decades 
or even years, spread over distances 
which it would have taken centuries to 
traverse by slow diffusion from neigh 
bor to ne ighbor. 

Edmonson states expressly that in all 
his calculations he “ignored the possible 
role of gross population movements.” 
In order to minimize the importance of 
such movements he cites Tovnbee’s 
tabulation of major barbarian invasions 
between 2025 sB.c. and A.p. 675, which, 
he thinks, “justifies the informed guess 
that the historically documented mi 
erations rarely moved faster than 10 to 
15 miles per year.” It would be easy to 
cite Numerous examples to the con 
trary, but since the migrations in ques- 
tion are not comparable to those of 


early Neolithic 
serve ably 


tribes, this would not 
uselul purpose. Edmonson 
furthermore reters to Eric Wolt’s esti- 
mate of 18.3 miles per generation for 
the peopling of the Americas. This is 
again beside the point, since whatever 
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value we may accord to Wolf's estimate, 
the American continent was first peo- 
pled by hunters and food-gatherers, and 
not by Neolithic agriculturists. 

It is not difficult to show how greatly 
Edmonson underestimates the: impor- 
tance of population movements as a 
factor which may invalidate his calcu- 
lations. Leaving aside those instances 
in which archaeological evidence seems 
to indicate fast-moving migrations, we 
need only cite the historically docu- 
mented migrations of South American 
tribes with Neolithic cultures, particu- 
larly those of the Tupi-Guarani, which 
covered distances within 
years. One of these groups, starting 


enormous 


from the coast of Brazil and voyaging 
part of the way up the Amazon River, 
took only ten years to reach Moyabamba 
in northern Peru in aA.p. 1549. This 
means an average of at least 220 miles 
a year. One can imagine how much 
faster the group might have travelled 
going downstream. 

There seems to be a widespread no- 
tion that, in the early Neolithic, peo- 
ples must have moved very slowly. The 
contrary is true. In many instances, 
rapid exhaustion of the soil due to 
primitive agricultural methods must 
have provided a constant incitement 
to move on. An even greate? 
ment must have 


incite- 
been the limitless 
availability of land, thinly populated 
bv hunters and food-gatherers who were 
unable to intruders. This 
means that we shall have to reckon with 


withstand 


relatively fast-moving migrations, par- 
ticularly in the early periods. 
Occasionally Edmonson seems to be 
disturbed by doubts (“The contingent 
character of the sources of error in my 
eeneral problem appears to me to 
counterindicate the use of powerful 
statistical techniques to estimate the 
error, etc.”), but he “impressionisti- 
cally” dispels these doubts. His state- 
ment that in order to establish the 
point of origin of a culture trait one 
needs a minimum of three reliable 
means that it 
can be done on the basis of three dates— 


dates—which obviously 
testifies to an optimism which will 
hardly be shared by many of his col- 
leagues. 
The way the author applies his 
method in order to determine the area 
where pottery originated cannot fail to 
surprise and shock archaeologists. By 
plotting the dates for the supposed 
earliest appearance of pottery at various 
sites on a map and by linking them to- 
gether with lines he comes to the con- 
clusion that pottery must have been 
invented where all his lines converge, 
i.e.. at Ulan Bator in Mongolia. He has 


no fact to go upon, but nevertheless 
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assigns to the invention of pottery at 
Ulan Bator the “hypothetical” date of 
8200 B.c., and says: 


The case for a Mongolian origin is sup 
ported by only two radiocarbon dates 
within 3000 miles of Ulan Bator: nonethe- 
less, a series of solid dates in the Near East 
and Africa, Europe and North America 
point in that direction with unmistakable 
clarity. 


(Any comment would be superfluous. 

To judge by the map, the two radio 
carbon dates within 3000 miles of Ulan 
Bator are those from the Belt Cave in 
northern Iran, 5500 B.c., and from 
Ushimado in Japan, 6400 B.c. The latter 
is based on shell, and therefore is un 
reliable and certainly too early. The 
author is well aware of this and says 
so. Therefore he should not have used 
the date at all; but it obviously fitted 
his hypothesis. 

The time needed for diffusion over a 
given distance, be it of whole Neolithic 
complexes or of single traits, was nec 
essarily dependent on so many differ 
ent factors—both geographical (forests, 
mountains, deserts, soil, cli- 
mate, etc.) and human (acceptance or 


streams, 


rejection, initiative of leading persons 
or inertia, diffusion from group to 
group or migration, etc.)—and on so 
many unknown imponderables that any 
assumption of its having proceeded at 
a uniform rate would from the very 
first appear unreasonable. This applies 
even to single cases. A trait spreading 
from Jericho, let us say, to Vladivostok 
might have taken 500 years to cover the 
first 1000 miles; then, carried by mi 
grations or under other particularly fa 
vorable circumstances, 50 years for the 
next 1000 miles; and, slowing down 
again, 1500 vears for all the rest of the 
way. Therefore, no useful purpose can 
be served by dividing the full number of 
miles by that of vears (necessarily un- 
certain), thus computing a completely 
Attempts to de 
termine on such a basis the places of 


meaningless average. 


origin of any culture traits are, ol 


course, void of any value. 


By A. L. KROEBER 


At first touch, a constant diffusion 
rate seems preposterous. Next, when | 
glance at “Table 1, Average Diffusion 
Rates of Selected Culture Traits, In 
Miles per Year,” and the footnote to 
this title “Data from 
1948,” I feel a pang at having been 
caught out at something improper. Cer 
tainly the rerounded 
means of other people’s estimates in a 


Says: Kroeber, 


rounded and 


work of reference for the general reader 
were not intended to be put to such 
precision use. Defensively, I turned at 
once to my China-Japan transmission 
list on page 744, where 19 items are 
lined up to show that they varied all 
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the way from 100 to 2089 years to travel 
from North China to central Japan. 
Edmonson cites from this very list: tea 
took from —4 to +8, or 11 elapsed, 
centuries to travel this shortish distance 
of 1600 miles “from Peiping (?) to 
Tokyo (?),” 
miles per year as he figures 12 centuries. 


at the average rate of 1.33 


I would prefer Si-an to Nara, or some- 
what over 2000 miles in 1100 years, or 
1.82. The mean transmission time for 
the 19 traits is just 800 years, which 
vields a rate of 2.0 for his distance, of 
2.5 for mine. 

In Edmonson’s Table 1, the diffusion 
rate for six widely-distributed traits is 
calculated at 1.15 miles a year; in Table 
2, for neolithic pottery, it is again 1.15; 
for pottery, in Table 3, it comes out as 
1.16.08; and for maize, 1.38. Of 
course, the model is not intended for use 
on particular years or a specific year. 
Say the rate approximates 1100-1200 
miles in 1000 years, and it is much 
“truer.” The approach is wholly mac- 
roscopic. 

The diffusion rate for pottery (or of 
course any other trait), obviously de- 
pends on when and where the inven- 
tion was made. Edmonson assumes the 
vicinity of Ulan Bator in Outer Mon- 
—82 centuries—a bit over 
10.000 years ago. This is, of course, nota 


golia at 


C-14 date, nor is there any direct evi- 
dence whatever that pottery was made 
in Mongolia either in —8200, nor for 
that matter earlier than anywhere else 
in the world. Edmonson calls the spe 
cific time and place “hypothetical.” 
What does this mean? It means that to 
operate with his method he needs a 
starting point definite in time and 
space. Excavation and the laboratory 
not having provided one, he assumes 
one, makes it up, so he can test his hypo 
thesis as to constancy of diffusion rate. 
How does he make it up? Evidently by 
looking over a map of the world, and 
seeing about when and where he would 
have to have his diffusions start in order 
to reach Iran, Egypt, and northwest 
Europe by the earliest pottery dates 
actually established for the west, and 
Japan and North America eastward. 
Yet not all is harmony and corrobo 
ration. Mersin, Cave, and 
Elementeita, in Cilicia and Kenya, all 


Gamble’s 


at —60 centuries, are out of step—too 
early. But, somewhat farther west and 
considerably later we have Egyptian 
datings of —44 for pottery at Fayum 
and Merimde, and Nagada —38, and 
beyond in the Sudan at Khartum and 
Shaheinab at —40 and —35, with 
lunisia and perhaps Kenya at —30. In 
Europe, Netherlands, 
Ertebdlle are about the same distance 
from Mongolia, and their dates prove 
—42, —4l, 
with Cumberland in England not quite 


Magdeburg, 


to be about the same: —45, 


1000 miles farther and a bit over ten 
centuries later: —30. It was a bit of a 
jolt to me to find that authentically 
dated pottery had appeared in north- 
west Europe as early as on the Nile; but 
if radiocarbon tests make the two areas 
coeval on this point, we just have to 
accept it; especially as there are pre- 
ceramic dates of —51 and —50 for 
Tjonger and Hamburgian in north 
west Europe. 

Mixed in are some very “‘soft’’ dates, 
like no. 17 of —40 for Campignian, 
which “is lifted from Kroeber’s (1948) 
estimate of 5000-3000 B.c.”” I know 
nothing first-hand at all about the 
Campignian, of course, and the estimate 
of the period is nothing but my com- 


promise guess at reconciling other peo- 
ple’s opinions. I am pleased that my 
guess “seems to work,” but I am ap- 
palled at its being brought into con- 
sideration alongside C-14 dates. They 
might confirm it: but it cannot 
strengthen them. In fact it is not even a 
date, but the mean of an era. 

East of Ulan Bator, but still in Asia, 
we strike trouble once more. The oldest 
C-14 date for a ceramic site anywhere 
is —64 for Ushimado on Honshu in 
Japan, as published by Crane and 
Griffin. Without knowing anything spe 
cific about Japan, the site, or the cir- 
cumstances, I refuse to accept this date, 
and challenge it as a presumptive error 
in urgent need of laboratory recheck 
ing. Edmonson points out that “hypo 
thetical date” for Ushimado would be 
even older, —68. This merely means 
that, granted his starting point at Ulan 
in —82, and his generic diffusion rate 
of 1.15, the 1600 miles from Ulan to 
Ushimado call for only 14 centuries of 
travel time instead of 18 at the com 
puted rate of 0.89 mile per year. But 
the decisive fact is that the oldest other 
carbon-validated pottery in 
Japan is Middle Jomon at Kamo, —531, 
which is corroborated by —26 for late 
Jomon at Ubayama. For initial Jomon 
at Ushimado, —40 might be an expect 
able and acceptable date; but the 3300- 
year lapse from —64 is so extreme as to 


date for 


throw full burden of proof on whoever 
wants to maintain it. I would lay 3 to 1 
that when a reauthenticated date for 
Ushimado pottery is available it will be 
much short of 6400 B.c., and probably 
well on the short side of —5000. 
Chinese ceramic guess dates are later 
than those for Japan. I agree that the 
hitherto assumed derivation of Japa 
nese pottery from China may have to 
be abandoned, possibly even reversed. 
But until we get some hard dates, the 
whole question had better be kept in 
suspense. Edmonson’s interesting gen 
eral theory at present seems to fit China 
Japan badly. Let us admit that, and 
concentrate on trying to get reliable 
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time facts. His theory may prove gen- 
uinely useful as an over-all one even if 
certain particular areas continue to fail 
to conform to it. 

The next dates that are surely rele- 
vant are a long distance from hypotheti- 
cal Ulan Bator—between 6000 to 7500 
miles away via Bering Strait—in New 
York (Hunter and Point Peninsula), 
Fennessee, Nebraska, and Georgia 
(Dulany, Sapelo), and clustered—in that 
order—from —25 to —18, or 4400 to 
3700 years ago. They are the earliest 
radiocarbon dates associated with pot 
tery in the Western hemisphere, in Ed 
monson’s list—earlier than anything in 
the American 


Southwest, Mexico 


Guatemala, or South America; and 
there are a half-dozen of them. 

There also are, of course, a lot more 
carbon ballots to be counted, but unless 
the returns from the southern two- 
thirds of the Americas begin pretty soon 
to include some that are firm in being 
close to 5000 years old, it looks as if 
Edmonson’s present sample poll would 
approximately predict the ultimate vote 
of the facts. 

This means, first, that the United 
States had pottery before Latin America 
had it; second, that it probably had it, 
not because of greater inventiveness, 
but because of greater nearness to Asia 
where the invention was made; third, 
that the old suggestion of a genetic con- 
nection between Eastern Woodland and 
Siberian pottery was probably true; and 
fourth, that this means more than Asian 
influences being responsible for a com- 
ponent in eastern U.S.A. culture, and 
that the Asian origin was probably re 
sponsible for most or all pottery in our 
hemisphere. 

Ot course, a single site anywhere 
south of the Rio Grande with repeat- 
edly confirmed carbon dates of 3000 
B.c. or older will knock all this in- 
ferential construct into a collapsed 
heap. But until such a date is found 
and confirmed—or unless it already 
exists and Edmonson has overlooked it 

we must accept his construal as much 
the most likely in the present state of 
knowledge. 

The derivation of all Latin American 
pottery from the U.S.A. Woodland will 
shock many of us, because within less 
than the apparent thousand years after 
Latin America had got its first pottery, 
several areas in it had far outstripped 
the Woodland in total culture—in re- 
ligion and art as well as in ceramics and 
sculpture—and continued to develop 
thereafter while the Woodland stood 
nearly static. 

There is a close parallel here to Hol- 
land and Magdeburg’s having pottery 
as early as Fayum and Merimde, though 
filteen centuries later Egypt had a state 
temples, pyramids, taxes, metals and at 
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least one city, whereas northwest Eu- 
rope had nothing at all comparable. We 
must evidently be ready not to be over- 
impressed by the later pictures of Egypt 
and Mexico-Peru, which loom so much 
fuller in our knowledge and which we 
therefore tend to project back into a 
long past. If future dates corroborate 
Edmonson’s presently available ones, 
the great Near Eastern and Nuclear 
\merican civilizations had a startlingly 
rapid rise. It looks as if Nuclear Amer- 
ica was nuclear only since 1500—1000 
.c.; before that, it was marginal in fea- 
tures like pottery, abreast in some 
others. Edmonson has remarked some- 
thing similar to this about Sumerian 
creativity. 

The implied backwash of pottery and 
advancing culture from Mexico into 
the U.S. Southwest is not too hard to 
accept; nor is the subsequence of An- 
dean ceramic culture to Mexican, espe 
cially as speeded up by a water travel 
jump. A good many items of fact have 
indeed been pointing these ways for 
some time back. We have simply been 
conservative about departing too drasti- 
cally from the customary projection 
back into a remote past of the domi- 
nance and time precedence of the more 
advanced American culture wholes. 

Edmonson has newly redemonstrated 
one point of method; that while breadth 
of vision ultimately pays off, it is diff- 
cult to balance in one’s own mind many 
factors at once. It is wise to select one 
factor or trait, to limit attention to it 
rigorously, then follow it through ruth 
lessly and see where it leads us. Even if 
new dates drastically alter his present 
inferences, it is clear that we shall never 
return wholly to the interpretation that 
was prevalent before. 

Another moral: In the last analysis, 
it is fuller control of facts that de 
termines what view is the right one, 
not who has the subtlest mind, the 
greatest gift of theorizing. The idea of 
carbon dating was a bright one, but it 
was almost bound to occur to a nuclear 
physicist, and not to an archaeologist, 
though it is archaeology that has so far 
been the chief gainer. But for anthro- 
pology, C-14 age determinations are just 
plain brute facts of building stones. Yet 
it is they that have enabled Edmonson 
to put his hypothesis to a test. And 
when we shall have more intercorrobo- 
rative carbon dates concerned with 
crucial early ceramics in strategic re- 
gions, we shall have a more evolved and 
better confirmed interpretation of what 
actually happened. Let us have facts, 
new facts, more facts, relevant to almost 
anything, and I at least will cheerfully 
wait for the superior theorist to show 
us new uses and relevances of the facts. 


Edmonson : NEOLITHIC DIFFUSION RATES 


He will be along—probably sooner, now 
there are so many of us who are at- 
tentive. Science, they say, is organized 
knowledge; but it is equally true that 
only organized knowledge can breed 
science. 

A standardized diffusion rate of cul- 
tural innovations is much like a stand- 
ardized decay or attrition rate of 
morphemes. They both deal with 
change and assume that the rate of 
change can be measured, and that it 
is operationally profitable to assume 
that it is a constant, and see if available 
measurable phenomena confirm the as- 
sumption; or if they do not confirm too 
well, we can at least ascertain how far 
actual change varies from a constant, 
and under what impinging circum- 
stances it varies which way. Impinging 
circumstances means factors outside the 
phenomenon; the constant is at first 
assumed to be of internal origin. As we 
control more organized knowledge on 
the problem, the internal factor may 
prove to be not simple but composite, 
and some of its components may turn 
out to be also external, though second 
arily and seemingly internal. The situ- 
ation has by then become complicated; 
but we have positive knowledge of more 
elements in the complex than we had 
before; until finally we achieve a break- 
through to a new consideration or level, 
which simplifies things once more. 

Glottochronology operates on the 
automatic Or spontaneous systems we 
call languages. It follows one and the 
same language system through, measur- 
ing its change in time. (It is becoming 
clear that there are complications ac- 
cording to position in space also, which 
must be taken into account. That means 
we know more and are making prog- 
ress.) Edmonson isolates a very small 
system like pottery—mostly it would be 
called a trait complex, or unit element— 
and follows it through both time and 
space to ascertain its diffusion rate; with 
the interesting by-product of probably 
upsetting some prevalent archaeologi- 
cal taken-for-granteds. I doubt whether 
he will get a real honest-to-God con- 
stant, an impermeable, unmodifiable 
one. For one thing, he is already ad- 
mitting a probable different diffusion 
rate by water travel: and he has moun- 
tain ranges and deserts and dense forests 
still to reckon with. No matter; his 1150 
miles in 1000 years as of 1960 is an 
achievement. It is a fine base from 
which to take off for further explora- 
tion. Just so, Swadesh’s 819% of cognate 
retention per 1000 years, amended a 
few years later to 86°%, has been ex 
ceedingly productive: it has led us to 
organizing genetic classifications of 


historic language groups which previ- 
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ously we stopped inquiring into as soon 
as it had become clear that there was 
genetic connection between their con- 
stituent members: not to mention other 
results. 

Now Gordon Hewes points out that 
in 1850 Latham announced that the 
average rate at which languages change 
was capable of being approximated. 
Pretty far-sighted: and conservatively 
wise also in its “average rate’”’ and “ap 
proximated.” Yet it was just about a 
century before Swadesh made the at- 
tempt to determine what the average 
rate was; for that is what glottochronol- 
ogy seeks, or ought to seek, along with 
particular departures from the average 
for particular reasons in particular 
Cases. 

I think the same holds for Edmon- 
son’s average diffusion rate. 

I expect, too, that this his first try 
has yielded a figure that will approxi 
mate pretty closely to what the grand 
or ideal average will prove to be when 
we shall control several times as many 
reasonably firm fact dates as now. To 
put it another way, the ideal rate will 
be a useful model from which to work 
toward particular specific situations. 

Finally, while I doubt whether what 
constitutes a culture trait is really a 
“classical” or legitimately established 


problem in anthropology, I concur 


with Edmonson’s “side-stepping” the 
problem. As he says, the distinction be 
tween trait and complex is devoid of 
consequence for his model, pottery dif 
fusion proceeding at the same rate 
whether it is the one or the other. To 
which I would add that pottery is sufh 
ciently defined for satisfactory study by 
its specific physico-chemical properties, 
its processes of manufacture and_ uses, 
its distribution in time and space and 
association with other parts of culture, 
and that defining it by putting it into 
the category of a trait or a complex is 
than a 
verbal irrelevance, or a belated survival. 


Really 


end-product of research accomplished, 


scientifically not much more 


satisfactory definitions are an 


not a precondition of achieving it. 


By J. B. Griffin 


Professor Kroeber, with both maturity 
and judgment, has commented on Ed- 
monson’s “Neolithic Diffusion Rates” 
with more complacency than I can. This 
paper is an interesting example of in 
tellectual agility and statistical sleight 
of hand. In regard to the diffusion of 
“copper” it should be noted that Ed 
primarily talking 
bronze; and that neither the societal 
structure which enabled bronze to dif 


monson is about 


fuse, nor the societies in which it be 
came securely seated, are “‘Neolithic.” 
It may justly be argued that Edmonson 
is often not dealing with the “Neo 
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lithic” in any reasonable sense of the 
term; nor with “diffusion’”—and if the 
latter is so, then “rates” hardly enters 
into the picture. I do not feel capable of 
commenting on some of the traits or the 
sites at which they occur. My knowledge 
of some of the data on which my com- 
ments are offered is only second, third 
or fourth hand, which makes me some 
what uneasy. 

Copper or bronze will be dealt with 
first because it will take less time. 
Kroeber’s estimate of —19 centuries for 
\nvang needs to be raised to —14; if I 
understand current interpretations. 
Tolstoy’s dates for the Baikal and the 
Lena Valley are derived from Oklad 
nikov; some other authors would make 
them 600 to 1000 years later. 

1 wonder why Edmonson did not 
carry out his computations for the 
spread of copper-bronze to the New 
World trom the Old World—or vice 
versa, as the radiocarbon dates (—55, 
—36) from Oconto, Wisconsin suggest. 
The two North American dates he cites 
in this paper are —18 from Isle Royale, 
(presumably an Old Copper Culture pit 
which I watched being excavated) and 
+9 for the Snaketown copper bells. 
Edmonson argues that the presence of 
copper in Adena at—8 strengthens a dif 
fusion connection between Snaketown 
and Isle Royale (or Old Copper). And 
that in some way the Mochica adoption 
of copper at + I enters into this north 
to south diffusion rate. Perhaps this is 
one of the examples where the “com- 
municative processes” are not as simple 
as are needed tor Edmonson’s model. It 
seems perfectly clear to most archaeolo 
gists in the Eastern United States that 
the Old Copper Culture was concen 
trated between 3000 to 1000 B.c., and 
that there is no sound reason to believe 
that it was derived by either direct or 
stimulus diffusion from Northeast Asia. 
Adena 


Hopewell Mississippi use of Copper had 


It is also believed that the 
its origin in the Old Copper tradition, 
but that the uses to which the copper 
was put were profoundly modified. For 
quite a few years, no one with knowl 
edge of North and Middle America has 
suggested that eastern U.S. copper was a 
source for Mexican or South American 
metallurgy. For quite a few years, the 
evidence on the Southwestern U.S. cast 
copper items is that they were derived 
from western Mexico, where the tech 
nique seems to have developed about 
A.p. 700-900 as a result of diffusion of 
kind South 
(America. As a concluding remark on 


some from northwestern 
copper, I may say that there has been a 


real lack of 
Edmonson and his advisors if Old Cop 


communication between 
per can be included as a part of “Neo 
lithic Diffusion Rates.” 

While Kroeber’s comments indicate 


shock at a date of —64 for Ushimado 
pottery and a betting disbelief in its 
antiquity, he has just learned from me 
the still more shocking dating for 
Jomon pottery. I am shocked that Ed- 
monson in his blind use of dates and 
words did not start his pottery lines from 
Honshu; and in support of my conten 
tion that he should have, I offer the 
University of Michigan laboratory’s re 
cent dates for Earliest Jomon at the 
Natsushima site near ‘Tokoyo. These 
are ca. —-72, and make it easily the oldest 
radiocarbon dated pottery in the world. 
I did not say the oldest pottery in the 
world, even though it is typologically a 
rather simple fictile fabric. I would 
agree with Edmonson that the attrib 
uted age of Kenya pottery is too early, 
but I would wait for a radiocarbon date 
rather than use Edmonson’s line. 

‘The dates in the Near East, Medite1 
ranean, and Europe in his alignment 
make some reasonable sense because 
this is a known diffusion area, and be 
cause many generations of archaeolo 
gists have worked to present the evi 
dence for the development and spread 
of many varieties of pottery along vary- 
ing diffusion and migration routes. Why 
Edmonson’s technique was not applied 
to the known or assumed spread of pot 
tery traditions or complexes is some 
what of a mystery. 

The dates for the Baikal at —35 are 
Tolstoy's, taken from Okladnikov; but 
I doubt that either source has dates of 
—$4 for the middle and lower Lena. 
Other writers, besides myself, have been 
skeptical of these dates for Siberia in 
what seemed to be known 
Asiatic pottery. The 
Ordos and Yangtze dates are guesses, 


terms ol 
about eastern 
and not very modern ones at that. 

The date for the earliest appearance 
of pottery in China, and more specif 
ically in north China, is not known. 
Certainly neither the painted pottery 
nor the black pottery cultures of about 
2000 B.c. and 1700 B.c. have anything 
to do with it. The utilitarian pottery 
north China is a_ cord 
marked (not fabric or basketry) earth 
enware that is markedly different from 
early Near Eastern-Mediterranean pot- 


throughout 


tery, and significantly different from the 
central southern and southwestern Si 
berian pottery which came in from the 
west. It must have had a considerable 
antiquity in China before 2000 B.c. It 
is linked in its essential ceramic features 
with Earliest Jomon, with the earliest 
known pottery in the Fukien-Hongkong 
area of southeast China, and with the 
spread of pottery into Malaya. 

The Norton Complex at the Tyatayet 
site at Cape Denbigh is not the earliest 
pottery in Alaska, but the Choris pot- 
tery is not much earlier—back, say, to 

7. Both Choris and the Norton Com- 
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plex are derived from the lower Lena, 
and the linear and check stamp surfaces 
of this Alaska pottery are ultimately de- 
rived from North China, not earlier 
(assumed) than about 1700 B.c. when 
such surface finishes began to be com- 
mon in the Yellow River drainage and 
as far east as Shantung. We will assume 
that the —1 date for 
Denbigh area pottery is too late; but 


with Edmonson 
not for his reasons. 

Edmonson has accepted the —24 date 
for pottery on a site in western New 
York dated by Libby. Ritchie in his re- 
port on the site clearly pointed out that 
the pottery was not in direct association 
and that the evidence was presumptive. 
He has since, however, used this date as 
though it dated the pottery. Edmonson 
has also cited Caldwell for a —25 date 
for the Hunter site in New York. Actu 
ally, these two dates are the same radio 
carbon run on the same specimen from 
Furthermore, the solid 
carbon date obtained by Libby is prob 


the same site. 


ably wrong, whether it has anything to 
do with the pottery or not. The Orient 
culture of Long Island has the same 
general behavior patterns as those of 
Ritchie's Point Peninsula I people at 
the Hunter site. 


cating. 


They were communi 
cultural 
practices are known from New England 


Furthermore, similar 
to the western Great Lakes where they 
1500 B.c. to 500) Bec, 
Most of these local representatives of 
the late Archaic and 
plexes are without pottery. Edmonson 


are dated from 


Transitional com- 


has grossly misused the archaeological 
data available for New York when he 
cites Lamoka as having a bottom date 
of —24, to support the arrival of pottery 
at —24. lived and 
varied Laurentian Culture is known to 
occur between Lamoka and Point Pen 


The much longer 


insula I. Besides, —24 is not the bottom 
date for Lamoka, but is instead the best 
dating for Lamoka in Central New York. 

The Sapelo Island and Dulany dates 
in Georgia are not identical, they are 
not the same neither is 
The dates for fiber tem- 


“ware” and 
Orange ware. 
pered pottery in the far southeast at 
about —20 precede by about 1000 years 
any firm date we have for pottery in the 
north. In addition, the fiber tempered 
pottery is a unique ceramic complex 
and its origin is difficult to determine. 
\t one time I proposed its origin as the 
result of stimulus diffusion from Wood 
land pottery people in the north; but 
at the moment this seems less likely than 
it did 15 years ago. . 
Middle northwest 
South American pottery is as distinct 
from Woodland pottery as is Jomon 
from Jarmo. Middle America is the 
same kind of diffusion area as is the 
Near East-Mediterranean. The dates 
used by Tlatilco and 


American and 


Edmonson for 
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Kaminaljuyu are both too early—the 
first by about 700 to 500 years, and the 
second by at least 1000 years. Better 
dates on both sites have appeared; and 
the ceramic complexes at neither site 
should have been seriously accepted as 
being as old as the first radiocarbon 
dates suggested. Neither complex had 
anything to do with early pottery in 
Meso-America, for they were too de- 
veloped and sophisticated, and were 
known to be preceded by simpler pot- 
tery. 

Before Edmonson has a chance to in- 
corporate Willey’s personal communi- 
cation of —24 centuries for Ecuadorean 
Valdivia, may I suggest a bit of caution, 
in that the style to which 
Valdivia belongs should not be any- 
where near that early; and the dates 
were obtained, I hear, from shell speci- 
mens. Mona-Monagrillo 


ceramic 


may be a 
“reliable” date, for the pottery does not 
belong to the late pre-Classic styles. 

With the data he chose to use, why 
did Edmonson not spread pottery from 
New York to the Southwest? He could 
have used the convenient Valley, Ne- 
braska, date at —19; but he chose to 
ignore this on the advice of the excava- 
tor—which was sound judgment by the 
excavator and by Edmonson. Curiously, 
he chose to ignore Mersin and Matarrah 
because they did not fit. The applica- 
tion of this approach by the author is 
not model science. 

I did not think that anyone with any 
knowledge of American prehistory, or 
of maize, could seriously postulate o1 
imply the diffusion of maize from Bat 
Cave, New Mexico. Many American 
archaeologists have been very carefully 
avoiding a —37 date for Bat Cave maize. 
Their reasons are not entirely clear to 
me, but I respect their judgment. On 
the bases of other early dates in the 
southwest on maize that is equally prim- 
itive, the Bat Cave date seems to be 
about 1500 to 2000 years too early. The 

10 date for Middlesex, New York, cited 
from Krieger, is based on one kernel 
from a mixed site with late Point Pen- 
insula on top, from which the kernel 
fragment probably came. Ritchie 
stopped mentioning maize in Middlesex 
about 15 years ago. It should not be 
planted there again. Is it too much to 
suggest to Edmonson that, when he seri- 
ously wants to measure the spread of 
maize in a “Neolithic” age, stage, phase, 
level, or epoch, he first try to measure 
its spread in pre-ceramic societies which 
is what it certainly did? Furthermore, 
it might be measured in its spread north 
and south from an area of the world 
where it had a reasonable chance of 
having been developed. 

Among statements that I find quite 
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baffling, I may cite the following. “Pot- 
tery must have followed the growing of 
maize in Mexico by more than a mil- 
lenium; hence maize had every chance 
to precede ceramics in Peru. From the 
fact that it did not, we are forced to as- 
sume either that the development of 
suitable navigation along the Pacific 
Coast was coincidental with the arrival 
of pottery in Acapulco or that maize, for 
other reasons, stuck to land diffusion.” 
Perhaps it is that word “Acapulco” that 
throws my thinking astray. “Acapulco” 
has many meanings but the only pottery 
that I can think of which could reason- 
ably have come to that bay by boat are 
the Chinese ceramics carried from the 
Far East by the Spanish galleons. Maize 
did precede pottery in Meso-America by 
from 2000 to 1500 years, but was appar- 
ently too deeply rooted to move at 
Edmonson’s diffusion rate so that the 
Peruvians had a pot to boil it in when 
it got there. 


By OsMUND MENGHINY 


Edmonson’s model is not universally 
applicable in the temporal sense. For 
instance, nobody would think in such 
terms of conditions in Protolithic 
(Lower Paleolithic) times. Even its ap- 
plication to the higher hunters and 
gatherers of the Miolithic (Upper 
Paleolithic), conditions 
anthropologically, 


whose were 
and eco- 
nomically so much closer to those of the 
Neolithic, seems neither possible nor 
plausible. On the other hand, by fully 


metal-using periods, craft specialization 


socially, 


had turned the communicative process 
into other channels, and at the same 
time lifted it to another intellectual 
plane. 

Further, the model is not universally 
applicable in the spatial sense, either, 
difhiculties 
when taking water-travel into account, 
particularly in regard to trans-Pacific 
relations. 


as shown by Edmonson’s 


This is only one example 
that environmental circum- 
stances, which are not always uniform 


showing 


and constant, cannot be neglected in 
long-range calculations, especially since 
the diffusion of culture traits and cul- 
ture complexes is not only a temporal- 
spatial communicative process. 

communica- 
tive process” is an essentially human ac- 
tivity. It can different 
while in process, which react on the 


Last, but not least, this 


have aspects 
temporal-spatial sequence. People may 
or may not accept a cultural trait or 
idea presented to them, as shown by the 
absence of copper and bronze in pre- 
historic Africa, for instance. Decisions 
by human beings, whether conscious or 
unconscious, made voluntarily or some- 
times involuntarily, stand behind the 
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cultural facts we unearth. Thus the dif- 
fusion of cultural traits and complexes 
is an essentially historical process, whose 
complex causal connexions can be il- 
lustrated by a model and discussed in 
abstract terms, but can not be abstracted 
in a universally valid formula. And in 
very few instances do we have enough 
facts to understand fully the causal re 
lations of prehistoric events. 

Thus, Edmonson’s model can neces- 
sarily be applied only to Neolithic con- 
ditions, and this only tentatively. Set- 
ting aside the reliability of the dates 
Edmonson uses in applying his model 
to the diffusion of Neolithic ceramics, 
I am of the opinion that no Old World 
prehistorians, or other specialists in this 
field, will accept his placing the center 
for the world diffusion of pottery in 
Mongolia, or the date of about 8000 
B.c. he assigns to it, on such scanty and 
subjectively evaluated evidence. I think 
I have made clear above the reasons 
why such an aberrant result is possible 
after quite sound theorizing. Therefore, 
I am not prepared to accept Edmon- 
son’s mean rate of diffusion, even as a 
guide; it cannot be generalized, and is 
of only purely theoretical value. If the 
application of Edmonson’s model on his 
best material of 73 dates gives such a 
dubious result, I do not think it is 
necessary to discuss his other examples 
(although his results for the diffusion of 
copper seem quite reasonable, if in 
stead of Meshed, Iran, we assume the 
Near East area for its place of origin). 

I do not think that the problem at 
the basis of this paper can be solved 
practicably by such reasoning, nor per- 
haps at the present state of our knowl 
edge; it is of exceptional importance 
for future research. I also think that 
this paper is a fine example of Ameri 
can anti-historic thought—the 
that statistics can compensate for com 


belief 
prehension. 


By Taryo OBAYASHI 


I find Edmonson’s attempt very stim 
ulating, if not quite convincing. I have 
no a priori objection to the idea that 
any single invention of a certain type 
would, under certain circumstances, 
diffuse from its point of origin at a 
constant rate. However, as Edmonson 
admits, this kind of study surely involves 
many difficulties. Those involved in 
dating the first occurrence of a trait, in 
determining the distance it travelled, 
and in assuming what route it took are 
particularly apparent in his treatment 
of pottery and copper in East and 
Southeast Asia. In the following, I shall 


discuss them: 

°] appreciate the aid of Professors Ic hiro 
Yahata, Takeshi Sekino, and of Mr. Hakari, 
of the University of Tokyo, in drafting this 
comment 
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Potrery (Table 2) 


Date 2. Ushimado, Japan —64 
The oldest C-14 date known for Jomon 


pottery comes from Natsushima - shell 
mound, near Yokosuka: 7280 B.c. + 500 
(shell), and 7490 B.c. +400 (charcoal) 
(Serizawa 1960: 102). Whether the dif 


fusion route was via 
certain. 
Date 29. Ordos, China (—25) 

We do not yet know exactly when pot- 
tery first appeared in North China, but a 
date of about 2500 B.c. in southern Shansi 
or western Honan has been suggested (per- 
sonal communication of Prof. Sekino; cf. 
Mizuno 1955: 172). If the first pottery in 
this area was painted ware, the diffusion 
route probably was from Eastern Europe 
to Northern China. But it also seems pos 
sible that combed pottery in Ordos goes 
back to 3000 B.c. In this case, it was dif- 
fused from the north, probably Siberia (cf. 
Loehr 1952: 51). 

Date 41. Yangtze, China (—15) 

The first occurrence of pottery in the 
Yangtze region is more obscure than in 
Northern China, but indications seem to 
suggest a date somewhat earlier than 1500 
B.c. (cf. Mizuno 1957: 31-32). 


Korea is still un- 


Correr: (Table 3) 


Date 24. Anyang, China (—19)b 
Edmonson’s assumption that copper pre 
ceded bronze everywhere has not been 
proven for China, where bronze seems to 
have been the oldest metal. It occurred 
about the 16th or 17th century B.c. (per- 
sonal communication of Prof. Sekino. cf. 
Mizuno 1958: 11). 
Date 35. Sasebo, Kyushu, Japan (—6)b 
The priority of copper to bronze in 
Japan has not been proved. Bronze objects 
appear in large quantity about the begin- 
ning of the Christian era (Mori 1960: 78); 
but the first occurrence of bronze in north- 
ern Kyushu is assumed to date from about 


200 B.c. (personal communication of Prof. 
Yahata). 
Date 37. Champa (+2) 
Palembang, Sumatra (+7) 
Java, Indonesia (+9) 
Date 38. Palembang, Sumatra (+-7 
Date 39. Java, Indonesia (+-9) 


Ihe priority of copper to bronze in these 
areas has again not been proved. The oldest 
metal age in Southeast Asia is thought to 
be the Dongson culture, with bronze ob 
jects. The dates of first occurrence, and the 
diffusion routes given in Figure 3, are not 
acceptable. According to Heine-Geldern 
(1951: fig. 37), bronze entered Southeast 
\sia, particularly Indochina, via Central 
\sia and along the Sino-Tibetan border, 
in the 8th century B.c. 


treat the dif- 
fusion rate of bronze, but of copper. 
Therefore, the dates of the East-Asiatic 
and Southeast-Asiatic occurrences dis 
cussed above should be omitted from 
the calculation of the diffusion rate. I 
would be very much interested to see if 
the hypothetical Neolithic 
rate will be strengthened 
comments by 


Edmonson does not 


diffusion 
after co 
ordinating other col- 


leagues. 
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By CHARLES PARAIN® 
article 
avenue of 


Edmonson’s undoubtedly 
research by 


which all concerned with problems of 


opens a new 


cultural diffusion will profit. His con- 
clusions will force them to reflect on the 
elements of these problems with more 
rigor and to ask themselves very useful 
questions, even if they do not com- 
pletely agree with the method proposed. 

Specialists will probably challenge 
the dates of most ancient appearance 
of this or that trait. One can admit, 
however, that the apparent rates of 
diffusion of the traits on which the ar- 
gument is based constitute provisionally 
usable approximations, and these rates 
do roughly appear to be sufficiently 
close to one another. 

Nevertheless, one may question the 
significance and bearing to be attrib- 
uted to these observations, as well as 
the validity of the analyses which ex 
plain them, especially with respect to 
diffusions realized after the Neolithic 
epoch, but in the words of the author, 
in a Neolithic fashion. As the author 
considers that some part of communi- 
cation remains “Neolithic” even in the 
most modern urban settings, we have a 
right to examine the conditions of these 
recent diffusions more closely, not only 
for themselves, but for the light that 
they can and must cast on the most 
ancient diffusions. The analyses would 
become completely valid only if they 
conformed to observations made on the 
whole historical development, at least 
in so far as the means of massive dif- 
fusion, from the printing press to the 
radio, do not intervene. 

In a general way, it seems to me that 
the author proceeds from conceptions 
which are too mechanistic, and limits 
himself to explanations which are too 
mechanistic. It seems indispensable al 
ways to keep in mind the qualitative ob- 
stacles besides the quantitative ob- 
stacles; and transmission by leaps beside 
linear transmission. 

(1) Distance is not the only factor in 
the diffusion of a culture trait from one 
civilization area to the whole of another 
civilization area. It is indispensable that 
the cultural level of the host people or 
the general conditions of its cultural 
development permit the acceptance and 
the assimilation of the trait in question. 
For centuries, Fgypt re- 
mained impervious to the adoption of 


Pharaonic 


the wheel, which nevertheless was well- 
known to her Asiatic 
partners, and this continued until she 
learned to utilize the war chariot. It will 
here that because of the 
vital interest involved in their adoption, 
military techniques, or techniques con- 
sidered under their military aspect, are 
the ones best transmitted in spite of 
differences in general technical level. 


neighbors and 


be noticed 


Transmission of a technique, at a uni- 
form speed over immense areas, sup 
poses either great cultural homogeneity, 
or major, exceptional interest in this 
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technique; and all the more so if its 
assimilation involves difficulties. The 
mobility of the different culture traits 
is thus very variable. The qualitative 
aspect of the invention as well as the 
qualitative aspect of the environment 
in which it is transmitted must neces- 
sarily be taken into consideration. 

(2) Besides the cultural homogeneity 
of the transmitting and receiving peo 
ples, it is indispensable to consider the 
social homogeneity of the receiving 
milieu. When a relative degree of social 
homogeneity latter, 
transmission is made easily from close 


subsists in the 


to close, trom person to person, on a 
continuous line. However, when social 
differentiation has been accentuated to 
the point where it results in a difference 
in living standard and in a difference in 
culture between the leader and his en- 
tourage on the one hand, and the mass 
of the population on the other, or be- 
tween definitely characterized social 
classes, it follows that political and 
cultural centers are constituted which 
impose their decisions and set the pace 
for vaster and vaster wholes. Transmis- 
sion then runs the risk of being made, 
not from person to immediately neigh 
boring person (or even from specialist 
to specialist), but from a more evolved 
area to a politico-cultural center some 
distance from the border dividing the 
two areas. A secondary diffusion then 
radiates from the center to the limits of 
the less evolved area without always 
reaching them. In France, for example, 
in the case of techniques which were 
Neolithic 


vine and 


diffused, apparently, in a 
fashion flail, 


techniques), one observes that 


(harvest wine 
they 
often diffused from center to center by 
more or less extended leaps. Recently, 
there still subsisted on the borders of 
culture areas, in their contact zone, 
archaisms of technique as well as of 
customs and of belief (Parain 1957). It 
is permissible to think that the processes 
of cultural differentiation between the 
tribes and the groups of tribes, as well 
as the processes of soc ial differentiation 
within the tribes, had begun to develop 
as soon as the Neolithic epoch. At least, 
these processes can not be neglected 
when it comes to more recent diffusions 
in the Neolithic fashion. 

(3) What is said about the “Neolithic 
revolution” is relatively secondary with 
respect to the main subject, but it is 
worth-while because the 


discussion is on the same ground of the 


considering 


qualitative as opposed to a quantitative 
interpretation. Even if a large number 
of traits composing what is 


called the Neolithic 


nated outside of Iraq and converged 


usually 
revolution origi 


there for geographical reasons, this is no 
reason to deny the appearance of a real 
revolution in technique in Iraq (or ina 
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neighboring zone). A revolution is not 
defined by a juxtaposition, a quantita 
tive accumulation of traits. Only when 
qualitative transformations are mani- 
fested can it really be perceived. Some 
time before the “revolution,” properly 
speaking, a number of the traits which 
will enter into its Composition are seen 
to appear here and there, but not one of 
these traits is revolutionary in itself. 
The revolution is a process of combin 
ing, of the structuring of these elements 
by the action of a particularly dynamic 
factor which gives them a shape, a mean- 
ing, and an efficacy that are really new 
(in this case, the cultivation of cereals 
and other plants, and the domestication 
of animals). 

Far from tending to contest the in 
terest of Edmonson’s research and the 
importance of the results he has already 
obtained, it seems to me that the pre 
ceding reflections should help to over- 
come the difficulties which will surely 
arise as soon as he broadens the field of 
his observations. Data that would be 
judged to be anomalous or even un- 
likely, if only the quantitative aspect of 
the processes is considered, should be 
come elucidated and explained by their 
qualitative aspects. 


By JEAN PERROTT 


Edmonson’s paper makes stimulating 
reading, and his hypothesis is tempting; 
but taking into account the immense 
difhculties, of which he is perfectly 
aware, his argument fails to convince. 
Without discussing the intrinsic value 
of his hypothesis, these general remarks 
may be made concerning evidence from 
the Near East: 

(1) With or without the help of C-14 
dating, general opinion dates the simul- 
taneous appearance of pottery in the 
Near East from Iran to Palestine, 
through Kurdistan, Cilicia and Syria, 
somewhere in the 6th millennium B.c. 
The appearance of pottery in this re 
gion is not closely linked to a definite 
level of food production, nor even to 
sedentary living; nevertheless, it seems 
to constitute a “rational” trait in the 
general cultural development which 
follows the emergence of a food pro 
duction system based on the cultivation 
of cereals. The diffusion of pottery is 
subsequent to the diffusion of cereals. 

(2) Pottery makes its appearance in 
Egypt later than in Southwest Asia, as 
does the cultivation of cereals. A certain 
period of time was necessary for wheat 
and barley—the natural habitat of which 
was the hilly zone from Palestine to the 
Nile Valley by 
dificult roads. In prehistoric times, the 


Zagros—to reach the 


Sinai peninsula was an insurmountable 
barrier and the only roads were the sea 
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routes. This presupposes the sailing of 
boats from the Syrian coast to the Delta 
region and up the Nile to Upper Egypt, 
or from the Arabian coast through the 
Red Sea to the African coast and to 
Egypt through Wadi Hamamat: To any- 
body familiar with those intermediate 
regions, the idea of the diffusion of pot- 
tery from the Caspian shores to Kenya 
through the center of the 
peninsula sounds fantastic. 
(3) The diffusion of copper is quite a 
different matter, as its first use is inde- 
pendent of the general cultural de 
velopment. It is certainly in part related 
to the proximity and the nature of ore 
deposits. A distinction should be drawn 
between the diffusion of metal artifacts 
by way of commercial relations and the 
propagation of the techniques of metal- 
lurgy. Before discussing the reliability 
of a few C-14 datings it would therefore 
be necessary to try to determine the de- 
eree of knowledge at- 
tested to by the metal artifacts found on 
the various sites. There is a far greater 
difference between the hammering and 
the casting of copper than between pure 
copper and bronze. For the specialists in 
ancient metallurgy, the admixture of 
tin, probably accidental at first, repre- 
sents only a minor development. Cast 
ing around a core, a complicated process 


Arabian 


technological 


sul in use today, was current practice 
for the metallurgists of Southern Pales- 
tine around 3500 B.c., hundreds of 
vears before the appearance of bronze; 
and still earlier, it was probably known 
to the semi-nomad population around 
the Syro-Arabian desert. On the other 
hand, pre-dynastic Egypt knew only 
hammered copper, and it is only in the 
early dynastic period that Egyptians 
began the exploitation of copper ore in 
the Sinai peninsula. 

(4) C-14 dates in the Near East can- 
not be considered independently of the 
general archaeological evidence. As for 
the hard facts of cultural reality, it is 
difficult to see at present how they can 
be better explained than by the con- 


cept of cultural complexes. 


By MERRICK POSNANSKY 


Edmonson’s approach is original, if 
perhaps somewhat hypothetical. Its 
tremendous value, which cannot be un- 
derestimated, lies in its well considered 
collation of the data bearing on the 
diffusion of the “cultural traits” of pot 
tery and copper. 

Though the diffusion routes and rates 
as expressed in the maps are generally 
convincing, the 


distinction between 


the diffusion of pottery and that of 
pottery manufacture should be realized. 
The results may have some relevance 


regarding the spread of the food pro- 
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duction, with which pottery is normally 
associated, though the use of the term 
“Neolithic” is perhaps questionable in 
the context of the first appearance in 
an area of pottery and copper. 

Though Edmonson has considered 
the effect of the surface irregularities of 
the earth’s crust on diffusion rates, cli 
matic irregularities are of equal, if not 
greater, importance. In Africa, the effect 
of the Saharan desert, the Sudd swamps, 
the Congo Forest and the less visible 
barriers of endemic insect-borne disease 
cannot be overstressed, and must surely 
affect the diffusion rates as compared 
with the Northern European Plain and 
Steppe, for example. A constant arrived 
at from two such contrasting zones 
must, to some extent, be suspect. A 
further complicating factor affecting 
diffusion rates and their constant must 
surely lie in the rapid social and eco 
nomic changes which are consequent in 


Middle 
East, and which result in the diffusion 


such “origin” centres as the 
of successive traits, many of which may 
overtake previously dispersed traits. An 
example of this is the probable simul 
taneous arrival of pottery and ironwork 
ing in the area west of the Great Lakes 
in Africa. In such a case the rate would 
depend, not on a Neolithic society as 
in Central Europe and Asia, but on a 
more complex Iron Age Society. 


What 


bring out is the general acceptability of 


Edmonson’s approach does 
radiocarbon dates. His world-wide ap 
proach is refreshing, as is his suggestion 
of a pottery origin in the Ulan Bator 
vicinity. Hitherto, perhaps too much 
attention has been focused on Middle 
Eastern origins. 


By IrRvinc Rous! 


Edmonson’s paper leads me to raise 
a question of theory. Edmonson makes 
no reference to the concept of society, 
whether expressed in the form of a 


single community, or as the grouping 
of communities into cultures, phases, or 
foci (to use alternative terminologies 
current in the arc haeological literature). 
Throughout his paper, Edmonson refers 
to the diffusion of traits from person to 
person, rather than from community to 
community or from culture to culture. 

In my own thinking, “diffusion of 
traits from person to person”’ means the 
process whereby an innovator creates a 
new custom, or adopts it from a foreign 
source, and gradually persuades the rest 
of the people in his community to fol 
low his « xample. Nonarchaeologists are 
perhaps unaware of the extent to which 
investigated this 


process. It is the basis for our technique 


archaeologists have 
of seriation, whereby we determine the 
age of sites by investigating the increase 
or decrease in the popularity of traits 


through time, i.e., the extent to which 


4b 


have 
adopted a new trait or abandoned it in 
favor of a still newer trait. ‘The theory 
behind this technique has been well 


the individuals in a community 


discussed by Ford (1951) among others. 


The difkusion of traits from 


munity to community or from culture 


coml- 


to culture is another matter. Here, I 
think it is necessary to make a distinc 
tion between (1) diffusion from one 
community to another within the same 
culture; and (2) spread from a com 
munity in one culture to a community 
in another culture. Theoretically, (1) 
than (2) and should 
happen more rapidly, since there is no 
problem of adjustment to a different 
cultural background. So far as (1) is 


should be easier 


concerned, therefore, 1 am inclined to 
agree with Edmonson that functional 
interrelationships among traits need 
not be taken into consideration. I do 
not agree that this is justifiable in the 
case of (2), however. ‘Too many instances 
can be cited in which a group has re 
trait, when it is 


jected a new even 


eminently “rational,” because it does 
not fit their culture. 
Osborne (1957) has recently discussed 


North 
Pacific Coast and Plateau areas of North 


this poimt with respect to the 
America. He cites several scattered o¢ 
currences of pottery in those areas, in 
some cases fired, and in others not. Ap 
parently, the trait was accepted by some 


“persons” in these areas (contrary to 


Figure 2) and even became integrated 
inte several cultures adjacent to the 
Plains; but the majority of persons and 
cultures rejected it. If Edmonson’s date 
of 1900 o.c. for the first appearance of 
pottery on the Plains is correct, and if 
knowledge of pottery reached the Pa 
cific Northwest soon thereafter, as seems 
likely, people in the latter area must 
have rejected it during a period ot over 
5000 years, except in the few instances 
enumerated by Osborne. 

\n example of a somewhat different 
kind is provided by the diffusion of 
pottery to the lower Orinoco River. Ed 
monson considers the date of 900 B.c. 
for the first appearance of pottery in 
reliable. | 


this area to be relativels 


would agree, but would point out that 
pottery does not seem to have spread 
to all of the 


Orinoco. There is reason to believe that 


cultures on the lower 
some of the previous nonceramic cul 
tures survived alongside the pottery 
making immigrants, as happened els¢ 
in the Caribbean area (Cruxent 
1958-59: 14-16). 
one of the nonceramic cultures appat 
ently 


where 
and Rouse, Indeed, 
nineteenth 
century among the Warrau Indians of 


persisted into the 
the Orinoco Delta (personal communi- 
Johannes Wilbert). It is 
probable that the 


cation from 
ancestors of the 


Warrau lived alongside people of the 


Saladero and subsequent ceramic cul 
tures for nearly 3000 years and _ that 
they resisted the diffusion of pottery 
during that entire time. 

By tailing to take into consideration 
instances like these, in which cultures 
have persisted in rejecting traits ac 
cepted by adjacent or coexistent cul 
tures, Edmonson gives a distorted pic 
ture of the nature of diffusion. He views 
it as a “simple,” two-dimensional proc 
ess, taking place in time and “person 
space.” In my opinion. the process is 
complicated by a third dimension, that 
of a culture or society, and Edmonson’s 
model should be revised to include this 
dimension. 

In its present form, the model does 
not satisfactorily explain why some cul 
tures have adopted traits more rapidly 
and more completely than others. Why, 
for example, did the Chinese develop a 
civilization well 
Christ, when our ancestors in Western 


before the time of 
Europe failed to do so although they 
had as much, if not more, contact with 
the center of civilization in the Neat 
East, lived in a similar environment, 
and occupied a similar topographical 
position relative to the land masses of 
the Old World (to use 
term)? Why, durir 
i skimo-Nors¢ Greenland, 
did the Eskimo adopt so many Nors¢ 
traits and the Eskimo 
traits, especially since the Eskimo traits 


Edmondson’s 
i the 150 years of 


contact in 
Norse so. few 


were better adapted to the environ 
ment? Why have the Japanese made 
better use of the “rational” aspects of 
Western civilization than their neigh 
bors, the Chinese? Why is the technical 
assistance which the United States sup 
plies to underdeveloped countries more 
successful in some cases than in others? 
I do not believe that these questions 
can be answered without taking into 


consideration the concept of a culture. 


By J]. M. CRUXEN1 


Edmonson proposes a world-wide ex 
pansion of Neolithic culture by a kind 
of “railroad line” diffusion from station 
to station, which seems to me impos 
sible to establish reliably in the light of 
our present knowledge. There are two 
phenomena opposing such a large-scale 
diffusion theory: (1) convergence o1 
parallelism; and (2) unplanned mari- 
World-wide similari 


ties can never be explained merely by 


time movement. 


wishing to demonstrate the fact, or by 
basing one’s opinion on a single phe- 
nomenon. Cultures with their own dis 
tinctive characteristics have arisen in 
diverse parts of the world, and have dif 
fused through marginal contacts (or os 
mosis), Commerce, Conquest, migration, 
and unplanned “extraordinary voy 


ages” (i.e., by accident). 


Ethnology furnishes many examples 
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~ groups that have refused to accept 
pottery, one of the basic neolithic traits. 
Rouse, in his comment on this article, 
cites the Warrau Indians, who, despite 
some acculturation and evolution, seem 
to be Meso-Indian survivors. Perhaps 
they lack pottery today because of en 
they live 
in pile dwellings in the Orinoco River 
delta, and only 


vironmental limitations, for 


with great difficulty 
could they find suitable clays in this 
habitat. Possibly in earlier times they 
inhabited a region which afforded clay, 
but their way of life did not permit 
them to accept pottery; if so, perhaps 
this prejudice allowed them to settle 
without inconvenience in the Orinoco 
delta. The difficulty of 


there would not have been considered 


getting clay 


a drawback, since they felt no need for 
pottery. 

Another Venezuelan group, the Chi 
ricoa, who hunt and gather on the 
plains (/lanos) of Apure province, con 
firm the possibility of such an appraisal. 
Although they live in a region affording 
excellent raw materials for pottery, and 
have always been surrounded by ce 
ramic using groups (such as the Acha 
guas, the Yaruno, the Salivas, and 
others), the Chiricoa have never made 
nor used pottery. They reject it not 
simply because their nomadism makes 
its transport impractical, and because 
they lack time to manufacture replace 
ments for broken vessels, but also be 
cause when they find vessels made by 
other groups they dare not use these be 
cause of their fear of witchcraft. Beliefs 
such as this can considerably retard the 
acceptance of techniques or artifacts by 
a group. During the time I lived with 
the Chiricoa, I found them to be very 
little acculturated. They had accepted 
only some cloth, which they had stolen, 


Western 


neighbors 


and various glass bottles, 


lack. 


bottles were highly prized because of 


which then These 


their properties of “impermeability” 


visibility,” and because 


they were free of the 


and “interion 
“neighbor 
witches” traps. 

One can not deny the occurrence ol 
diffusion, but its limitations in passing 
through time and space must be recog 
nized. Although his study is impression 
istic, André Leroi-Gourhan (19:16) dem 
onstrates that passage via the Bering 
Strait was not so easy, rapid, and inevi 
table as many believe. While accepting 
the fact of passage through the Strait, I 
do not think it satisfactorily accounts 
for the entire population of the Amen 
icas. (Even so, the spread of ceramics 
by neolithic peoples with a rather high 
technical development could be more 
easily explained by diffusion than could 
the astonishing similarities recorded be- 
tween the Siberian and African lithic, 
and that of South America—similarities 
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which at present confront us with prob 
lems of great import and greater incom- 
prehensibility.) 

It is premature to establish a diffusion 
route leading from a remote point in 
the Old World all the way to Patagonia. 
Convergence and accidental voyages 
cannot be ignored. Barriers against dif 
fusion have existed for thousands of 
years to block its path. We have many 
examples of present-day aborigines who 
are quite reluctant to accept Western 
culture, and who reject that of their 
neighbors. Moreover, we can see how 
much time it often takes for modern 
advances to penetrate into rural areas, 
even though a major city or the capital 
lies only a few kilometers away. Tradi 
tions and superstitions are barriers that 
are successful over time. 

When we closely examine problems 
of the spread of many culture traits 
over thousands of kilometers, we think 
of the thousands and thousands of years 
that would be necessary for ceramics to 
reach South America by means of the 
“railroad route” via the Bering Strait. 
If this theory were valid, it seems to me 
that the ceramics of the nuclear centers 
of diffusion—i.e., the oldest ceramics of 
the Old World—must be assigned an 
age of more than 15,000 or 20,000 vears. 
In no other way could one explain their 
presence by diffusion in the Americas 
as early as the date of 4,450 + 20 B.p. 
which Edmonson cites (see Rubin and 
Alexander 1960: 181). 

Chronology everywhere is still in its 
infancy today. Radiocarbon dates are 
too few, and one still awaits chronolog 
ical results in the study of many South 
\merican cultures. 

It is interesting to note a previous 
comment on the subject. The problem 
of world-wide Neolithic similarities was 
dealt with by A. Vayson de Pradenne 
who arrived at the following conclu 


sion: 


To sum up:—the idea which emerges 
from the facts set out above is that, instead 
of regarding the polished-stone cultures of 
contemporary savages and our own neo- 
lithic ancestors as comparable—as the con- 
vergent outcome of separate lines of evolu- 
tion, proceeding at unequal rates—one 
should regard them both as the outcome of 
a great shock that shook humanity and 
roughly levelled up the various industrial 
stages, being succeeded by a phase of iso- 
lated advances moving at unequal rates 
(1935: 310). 


By H. D. SANKALIAY® 


This is indeed a very novel treatment 
of the diffusion concept. Regarding the 
approach itself, 1 wonder how Edmon- 
son would explain certain cultural “‘is- 
lands” or “backwaters” suggesting a 
Neolithic or Pastoral stage. I have in 
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mind the Todas of the Niligiris, who in 
spite of the flourishing, highly advanced 
Iron Age civilization around them per- 
Sist in retaining a pastoral culture. 
There must be similar “islands” in 
many parts of the world, and _ these 
would prevent our statistically count- 
ing the rate of diffusion. A number of 
factors are involved in diffusion, and I 
do not know if these can be simplified 
in the manner attempted by Edmonson. 
However, I congratulate the author on 
his novel approach. 


By Douctas W. SCHWARTz* 


It would be interesting to experi- 
ment in the New Guinea area, or some 
region with roughly comparable Neo- 
lithic conditions, to see how diffusion 
rates today compare with those figured 
archaeologically. The 
would preferably be 


chosen 
those not. in- 


traits 


fluenced by contact with missionaries 
or ethnographers, but introduced by 
the field worker who would later check 
their progress from group to group. 

It is noteworthy that migration does 
not show up as a more disturbing in- 
fluence on the diffusion rate as calcu- 
lated by this method. Although there 
are a number of examples of well- 
documented migrations during the pre- 
historic period (e.g., Thompson 1960), 
the movement of great numbers of peo- 
ple over a major land area during a 
relatively short period of time probably 
did not play an important part in the 
culture history of the Neolithic period. 
Che role of migration has probably 
been exaggerated due to the dramatic 
part this process played in the period 
after A.p. 1500. Therefore, I would not 
expect migration frequently to upset 
any constancy of the diffusion rate pro 
posed. 

In Edmonson’s discussion of the part 
the individual plays in this transmission 
of traits, there is an overtone of cau 
tious determinism. It is true that a re- 
markable consistency of movement 
showed up for the traits tested. Perhaps 
for these traits, individual acceptance 
or rejection plaved no important part 
in speed of transference. But this star 
tling discovery should not overshadow 
the fact that many traits will never be 
passed on at all; many are lost at the 
start, because they are not accepted by 
some few individuals. 


By A. Petrovsky SICHMAN‘ 


There is much validity in Edmon 
son’s tendency to put in one line var 
ious aspects of the spread of Neolithic 
civilization. This is shown most strik- 
ingly for the Americas. But why was 
pottery much earlier in Kenya than in 
Fgypt. which is closer to Mongolia? 
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And what is the etlect of water diffu- 
sion? There are unpublished hints that 
sea-farers were already familiar with in 
land Europe by the first appearance of 
European pottery. 

On the other hand, there are other 
facts indicating the correctness of Ed- 
monson’s theory. For instance, in’ the 
Old Egyptian language one agricultural 
identical with 
the Indo-European word represented 
by English WHEAT, and Gothic 
HWAILTEIS; this term must have come 
to Egypt from Europe or Asia, perhaps 


term is etvmologically 


simultaneously with the first pottery. A 
similar cultural flow probably brought 
to the Near East the influence of the 
Satem group of Indo-European lan- 
The oldest sections of the Old 
Testament were orally transmitted in 
some language of the Satem group. Fur- 
ther, Y. Ziya’s book, Arier und Tura 
nrer, includes material indicating that 
the early origins of civilization were in 


Middle Asia. 


guages. 


By WALTER W. TAyYLor* 

Edmonson’s model is most suggestive, 
and the notable consistency of its re 
sults indicates that it is meaningful and 
representative of cultural reality. But 
precisely what is that meaning, and 
what cultural reality does it represent? 
[ find myself in a theoretical quandary. 
On the one hand, the consistency leads 
me to believe that he has discovered a 
truth of some moment. On the other 
hand, it puzzles me how consistency can 
eventuate and truth can be represented 
when there are so many significant 
sources of potential error, and when 
certain premises which he uses to re 
duce the possible range of error are, at 
least to me, so dubious. For example, 
even given the ideal conditions of his 
model, I find it difhcult to believe that 
. would diffuse 
from its point of origin at a constant 


“anv single invention. . 


rate . . . throughout cultural space” 
italics mine) or that “by using linear 
distance along the most plausible route 
of diffusion ... we can eliminate [the 
effect of geographic irregularity] and re- 
duce it toa predictable order.” Several 
alternatives come to mind: that the ac- 
tual errors are not serious, and/or can 
that 
mitigating premises are 


cel themselves out: Edmonson’s 
indeed _ valid, 
and I am wrong in doubting them: or 
that, by some coincidence, errors and 
faulty premises have led to valid results, 
which in reality are based on combina 
tions of factors comparable to, but not 
identical with, those he has used. 

In the present state of our knowledge, 
I can think of no single, infallible test 
which can help us choose between these 
(and other) alternatives. However, I do 
believe that there may be several ways 
of producing testimony of a sort. I be 
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lieve that archaeology and its increasing 
number of co-operating disciplines are 
on the threshold of providing data 
which should resolve at least some ol 
these difficulties. 

For one thing, despite Edmonson’s 
pessimism concerning the available in- 
formation and his warning as to the 
limitations of his method, I believe that 
significant data might be obtained if we 
used his method to study diffusion in 
certain areas over shorter spans of time 
and space. It is obvious that Edmon- 
son’s “constant rate” pertains to diffu- 
sion on the grand scale. It is a general, 
mean figure derived diffusion 
chains made up of many related, but 
culturally autonomous, links. Actually, 


from 


his constant rate is a mathematical pa- 
rameter derived from contiguous, con 
tinuous, but individual, 
cultural actions. Except in the most ex- 


essentially 


tended sense, it does not derive from a 
single and unitary cultural act. It may 
be interesting, in a general way and in 
the “culturological”’ Leslie 
White would say), to know that copper 
and pottery and the chicken spread over 


sense (as 


the globe at a uniform rate. But pos 
sibly it is more significant to know how 
and why that uniformity came about, 
when the global diffusion chains were 
made up of such diverse and individ 
ually contingent links. 

Perhaps study in certain archaeolog 
ically favored areas might help us un 
derstand these links as component parts 
of the larger diffusion chains, znd thus 
make the latter more culturally mean 
ingful. Perhaps these studies can be 
made in the Southwest U.S.A. or even 
in the Greater Southwest, if current 
work by DiPeso, Kelley, Meighan, and 
others produces the results we hope it 
will. I suggest that the Danubian Neo 
lithic, or Bronze and Iron Age Greece, 
might provide the required data and 
chronological controls. The Viru Valley 
in Peru, and diffusion from Roman and 
(Anglo-Saxon Britain into the west and 
north of the British Isles might be in 
vestigated. A prim necessity, of course, 
is an absolute chronology, or a very 
solid relative one based upon cultural 
traits other than those being studied. 
While not exactly what Edmonson was 
doing, a profitable study might also be 
made of the dissemination in time and 
space of such specific traits as Jeddito 
Polychrome and St. Johns Polychrome 
throughout the Greater Southwest, or 
of faience beads in the Mediterranean- 
North area. Crawford’s 
work on the Eye Goddess might serve 


European 


if, as in the above examples, the method 
could be made applicable to the diffu- 
sion of objects as well as of ideas. 

In ending these brief comments, I 
should like to call attention to one idea 
of Edmonson’s which particularly in 


trigued and stimulated me. I refer to 
his proposition that “the conjunction 
of these [Neolithic] traits in the Near 
East is less a reflection of intrinsic func 
tional or evolutionary interrelations 
among them than of the geographical 
position of the area in which the con 
junction first occurred. Rather than 
starting in Iraq and diffusing outward, 
the ‘Neolithic’ appears in considerable 
part to have converged on it.” With 
this centripetal concept (in place of the 
more usual centrifugal one), I believe 
that important studies could be mad 
in such areas as the American South 
west, Mexico, Peru, and in fact, any 
area which contained what the archae 
ologists have been calling an “area co 
tradition.” 

Finally, let me say that not the least 
exciting thing about Edmonson’s ar 
ticle is the fact that it was written by a 
person whose previous anthropological 
interests seem to have been in quite 
different fields. As an indication that 
there are still anthropologists with cath 
olic interests and broad competencies 
in this era of increasing specialization, 
this is tremendously encouraging. It is 
pleasing to be reassured that the wide 
which made 


compass anthropology 


great is still with us. 


By Dominik Joser WOLFELY 


I can not believe that there ever was 
something like “a homogeneous field 
of persons,” or that inventions travelled 
“in all directions ... at a uniform rate 
of speed.” ‘The evidence known to me 
indicates that new cultural elements o1 
inventions often travelled rapidly to 
distant regions, whereas areas quite 
close to their place of origin remained 
unreceptive. “wo thousand years ago 
a cultural map of the world would have 
shown areas of high civilization isolated 
among very primitive types of culture, 
their distribution depending on such 
factors as geographic and climatological 
conditions, ocean currents and prevail 
ing winds, and the affinity of regions to 
civilization. 

I am convinced that in the sciences of 
man, or the history of human culture, 
we are still far from achieving final con 
clusions or solutions. Of the immens: 
mass of facts necessary for reconstruc 
tion, one-half have been irretrievably 
lost, while only a small part of the other 
half has been discovered and _ studied. 
We should proceed like beginners, try 
ing to form an inventory of the phe 
nomenology of human culture in all its 
spheres. There are special types of cul 
ture that have not yet been recognized 
as such—for instance the megalithic cul 
ture, which in my understanding was 
the channel leading from the Neolithic 
cultures to the early high civilizations. 

What I appreciated in this article 
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was the inclusion of high civilizations 
in Edmonson’s argument, as well as the 
daring spirit of the author. 


Reply 


By Munro S. EDMONSON 


What if I am wrong? I have tried to 
foresee possible sources of error, and 
my colleagues have added more. | am 
erateful for their corrections of fact; 
and, as a nonspecialist in many areas 
where they are experts, | of course ac- 
cept their amendments. I can only re- 
eret that, having lacked access to an 
adequate research library or even to 
my own notes since January, 1960, I 
can not comment upon them in detail. 
However, I do not feel able to accept as 
fact the “general opinion” that Perrot 
cites for Near Eastern pottery, “with or 
without the help of C-14 dating”: I pre- 
fer radiocarbon dates. (I regret having 
given Perrot the impression that I pos- 
tulated a diffusion of pottery directly 
actual 
around its north 
end and down the Hejaz.) 

Personally, I feel that Heine-Gel- 
dern’s objection that I have grossly un- 


across the Arabian desert; my 


measurements went 


derestimated the role of migration in 
diffusion is the most telling point made 
by my critics, and would be the most 
likely explanation for massive error. 
However, neither Heine-Geldern nor 
anyone else advances evidence for the 
diffusion of specific rational Neolithic 
traits at rates very different from those 
I have calculated. The fact that migra- 
tions may have been very rapid in the 
Neolithic does not prove that one of 
them intervened in the diffusion of pot- 
tery. Becker's remark that “the Danu 
bian cultures must have spread very 
rapidly...” is intriguing; I should like 
to know how rapidly. 

I am glad to learn (from Heine-Gel 
dern and Obayashi) that my assumption 
bronze every 
where is incorrect for the Orient. Such 
data might make possible a much better 


that copper prece ded 


calculation than mine, possibly giving 
the use of copper a point of origin 
closer to the Near East, as Menghin sug 
gests, while locating the origin § of 
bronze rather nearer the Orient. | cer 
tainly see no reason to trace the use of 
either metal from one highly dubious 
radiocarbon date for the Old Copper 
culture of North 


(who seems to misread my proposition 


America, as Eggan 


as some sort of wicked pan-diffusionism) 
suggests I should. (I gather that Griffin’s 
repetition of this suggestion is intended 
facetiously.) None of the commentators 
has seriously questioned any of the ten 
dates for copper I classed as reliable; it 
is unfortunate that all but one of them 
were obtained from sites west of Meshed. 
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My reconstruction for the diffusion of 
pottery seems to hold up rather better 
under criticism. I classified twenty-five 
pottery dates as reliable. About eight of 
these have been questioned—six by Grif- 
fin. (The others are the Panamanian 
data, which now appear to be super- 
seded, as mentioned in the paper; and 
the Belt Cave data, which Menghin in- 
forms me has recently been appraised as 
too early.) On the other hand, dates that 
I think may possibly be uncertain are 
more highly regarded by some experts. 
The mean standard error of radiocar- 
bon dates in this time period is about 
300 years; it is clear that the mean stand- 
ard error of professional archaeological 
opinion is considerably larger. ‘There 
has been no “sleight-of-hand” in my 
sticking with (and reporting all of) the 
radiocarbon dates. I do not understand 
why Griffin, having questioned many of 
the American dates, did not also ques- 
tion those from Tennessee and Tamau- 
lipas, which are material to the argu- 
ment. As it is, he seems unique among 
my critics in his flexibility about radio- 
carbon error. In challenging all except 
two of my North American dates, he ap- 
pears to feel that the reliability of radio- 
carbon much 
better than 33 per cent. I do not believe 
I am alone in failing to share his pes- 
simism. 


determinations is not 


\ few colleagues have apprised me of 
new radiocarbon dates I had not in 
cluded. I believe that in every case these 
have appeared only in recent months. 
Since these dates are only alluded to but 
not cited, I have no idea how they will 
fit the construal I have proposed; but I 
reject the implication that they consti 
tute evidence of data I have wilfully 
suppressed. Indeed, many of the doubt 
ful dates I have been criticized for in 
cluding were used precisely to avoid giv- 
ing this impression, and I thought T had 
made it clear that my confidence in 
them was minimal. My critics have, in 
general, been far more cavalier than I 
in rejecting radiocarbon dates and jug 
gling estimates—a privilege, of course, of 
their greater familiarity with the total 
array of data in their areas. I am none 
theless led to wonder whether some of 
these opinions do not reflect regional 
orthodoxies of 
than hard fact. 

Many of these revisions of my dating 
in fact cancel each other out. I am left 
with the impression that the facts may 
eventually support a separate origin for 
some part of New World ceramics (as I 
commented in my paper), although this 
possibility still seems to me somewhat 
less likely than the construal I have of- 
fered. I agree that a closer typological 
analysis of the instances of early pottery 


interpretation rather 
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would be most rewarding, and would 
doubtless invalidate some of my inter- 
pretations and judgments. I remain 
skeptical of its disproving my hypoth- 
esis. It seems to me striking that dis- 
agreements among those who mistrust 
my reconstruction (and between them 
and me) are notably larger when the 
radiocarbon method is not used than 
when we can agree to adhere to this 
source of absolute dates. To me, this 
seems to suggest the presence of mark- 
edly subjective elements in such judg- 
ments, and accordingly I feel confirmed 
in my original decision to stay as closely 
as possible to radiocarbon data, whose 
errors, while potentially massive, are at 
least free of doctrinaire bias—mine, or 
that of anyone else. 

Nothing constrains me to argue that, 
because diffusion can proceed at a rate 
of better than a mile per year, it there- 
fore must. I am aware that even ra- 
tional traits may encounter quite irra- 
tional resistance, as in the Venezuelan 
examples cited by Cruxent and Rouse, 
or the Indic ones mentioned by San- 
kalia. I believe that such phenomena 
are subject to explanation, even though 
not under the present rubric. My con- 
cern here has been with how fast ra- 
tional diffusion under Neolithic con- 
ditions can be, not how fast it must be. 
It is quite conceivable to me that a 
strategically located tribe—barring the 
Bering Strait route, for instance—could 
hold up the diffusion of pottery to a 
large area—like the Americas—almost 
indefinitely, through some unpredic- 
table taboo. But I do not see anything 
particularly American or anti-historical 
in saying that this does not appear to 
have occurred. In fact, some such cir- 
cumstance may have been responsible 
for the marked time-lag in the diffusion 
of bronze to sub-Saharan Africa. 

I believe that my colleagues’ most 
serious factual doubts concern the dates 
for Jomon pottery, and the diffusion of 
bronze and copper in the Orient. Errors 
here could well invalidate my specific 
reconstructions; but they might do so 
without necessarily disproving my gen- 
eral thesis. Part of my procedure may 
not have been clearly explained. The 
fact is that the three oldest radiocarbon 
dates presently available for pottery in 
the Old World, and a rate of 1.15 miles 
per year (calculated from six traits, of 
which pottery was only one), indicated 
a point of origin in Mongolia from 
which the same rate and map distances 
come within 200 or so years of several of 
the earliest radiocarbon dated pottery 
sites in North America. I do not under- 
stand what Eggan means by predict or 
account for: but that is what I meant. 
In preparing my final calculations for 
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pottery, | adjusted the-point of origin 
to fit the American and Old World data 
slightly better, but this was not neces- 
sary. I did not wish to lean too heavily 
on the incredibly early date cited for 
Jomon pottery. Grifin’s new Honshu 
date, however, appears to make this cau- 
tion somewhat less necessary. | am nota 
partisan of any particular origin fon 
ceramics, or for any other trait; and, in 
fact, the rate of diffusion is not depend 
ent upon the place of origin of the trait 
in question. It is quite possible that pot- 
tery diffused at a rate of about 1.15 miles 
per year whether it was invented once, 
or several times. 

If it is true, as Eggan asserts dogmat- 
ically, that the New World data for 
copper and bronze “clearly contradict” 
my hypothesis, I should like to see the 
evidence. What little I have been able 
to learn about the matter is neither so 
clear nor so contradictory as he indi 
have been omitted 


cates. These data 


from the discussion, not, as Eggan says, 


an‘ 


because they were contradictory, but 
because I was unable to get enough 


“clear” data for a plausible reconstruc 
kind. 
leagues inform me that my very pro 
linkage of the Old Copper 
culture to the Arizona Hohokam is un 


tion of any Archaeological col 


visional 


tenable. (I may note in passing that my 
routing assumption here was that dil- 
fusion occurred by way of Mexico, as 
the distance of 3.400 miles suggests, but 
stated.) I 
await the testimony of those who are 
than I in New World 
metallurgy; but I decline to be cowed 


which I had not therefore 


more expert 
by pronouncements unaccompanied by 
data. 

7 

Sichman’s question about the appear 
ance of pottery in Kenya much earlier 
than in Egypt seems answered by the 
information sent me by Posnansky, in 
likely was not 
earlier. In fact, it seems to me that my 


dicating that it very 


critics are often in far more extreme 
than 
with me. While I am somewhat taken 


disagreement with one another 


aback by the volume of commentary, I 
see in its diversity the normal reaction 
of independent minds to a somewhat 
novel idea that is judged by the varving 
standards of differing experience. Beck- 
er’s remark that I am half a century be 
other 
opinions that my hypothesis is original 


hind the times is balanced by 


(Posnansky), new (Parain), novel (San 
kalia), or even daring (Wolfel). 

I am sorry that I have “failed to con- 
vince” nine of my colleagues and down 
right outraged one or two, but I am not 
persuaded that what I have argued is, as 
secker concludes, “impossible.” I plead 
guilty to having committed errors that 
a specialist in particular areas would 
not have made; but on balance I do not 
believe that any of these errors, nor all 
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of them together, disprove my hypothe- 
SIS. 

And what if Iam right? I was, frankly, 
rather surprised that eight colleagues 
were already prepared to give some 
measure of credence to my hypothesis; 
the hypothesis itself led me to expect 
rather more cultural resistance to even 
such a simple and rational idea as a 
constant diffusion rate. The obvious 
misgivings of my more favorable critics 
rather than 
the reverse. It is striking that even those 
most favorably inclined do not follow 
me all the way: that is, no one appears 


are therefore heartening, 


to be sufhciently convinced of the rela- 
tive invariance of these rates to con- 
front the problem of why they prove so 
stable, or even to question my explana 
tion. Lam tempted to think that no one 
really believes it—yet. I need hardly add 
that I do not consider that indefinitely 
prolonged rejection of my hypothesis 
will prove it right; but I have some con- 
eventually 
find some measure of acceptance. Other 


fidence that the idea may 


wise, | shall regretfully conclude that it 
is less rational than I had thought. 
Perhaps the most recurrent theoreti- 
cal criticism is that directed at my re- 
marks about trait complexes and evolu 
tion; Fernandez-Méndez’ points about 
the latter seem to me particularly dis 
criminating. If the cultural resistance 
to the diffusion of simple rational in 
ventions is indeed subject to relatively 
little variation measured in the number 
of sequential persons reached per unit 
of time, then this fact would necessarily 
be reflected in very complex ways in the 
immensely tangled web of real history. 
Given traits could become associated, 
temporally and spatially, in arrange- 
ments that were not particularly logical, 
giving rise to assemblages in which, for 
example, pottery occurs in one region 
Mesolithic 
ment of artifacts, while in another area 
it is invariably associated with Neolithic 
inventions. I see little gain in describ 


with an otherwise assort- 


ing the relationship between pottery 
and the other traits in these two cases 
by the term “complex.” And if “com 
plex” func- 


tional relationship, its application to 


implies some necessarily 


traits known to have diffused separately 
is obviously erroneous. If, as I believe, 
such inventions as pottery and the use 
of copper or bronze diffused separately, 
rather than as part of Neolithic, Chal 
colithic, or Bronze Age complexes, then 
their inclusion in such complexes is not 
simply a matter of taste; it is a mistake. 

I have in no sense rejected “the con- 
cept of culture complexes,” but only 
its application to a certain class of cul 
tural traits—simple rational inventions; 
and I have repeatedly noted that the 
diffusional dynamics of “complex sys 
tems or patterns” must be quite differ 


ent. I believe this distinction can be 
empirically made. A definition of the 
Neolithic in terms of the conjunction of 
a limited number of simple rational in- 
ventions—polished stone, pottery, cul- 
tivated plants, domestic animals—may 
be taxonomically useful, but it cannot 
bind together in a “complex” traits 
known to have been assorted independ 
ently. It is not | who have dealt badly 
with this conception of the Neolithic; 
it is history. 

I agree with Griffin’s stricture that 
“Neolithic conditions” is somewhat con 
fusing shorthand for the circumstances 
of communication I have tried to exam- 
ine; and particularly in the light of the 
above-mentioned problems of an ade- 
quate definition of “Neolithic.” But no 
other expression of Comparable brevity 
comes to mind. I think I have made it 
clear that this usage is only an analogy, 
and that it refers to any type of cultural 
communication in any period of history 
that is relatively unaffected by speciali 
vation of knowledge and division of 
labor. I believe we may theoretically ex 
pect changes in these circumstances to 
affect the geographic diffusion rate; this 
seems to have happened with the rela 
tively late spread of the flying gallop 
and the diffusion of tea. I doubt that 
such effects are to be anticipated in the 
Archaic Period of North America, for 
which Griffin particularly disputes my 
use of “Neolithic conditions.” Tam pre 
pared to believe they were present in 
the “Bronze Age,” although our data do 
not seem to reflect them as vet. 

The widespread slow diffusion of 
technological ideas seems incompatible 
with any phrasing of the process of cul 
tural evolution that is known to me. 
This is not to deny the cumulative ef 
fects of such ideas, nor their frequently 
implicative relationships to each other. 
But T believe that, in any particular 
case, this evolutionary or quasi-evolu- 
tionary effect can be explained by the 
wealth or poverty of primary inventions 
that diffusion makes available to people 
at particular points in the communi 
cative network of cultural 
Neolithic or modern—coupled with the 
conception of the relatively random oc- 


history 


currence of creative innovation—of sec 
inventions (the 
“qualitative transformations” to which 
Parain refers). Cultural complexity, a 


state of relative 


ondary or derivative 


“evolutionary” ad 
vancement, is thus to be expected at 
those points enjoying the best commu 
nications with the rest of mankind (past 
and present), whether defined geograph 
ically, as seems fairly feasible for Neo 
lithic times, or in 
organization, 


terms of social 


writing, libraries, and 
geography-defeating, time-conquering 
communications, as would be necessary 


in our own period. This construal, I be- 
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ieve, offers a way of differentiating 
those inventions that actually depend 
upon previous knowledge from those 
which merely happen to follow in a 
civen order in some particular case, by 
virtue of geographic or communicative 
wcidents. I neither like nor dislike the 


word “evolution”; and if neo-evolu- 
tionary theorists see it as applicable to 
this process, that is all right with me. 
The implication of species autonomy 
inherent in the biological analogy seems 
to me quite misleading in reference to 
a cultural process, some of whose genes 
(simple rational inventions) appear to 
circulate with only minimal respect for 
species (cultural) boundaries. 

From the standpoint of accounting 
for the high civilizations, I find Rouse’s 
assertion of the similarity between the 
locations of China and Europe totally 
baffling. The mere disparity in size be- 
tween Asia and Europe seems to negate 
such a statement, and a plausible inter 
pretation of routes of communication 
must surely place the two areas very 
differently. I still believe that a careful 
study of this problem would show that 
Neolithic conditions the Ordos 
was more accessible to large human 


unde 


populations than was Europe, and that 


its earlier advancement can be ade- 
quately explained on this basis. 

I have every respect for the climatic 
and ecological problems raised by Kroe 
ber, Posnansky, Wolfel, and others. But 
it seems possible that if the relevant 
communication can be entirely verbal 
(which is conceivable for simple ra 
tional techniques), rather than requir- 
ing bulk trade or prolonged and inti 
mate contact, even very tenuous routes 
of diffusional communication may be 
adequate for the transmission of simple 
traits. | am, therefore, inclined to think 
that some natural obstacles—mountains 


forests, disease zones have a 
effect on the 
complicated traits than on simple traits. 


I am forced to take issue with Meng 


may 


preate! transmission of 


hin’s position that “environmental cit 
cumstances .. . cannot be neglected in 
long-range calculations.” I believe they 
can. On the other hand, Iam convinced 
that they may be decisively important 
This 
problem seems susceptible to empirical 
better data, 


diffusional 


in shorter-range considerations. 


As we control 
this source of 


resolution. 
variation 
should be reflected in irregularities in 
the apparent diffusion rates. So far, the 
data seems to suggest that such effects 
are quite local, and, at least in most 
cases, as short range as two or three 
hundred miles or years. 

In conclusion, I do not believe that I 
have proved that simple rational dif 
fusion takes place at a constant rate. I 
do believe that I have made a good 
prima facie case for a relatively re- 
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stricted range of variation—sufficiently 
restricted to require explanation. I see 
no overriding theoretical objections to 
this belief; and I await with some con- 
fidence and some skepticism the proofs 
suggested by Schwartz and Taylor or 
alluded to by some of my doubting col- 
leagues that, under genuinely Neolithic 
conditions, a simple rational trait ac- 
tually did diffuse at a rate of a different 
order of magnitude than that of 1.15 
miles per year. 
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Several Problems in 


the Study of Kinship Systems 


by D. A. Olderogge 


ProsLeMs connected with the study of kinship systems 
have claimed the attention of ethnographers only since 
the appearance of L. H. Morgan’s study, Systems of 
Consanguinity and Affinity of the Human Family. This 
fundamental work, which gathers together a wealth of 
material concerning different kinship systems, served 
to open a new field of ethnography. 

It is true that, long before Morgan, many ethnog- 
raphers studying the customs and languages of peoples 
of different countries had pointed out the distinctive 
terminology of kinship. An ancient seventeenth-century 
grammar, for instance, includes a description of the 
Bakongo kinship system, which appears to be the ear- 
liest account of the kinship system of any Bantu group, 
and yields a great deal of material from which one 
may draw conclusions about the development of this 
system over a period of three hundred years. It is likely 
that a thorough study of linguistic and ethnographic 
materials would reveal other records of kinship systems 
that were compiled long before Morgan’s time. But 
there is no doubt that Morgan holds the distinction of 
having introduced a new object of study into the realm 
of science. 

The year 1957 marked the eightieth anniversary of 
the publication of Morgan’s Ancient Society, which por- 
trays the evolution of the family and kinship on the 
basis of a study of kinship systems. This book, which 
was highly regarded by Marx and Engels, marked a 
turning point in the history of ethnography. After its 
publication, problems connec ted with the study of kin- 
ship systems came to be the subject of animated dis- 
cussion. The literature concerning these problems is 
very extensive. 

One unquestionable service that Morgan rendered 
the study of kinship systems was his pointing out their 
importance as a first-rate source of historical material. 
Indeed, the very fact that the kinship system of the 
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Iroquois—the so-called Dakota type—coincides with 
those of the Dravidian peoples of South India points 
to the presence of law-governed processes, through 
which these systems, whose terminology is absolutely 
distinct, came to have identical structures. Obviously the 
social conditions that gave rise to them were identical. 

The remarkable uniformity of several types of kin- 
ship systems found in different parts of the world made 
it possible for Morgan to use kinship systems as a basis 
for reconstructing certain aspects of the evolution of 
human society, and on the basis of these aspects, re- 
constructing past stages in the history of the family. 
Morgan’s basic idea was the recognition of the close 
relation between kinship systems and the structure of 
society. Today we know that not all of his propositions 
are indisputable; but this particular idea that a given 
type of kinship system is connected with the social struc- 
ture, is valid. 

Among the different types of kinship systems are 
variants known today in ethnographic literature as 
systems of the “Omaha” type. This system, which was 
first noted by Morgan, and was later described in detail 
by Dorsey for the Omaha Indian tribe, is found in other 
parts of the world as well. The Omaha Indians lived 
under a patriarchy, in patrilocal settlements, and 
reckoned clanship in the father’s line. Their kinship 
system was marked by certain distinctive features, par- 
ticularly the designation of the mother’s brother and 
all of his descendants by special terms. Correspondingly, 
the line of the father’s sister and all her descendants 
is also set apart, and is considered to be “junior” as 
compared with the mother’s brother's line. It is impos- 
sible here to examine all the details of this terminology; 
but it is noteworthy that the same features are found 
in the kinship systems, not only of various tribes in 
North America, but also among the Araucanians of 
South America; among many tribes and peoples of 
Southeast Asia (the Angami-Naga, the Ao Naga, and 
others); in East Africa (among the Bari, Lango, Nandi, 
and others); among a group of Shona tribes, etc. In all 
these cases, the tribes and peoples that use this termi- 
nology are today, or have been in the past, patriarchal, 
patrilineal, and patrilocal. Without doubt, we have 
here a law-governed, not a chance, phenomenon. 
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We may be convinced of this by examining another 
type of kinship system: the “Crow.” This system, first 
described among the Crow Indians, is found among 
several other North American tribes: the Choctaw, 
Creek, Cherokee, etc. The kinship systems of these 
tribes exhibit certain unique features that are directly 
opposite to those of the Omaha-type systems. The entire 
line of the mother’s brother and his descendants is con- 
sidered to be junior with respect to the line of the 
father’s sister. Corresponding to this, both lines are dis 
tinguished by special terms, and by certain features of 
kinship nomenclature that are characteristic of this 
system alone. In the past, all tribes having a kinship 
system of the Crow type have been matrilinear and 
matrilocal. As new data have accumulated, this type of 
kinship system has also been found in South America 
and West Africa; and in all cases, only among tribes and 
peoples that have a matriarchy, with its inherent fea- 
tures of matrilineality and matrilocality.! These ex- 
amples show that kinship systems actually reflect 
definite forms of social organization, and are not acci- 
dental. 

The eighty years that have passed since the publi- 
cation of Morgan's work have been filled with bitter 
conflict over his basic propositions, particularly with 
respect to the significance of kinship systems. In this 
polemic, certain trends have appeared in sharp relief. 
Attempting to disprove Morgan's basic propositions, 
many American and English ethnographers tried to 
prove that kinship systems are not connected with social 
structure, do not reflect actual social relationships, and 
thus can not be used as a foundation for reconstructing 
the forms of development of the family and of society. 

Zest known in this connection are the views of A. L. 
Kroeber, who denied any logic whatsoever in the ter- 
minology of kinship. According to his views, it reflects 
only different categories of relationship, which as a 
whole do not constitute any system whatsoever. Kinship 
terminology reflects psychological characteristics alone, 
and is determined by language. It is impossible to draw 
any sociological conclusions from an analysis of kinship 
terms, and in comparing different systems, one can de- 
termine only which of them express one category of 
relationships or another.* 

In contrast to Kroeber, Robert Lowie does not deny 
that kinship systems reflect social relationships; but, 
according to his views, it is impossible to reconstruct 
the history of the development of society. It is thus 
perfectly natural that all of Lowie’s conclusions are 
specific: he notes that kinship sytsems have been in- 
fluenced by various elements of the social structure and 
various institutions (such as the levirate and sororate, 
for example), which conditioned the symmetry of such 
kinship systems as the Dakota type to one degree or 
another. 

It is neither possible nor necessary here to touch upon 


There is a rather extensive literature about kinship systems 

of the Omaha and Crow types. The list of examples given by 
Murdock (See G. P. Murdock, Social Structure, New York, 1949) 
may be supplemented. 
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of the Royal Anthropological Institute, Vol. XXIX, 1909, pp. 
77-84. For an exposition of Kroeber’s views, and additional ma- 
terial on them, see A. N. Maksimov, “Sistemy rodstva (Kinship 
systems), Etnograficheskoe obozrenie (Ethnographic Review), 
1909, No. 4:79-83 
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the views of other scholars who have denied the possi- 
bility of reconstructing the evolution of society on the 
basis of kinship sytems. These include, among others, 
Andrew Lang, with his theory of the heraldic origin o| 
kinship nomenclature; Kunoy, who saw in kinship ter 
minology indices of the generations; and ‘Thomas, the 
student of Australia, who saw in it, not the expression 
of marriage relationships and consanguinity, but an 
indication of the social status of the individual. Thus 
they took exception to Morgan’s basic idea—which both 
Marx and Engels considered to be of great worth—that 
kinship systems reflect the form of development of 
society—or more precisely, of family and marriage re 
lationships characteristic of a given society. 

In the first quarter of the twentieth century, criticism 
of Morgan’s propositions was facilitated by the fact that 
Morgan’s adherents, in defending his theory, went off 
on the wrong path. In trying to explain all of the dil 
ficult cases through the interpretation of kinship te: 
minology, they began to devise anomalous types of 
marriages, supposedly existing in the given societies. 
For instance, the terminology of certain kinship systems 
designates members of different generations, such as 
grandfather and grandson, or grandmother and grand 
daughter, by the same term; and individuals separated 
by two or three generations are free to address each 
other as husband and wife, or even to refer to each other 
by these terms. All of these features are vestiges of a 
system of marriage classes, and, in my opinion, of a 
system of circular connection of kin, having as its basis 
the Giliak phratry.* They may be explained in this way, 
but only by rather complex means. But adherents of 
Morgan’s theory, following the methods of the German 
lawyer, Josef Kohler, and the English ethnologists 
\W. H. R. Rivers and Brenda Seligmann, interpreted 
these features too literally, and postulated gerontocracy, 
in which grandfathers and great-grandfathers always 
married their granddaughters and great-granddaugh- 
ters, while grandmothers and great-grandmothers mar- 
ried their grandsons and great-grandsons, A number of 
such preposterous and sometimes monstrous types of 
marriage were invented, and it is not surprising that 
this method of defending Morgan’s propositions only 
served to discredit his views and made it easier for his 
opponents to criticize him.4 

Soviet investigators who studied the problems arising 
in the study of kinship systems and the analysis of kin- 
ship terminology took as their point of departure 
Morgan’s fundamental proposition of the connection 
between classificatory kinship systems and the social 
organization of the primitive community. Holding that 
a kinship system reflects the norms of family and matr- 
riage relationships in a given society, they regard the 


‘See D. A. Olderogge, “Koltsevaya svyaz rodovy, ili trekhrodovoi 
soyuz” (Circular connection of kin, or gens triplex), Aratkie 
soobschcheniya In-ta etnografii (Brief reports of the Ethnographic 
Institute), No. I, 1946; by the same author, “Trekhrodovoi soyuz Vv 
Yuko-Vostochnoi Azii” (Gens triplex in Southeast Asia), Sovetskaiia 
Etnograftia, 1946, No. 4. 

‘See J. Kohler, “Zur Geschichte der Ehe, ‘Totemismus, Grup- 
penche, Mutterecht,” Stuttgart, 1897 (Zeitschrift fiir vergleichende 
Rechtswissenschaft, Vol. XU, and different editions); W. H. Rivers, 
Kinship and social organisation, London, 191 4, and The history of 
Melanesian society (2 vols.), Cambridge, 1914; Brenda Seligmann, 
“The marital gerontocracy in Africa,” Journal of the Royal 
Anthropological Institute, Vol. 192. 
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kinship system as one source of historical material. This 
has been expressed very clearly by S. A. Tokarev in his 
study dealing with the Australian kinship systems:5 
In controversies over this question [of the primitive forms 
of family and marriage relationships], the so-called classifica- 
tory systems of designating kinship, which were first described 
scientifically and used in this relationship by Morgan, usually 
play an important role. For this reason, the controversy to 
this day proceeds under the slogans ‘for’ or ‘against’ Morgan. 


Speaking of the logical error committed by many stu- 
dents of kinship systems (both adherents and oppo- 
nents of Morgan’s theories), Tokarev makes the fine 
point that while they affirm the group-meaning of kin- 
ship terms, they explain the origin of this as a result of 
the logical extension of the individual meaning of the 
terms. 

Another investigator, E. Yu. Krichevskii, who also 
studied Australian kinship systems, came to the con- 
clusion that they were based on “forms of dual mar- 
riage and class organization with its characteristic cross- 
cousin group marriage.” ® Without going into a 
detailed examination of the arguments advanced by 
Krichevskii and Tokarev, I shall note only that both 
investigators regarded kinship systems as reflections of 
actual social relationships. 

However, in defending Morgan’s propositions and 
developing them in the light of Marxist-Leninist teach- 
ings, Soviet ethnographers have had to take into ac- 
count all of the new data accumulated by scientists 
during the eighty years since the appearance of Mor- 
gan’s book. 

At the time that Morgan was collecting his data, dur- 
ing the 1860's and 1870's, the ethnography and history 
of the peoples of Oceania were virtually unstudied. 
From reports of travelers who had visited the islands 
of Oceania, it was known only that the Polynesians were 
not familiar with the use of iron, did not know the bow 
and arrow, and did not have domestic animals. On 
these grounds, Morgan assumed that the Polynesians 
belonged to the category of the most primitive peoples, 
and consequently that their kinship systems must re- 
flect the most ancient condition of society. Today, we 
know that the social structure of the Hawaiians was 
incomparably more complex than Morgan had _as- 
sumed.* Study of the material culture of the peoples 
of Oceania has shown their amazing achievements in 
the realm of navigation: these “Vikings of the Pacific,” 
in their sailing vessels, reached the Arctic boundaries 
of the Pacific Ocean; they were perfectly familiar with 
wind and current direction; and the construction of 


’S. A. Tokarev, “O sistemakh rodstva u avstraliitsev” (On the 
kinship systems of the Australians) (K voprosu 0 proiskhozhvenii 
semi) (Concerning the question of the origin of the family), 
Etnografiia, 1929, No. 1, P. 24. 

°F. Yu. Krichevskii, “Sistemy rodstva kak istochnik rekon 
struktsii razvitiya sotsialnoi organizatsee avstraliiskikh plemen” 
Kinship systems as source material for the reconstruction of the 
development of the social organization of the Australian tribes), 
Voprosy istorii doklassovogo obshchestva (Problems in the history 
of pre-class society), collection of articles on the fiftieth anniversary 
of the appearance of the book of Fr. Engels, Proiskhozhdenie semi, 
chastnoi sobstvennosti i gosudarstva (Origin of the family, private 
property, and government), Moscow-Leningrad, 1936, p. 327. 

See D. D. Tumarkin, “K voprosu o formakh semi u gavaitsev \ 
kontse XVIII—nachale XIX v.” (On the problem of the forms of 
the family among the Hawaiians at the end of the eighteenth and 


the beginning of the nineteenth century), Sov. Etnografiia, 1954, 
No. 4. 
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their outrigger vessels can in no way be regarded as 
primitive. In New Zealand, deep excavation beneath 
peat deposits has uncovered a bow, and thus established 
the use of this weapon by Polynesians in earlier times.® 
Thus Morgan’s assumption that the Polynesians were a 
primitive people has proved to be erroneous. In this 
connection, proceeding from the basic propositions of 
Marxist-Leninist teaching concerning the development 
of social production and forms of society, it has been 
necessary to re-examine Morgan’s assumption of the 
primitiveness of the Hawaiians and of the Malayan- 
type kinship systems prevailing among them. 

Engels, speaking of the earliest stages in the evolution 
of forms of the family, felt he could point out, on the 
basis of new data, that Morgan went too far in his 
assumptions concerning the earliest stage of the forms 
of the family and marriage. Engels held the study of 
the various forms of Australian marriage classes to be 
very important, considering them (together with the 
Hawaiian family) to be one of the sources on the origin 
of kinship. Today, we may say with assurance that 
Engels was entirely correct, and that the Australian 
marriage classes constitute that form from which sub- 
sequently there developed the different institutions of 
tribal society. 

Long ago, individual investigators—Rivers, Frazer, 
Thurnwald, and Sternberg—noted that the Malayan 
features in kinship systems arise as a result of the sim- 
plification of the Turanian-Ganowanian systems. How- 
ever, the general conclusion that the Malayan system 
was secondary was not drawn from these separate ob- 
servations. Among Soviet investigators, the first in es- 
sence to raise this question was A. M. Zolotarev.® Sub- 
sequent investigations have made it clear that the 
Malayan kinship system must be recognized as second- 
ary:!° it arises as the result of disintegration of the 
tribal organization of primitive society. Kinship sys- 
tems of the Turanian-Ganowanian type are forerunners 
of systems of the Malayan type. This may be traced in 
examples drawn from the ethnography of Oceania as 
well as Africa. 

Today, therefore, we consider that the order of de- 
velopment of kinship systems was the following: First, 
we have the Australian marriage classes. Turanian- 
Ganowanian kinship systems are characteristic of the 
tribal structure, and are of several types, depending on 
its form. Upon the disintegration of the tribal com- 
munity, the complex system of kinship terminology, 
which distinguishes between the paternal and maternal 
kinship lines and among different categories of rela- 
tives, becomes unnecessary and disappears. Becoming 
simplified, the terminology assumes the forms of the 
Malayan system, examples of which are found among 
many peoples. Gradually, with the disappearance of 
different vestigial forms of the tribal society and the 
disintegration of extended patriarchal families, there 


* See E. Best, “The Maori,” Wellington, 1924 (Memoirs of the 
Polynesian Society, Vol. V). 

*A. M. Zolotarev, “K istorii rannikh form gruppovogo braka” 
(On the history of early forms of group marriage), Uch. zap. 
Istoricheskogo fakulteta Moskovskovo oblastnogo pedagogiches- 
kovo in-ta, (Transactions of the history faculty of the pedagogical 
institute of Moscow oblast), Vol. Il, Moscow, 1940, pp. 144-169. 
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emerge the systems that Morgan calls “descriptive.” 

The term “descriptive” is unfortunate, since the kin- 
ship systems of European peoples in some respects are 
more “classificatory” in character than those of the 
Turanian-Ganowanian type, which are called classi- 
ficatory. It is sufficient to say that the terms designating 
uncles and aunts in European kinship systems gener- 
alize a group of relatives who are differentiated in the 
“classificatory” systems of the Turanian-Ganowanian 
type. On the other hand, many purely descriptive terms 
are often found in the kinship terminology of this latter 
type. In general, we may say that “‘classificatory”’ systems 
should not be regarded as being opposed to “‘descrip- 
tive’ systems, since both systems include terms of both 
types. 

The crux of the matter lies in the fact that kinship 
systems of a tribal society classify relatives differently 
from systems of contemporary European peoples, which 
might be called systems that reflect family relationships 
in class societies. For this reason, one should probably 
speak of different types of kinship systems of a tribal 
society, and of kinship systems of a class society, where 
tribal relationships have disappeared and kinship re- 
lationships are determined on the basis of the indi- 
vidual’s relation to the group composed of his nearest 
relatives, within the limits of the narrow circle of the 
family. Here we have in mind, not the so-called ex- 
tended family, but the small family of contemporary 
society. 

Apparently the initial form of social relationships, 
from which the subsequent kinship systems of the tribal 
society developed, were systems of marriage classes. 
Traces of this are preserved in the kinship terminology 
of many peoples who have classificatory systems. An 
analysis of the system of marriage classes show that at 
the basis of many, if not of all, of these were the norms 
of the “Giliak phratry.” 

I believe that after the works of Morgan in the field 
of kinship systems, no work has been more important 
than L. Ya. Sternberg’s study of the Giliak kinship 
system.!! The Giliak phratry discovered by Sternberg 
is really the “ideal form of the Punaluan family,” and 
constitutes tribal group marriage where the husbands 
are brothers, and the wives sisters. But according to 
Morgan’s definition, the Punaluan family constituted 
the group-marriage of several sisters with husbands who 
were not necessarily kinsmen of each other, or the 
group-marriage of several brothers with wives who were 
not necessarily relatives. This definition is manifestly 
erroneous, because it would permit the presence of 
some groups of men or women who were not related 
to each other.!* 


See D. A. Olderogge, ‘“Malaiskaya sistema rodstva” (The 
Malavan kinship system), sb. “Rodovoe obshchestvo” (The tribal 
society), Trudy In-ta etnografit AN SSSR (Transactions of the 
Ethnographic Institute of the Academy of Sciences of the USSR), 
Vol. XIV, Moscow, 1951, pp. 28-66 


‘LL. Ya. Sternberg, “Gilyaki’’ (The Giliaks), Moscow, 1905 (Re- 
print from the journal Etnograficheskoe obozrenie, Books 60, 61, 
and 63). See also his work, “Sotsialnaya organizatsiya gilyakov” 

The social organization of the Giliaks) in the book: L. Ya. Stern- 
berg, Gilyaki, Orochi, Goldy, Negidaltsy, Ainy, Stati i materialy, 
Khabarovsk, 1933, pp. 129-184, or in the book: L. Ya. Sternberg, 
Semya il rod u naradov Severo-Vostochnoi 1211 (The family and 
tribe among the peoples of Northeastern Asia), Leningrad, 1933, 
pp. 60-144. 
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Sternberg’s discovery showed that the Punaluan fam- 
ily results in the Turanian kinship system. 

The norms of the Giliak phratry existed, not only 
among the Giliaks, but also among many peoples and 
tribes of Assam and Burma, among the Batak of Su- 
matra, and among some of the tribes of northern and 
north-western Australia. These same norms are found 
also among many tribes and peoples of Africa. The 
Giliak phratry (or the norms of the gens triplex) is 
connected with so-called asymmetrical kinship systems. 
During recent years, many studies have appeared on 
this subject.!* At the Twenty-Ninth Congress of Ameri- 
canists, for example, the noted French scholar Claude 
Lévi-Strauss, in his report dealing with the social struc- 
ture of central and eastern Brazil, came to the con- 
clusion that underlying dual organization, or to be 
more precise, as he himself writes, “underlying dualism 
and the apparent symmetry of social structure, one may 
divine a more basic three-way asymmetrical organi- 
zation.” 14 

It is impossible to dwell here on an examination of 
this very special question. It is sufficient to note that 
Lévi-Strauss also came to the conclusion that the gens 
triplex organization existed in the past; of this I wrote 
as long ago as 1944. There is no doubt that the course 
of my argument is different from that of Lévi-Strauss; 
but it is noteworthy that the problems of the Giliak 
phratry are only now beginning to receive the impor- 
tance they merit in the elaboration of the evolution of 
kinship systems. 

Thus, it becomes clear that Engels was right when he 
asserted that the starting point of the institution of the 
tribe “might have been the Australian class system.”15 

The analysis of the system of Australian marriage 
classes is very important. This analysis demands pre- 
cision of terminology and considerable patience. The 
student of Australian kinship and marriage class sys- 
tems has at his disposal a great deal of excellent re- 
corded data; and the accuracy of this material is readily 
verified by details included in the records, which have 
often been mistaken for errors. Actually, these apparent 
inaccuracies are results of strict conformity to law, and 
the problem lies in understanding the essence of the 
system. 


21. Ya. Sternberg, “Turano-Ganovanskaya sistema i narody 
Severo-Vostochnoi Asii” (The Turanian-Ganowanian system and 
the peoples of Northeastern Asia) in the book Semya i rod u 
narodov Severo-Vostochnoi Azit, p. 149. 

13The works mentioned above by the author of this article, 
“Koltsevaya svyaz rodov ili trekhrodovoi soyuz” (The circular con- 
nection of tribes or gens triplex) and “Trekhrodovoi soyuz v 
Yugo-Vostochnoi Azii” (Gens triplex in Southeast Asia) deal with 
these problems, and also “Iz istorii semi i braka” (From the history 
of the family and of marriage), Sov. Etnograftia, 1947, No. 1. 

The problems of the connection of clans among the tribes of 
Burma and Assam are discussed in the study: B. Ruhemann, “The 
Relationship terms of some Hill Tribes of Burma and Assam, 
Southwestern Journal of Anthropology, 1948, Vol. 4, No. 2. At 
present these problems are being studied by R. Needham. See: R. 
Needham, “Circulating connubium,” Bijdragen tot de Land.-, 
Taal-, en Volkenkunde, 1957; see also R. F. Salisbury, ‘““Asymmetri- 
cal marriage systems,” American Anthropologist, 1956, pp. 639-55. 

Cl. Lévi-Strauss, “Les structures sociales dans le Bresil Central 
et Oriental,” in Indian Tribes of Aboriginal America, Selected 
Papers of the XXIX International Congress of Americanists, Vol. 
3, Chicago, 1952, p. 310. 

Fr. Engels, Proiskhozhdenie semi, chastnoi sobstvennosti 1 
gosudarstva (The origin of the family, private property, and 
government), Gospolitizdat, 1953, p. 40. 
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An analysis of the marriage class systems of Australia 
and Melanesia is essential in facing the problem of the 
origin of classificatory kinship systems of the ‘Turanian- 
Ganowanian type—or, to be more exact, different types 
of kinship systems of the tribal society. A number of 
scholars have engaged in this study, but many of them 
have confused the problem in considerable measure. 

Thus, the theory of a gerontocracy, devised by Rivers 
and developed in the works of his students and fol- 
lowers (B. Seligmann and others), has proved to be 
completely erroneous. In order to explain the kinship 
system of Raga Island, Rivers devised completely aber- 
rant forms of marriage, such as the marriage of grand- 
fathers with granddaughters, and the marriage of men 
with the wives of their sister’s sons or their mother’s 
brothers, etc. Actually, all of these cases can be ex- 
plained much more simply. Yu. M. Likhtenberg, in 
her study of the kinship system of Raga Island, showed 
that at the basis of these matrimonial norms lie the 
principles of the Giliak phratry.'® In her subsequent 
work, Likhtenberg analyzed the matrimonial norms 
and kinship systems of the Australian tribes, and showed 
that the kinship terminology reflects various ancient 
norms, preserved in certain terms as vestiges. So-called 
reciprocal terms found in the kinship terminology re- 
flect former marriage groups or classes, whose numbe1 
does not remain constant. Among the Murngin tribe, 
for example, the former eight-class system has been re- 
placed by a seven-class system. On Ambrym, the eight- 
class system became a six-class system as a result of the 
disappearance of two classes. In the face of these 
changes, the survival of earlier kinship terms based on 
the presence of eight classes has naturally led to ap- 
parent anomalies. 

On the basis of careful analysis of the Australian kin- 
ship systems, Likhtenberg came to the conclusion that 
these systems are the result of a long historical develop- 
ment. Apparently, formerly matrilineal and matrilocal 
groups have modified their composition, and have 
turned, first, into patrilocal groups, and then into patri- 


*Yu. M. Likhtenberg, “Sistema rodstva ostrova Raga i vopros 0 
gerontokratii v Melanesii” (The kinship system of Raga Island 
and the question of gerontocracy in Melanesia), Sbornik Muzeya 
antropologii i etnografii, (Collected articles of the Museum of 
anthropology and ethnography), XII, 1949, pp. 254-76. 
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lineal groups. As a result, the entire kinship terminol- 
ogy and the designation of matrimonial classes became 
complicated. 

An inevitable result of the transformation of earlier 
tribal relationships was also the appearance of indivi- 
dual kinship terms as well as group terms. It might be 
said in passing that in order to analyze kinship systems 
correctly, it is essential to distinguish between these 
two categories of terms. And it is precisely in this re- 
spect, as was pointed out above, that a great many 
errors have been committed by scholars in the past 
(among them Morgan himself), who have not been 
sufficiently precise in discriminating between individual 
and group terms. 

In this brief article, I cannot dwell in detail on the 
work of all the ethnographers who have studied kinship 
systems during the past forty years, and I have limited 
myself to an examination of the basic problems con- 
nected with kinship systems. However, it would be a 
dereliction not to note that today, in connection with 
the extensive scope of scientific expeditions, there have 
been collected many data on the kinship systems of a 
number of peoples of the Soviet Union. It is sufficient 
to point to the work of N. P. Dyrenkova, L. E. Karunov- 
skaya, L. P. Potapov, S. M. Abramzon, T. A. Zhdanko, 
K. L. Zadykhina, N. A. Koslyakov, N. K. Karger, N. A. 
Lipskaya, A. F. Anisimov, A. A. Popov, G. M. Vasile- 
vich, E. D. Prokofeva, and many others. Unfortunately, 
the majority of works which include records of kinship 
systems are scattered among various local publications, 
often difficult to obtain. 

There is no doubt that many kinship systems of the 
peoples of Central Asia have features which resemble 
those of systems of the Omaha type, a fact that to date 
has received no attention and has not been noted in the 
literature. It would be of great value if the Ethno- 
graphic Institute were to undertake a publication of 
the records of the kinship systems of the peoples of the 
Soviet Union, particularly of the Turkic-speaking 
peoples, whose kinship systems as yet have not been the 
object of comparative study from either the linguistic 
point of view or the standpoint of their ethnographic 
significance. 
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ARE AFRICAN CULTIVATORS 
TO BE CALLED “PEASANTS”? 


by L. A. Fallers 


THE TERM “peasant” has often been 
used of African rural folk, particularly 
when distinguishing them from political 
and religious elites in the larger and 
more complex societies. The word for 
the ordinary peasant cultivator in the 
kingdom of Buganda—mukopi—is com- 
monly translated as “peasant,” for ex- 
ample, and the literature of French 
Africa is lull of reterences to “paysans.” 
But most writers, one suspects, have 
used the word rather loosely; if pressed, 
most of us would be inclined to savy: 
“Well, perhaps they are not quite peas- 
ants.” Africanists tend to feel, perhaps, 
that the common folk of the complex 
African polities fall between the cate 
gories commonly utilized by those who 


have studied “peasant societies” in 
Latin America, Europe and 


the one hand, and, on the other, those 


\sia, on 


employed by students of aboriginal 
North They strike 


us as being not quite peasant, but not 


American “tribes.” 


quite tribal—something in between, a 
terttum quid. We may try to understand 
more clearly just what this terttum quid 
quality consists in by comparing some 
African societies with the notion of the 
“peasant society” developed during the 
past twenty years by students of Latin 
American, Asian and European peoples. 
The point of this is not, of course, 
merely to play with definitions but 
rather to explore some of the implica 
tions of the fact—of which we are all 
aware—that the concept “peasant so 
bundle of features 


which do not always go together. In 


5 


cietv”’ refers to a 
doing this we may hope to indicate 


somewhat more precisely how these 


complex African societies resemble or 
differ from the classical peasant societies 
—thus satisfying our anthropologist’s 
urge to fit all the peoples of the world 
into a grand classificatory scheme—and 
to suggest, indirectly, something about 
the significance of those peasant-like fea 
tures which Africans do not share. 

We may appropriately begin with 
Kroeber’s definition (or description), 
since it has seemed to Robert Redfield, 
George Foster, Eric Wolf, and other 
peasant specialists to best describe their 
field of interest: “Peasants are definitely 


rural—yet live in relation to market 
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towns; they form a class segment of a 
larger population which usually con 
tains urban centers, sometimes metro 
politan capitals. They constitute part 
societies with part-cultures”’ 
1948: 284). This last phrase—“part 
societies with part-cultures”—we may 


(Kroeber 


take to be the heart of the matter. It 
can, however, be made somewhat more 
precise. On the one hand, the phrase 
does quite satisfactorily differentiate 
peasant societies from the societies we 
usually describe as “‘tribal’’—societies 
whose constituent units, or segments, to 
use Durkheim’s phrase, are all much 
alike and internally more or less homo 
geneous, in both structure and culture. 
Peasant societies, as Kroeber’s defini 
more differentiated, 
culturally. 


villages may all be much alike, but they 


tion suggests, are 


both socially and Peasant 
are bound together into a larger whole 
by structures of a quite different kind, 
and the persons who man these othe 
structures commonly have a different 
culture—a 


or “elite” 


‘urban” 
culture. On the 
Kroeber’s definition does 


“sophisticated” o1 
or “high” 
other hand, 
not satisfactorily distinguish peasant so 
cieties from modern industrial ones, 
for the constituent units of these latter 
are also “part-societies with part-cul 
tures’ —even more partial than are thos¢ 
of peasant societies, because modern so 
cieties are even more differentiated. We 
may suggest that the single most impor 
tant difference between peasant and 
modern industrial societies lies in the 
nature of their constituent units. 
Whereas in peasant societies the hous« 
hold and the local community remain 
the primary units, in modern industrial 
societies occupational structures dissoci 
ated from households and cutting across 
local community units become impor 
tant centers of cultural and structural 
differentiation. It is the vast increase in 
the differentiation and autonomy of o« 
cupational structures which industriali 
zation makes possible above all. Local 
communities thus lose their semi-self 
sufficiency, the semi-detached quality 
which they still retain in the peasant 
which led Redfield to 


emphasize—indeed to over-emphasize in 
his earlier work, as Foster has pointed 


society and 


out—the similarity between the peasant 
village and the tribal segment (Redfield 
1947; Foster 1953). Unlike the latter, the 
peasant community is not completely 
isolable, completely capable of self-sut 
ficiency; but neither is it so completely 
knitted into a larger fabric by criss 
structures as 
is the modern community. The latter 
possibly be 


crossing occupational 


cannot imagined — in 
isolation from the larger society. In 
contrast, the peasant community is rela 
tively self-sufficient, leading many ob 
servers to comment upon its frequent 
indifference to changes in the political 
superstructure and hostility to members 
of the elite. Perhaps we may usefully 
alter Kroeber’s characterization to read 
as follows: A 


peasant society Is one 


whose primary constituent units are 


semi-autonomous local communities 
with semi-autonomous cultures. In this 
way we may differentiate the peasant 
from both the tribal and th¢ 


modern industrial varieties. It is per 


society 


haps necessary to add that we think of 
these as ideal, not concrete, types; actual 
societies will be in varying degrees 
“tribal,” “peasant,” and “modern in 
dustrial.” The types are a means toward 
ereater understanding, not a device for 
pigeon-holing whole societies. 

Now this semi-autonomy of constitu 
ent local communities, which we may 
take to be the differentiating character 
istic of the peasant society, may be de 
composed into a number of aspects, of 
which we mav here consider three: (1 


the economic, (2) the political, and (3) 
what we may call, perhaps not very sat 
isfactorily, the “cultural.”” We shall ex 
amine each of these briefly, attempting 
to see how far they find counterparts 
in the more complex African societies. 
It should perhaps be repeated that we 
consider here only trans-Saharan pagan 
\frica, excluding the Muslim areas and 
Ethiopia (see map). 

1. In economic terms, a peasant is pre 
sumably a man who produces usually 
through cultivation—mainly for his own 
household's consumption, but who also 
produces something to exchange in a 
market for other goods and_ services 
This is the economic aspect of the peas 
ant community's semi-autonomy (Firth 
1951: 87). In this sense, peasants abound 
in Africa. The vast majority of Africans 
were Cultivators in pre-contact times—in 
some cases intensive and devoted culti 
vators. They also traded; the great mat 
kets of West Africa are famous, but also 
in most other parts of the continent 
there was a good deal of craft specializa 
tion and trade aboriginally. Cowrie 
shells, gold dust, ivory, iron bars and 
hoes in different areas provided semi 
generalized media of exchange. In the 
more centralized states there was trib 
ute, and sometimes even regular taxa 
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tion, to 


support and augment the 
authority of the non-agricultural supe1 
structure. In short, in the economic as 
pect of the matter there appears to be 
no problem. Economically, most Afri 
cans were traditionally peasants and 
with the opening of the continent to 
overseas trade they quite easily and nat 
urally took up the cultivation of export 
crops in exchange for imported goods. 

2. Politically, too, the more power 
ful African states had much in common 
with the Asian, European and American 
societies Which are commonly classed as 
“peasant.” The political aspect of the 
peasant society has received relatively 
little attention from anthropologists, 
pt rhaps because so often the societies 
which the peasant specialists study have 
long since been “decapitated” politi- 
cally (to use Kidder’s expressive phrase), 
the indigenous political superstructure 
being replaced by those of modern co- 
lonial or nationalist post-colonial states 
(Redfield 1956: 78). ‘The political aspect 
is thus the one least accessible to study 
through the anthropologist’s traditional 
techniques of direct observation. We 
can learn more about this aspect of the 
society made up of semi-autonomous 
peasant local communities from social 
historians like Marc Bloch, from legal 
scholars like Maine, Maitland, See 
bohm, and Vinogradoff and from com 
parative sociologists like Max Weber. 
The legal scholars who unravelled the 
political structure of medieval Western 
Europe and its characteristic unit, the 
manor, divided into two schools, the 
“Romanists” and the “Germanists,” 
over just this question of the nature ol 
the semi-autonomy of communities 
which lies at the heart of the peasant 
type (Vinogradoff 1892: 1-39). The 
Romanists emphasized the vertical rela 
tionship of the manor with the political 
hierarchy, associating it historically with 
the Roman latifundiae established in 
the area during the time of the Empire. 
The Germanists, on the other hand, saw 
in the manor and its surrounding “vill” 
essentially a development out of the old 
solidary Germanic village community. 
If we understand this literature cor 
rectly—and it is easy for an anthropolo 
gist to go astray in the writings of legal 
historians—both were right, in the sense 
that both tendencies were present. They 
were debating, in an historical idiom, 
the relative importance of the two di 
mensions which always seem to be pres 
ent in the peasant society and which 
constitute the political aspect of the 
semtautonomy of its constituent local 
communities: On the one hand there is 
the local community, hostile to the out 
side, sharing certain common rights in 
land and governed by local, often in 
formal, mechanisms of social control: 
and on the other hand there is the hiet 
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archy of patrimonial or feudal relations 
of personal superiority and responsibil- 
ity (noblesse oblige) and subordinate 
dependence, which link the local com- 
munity with the wider polity. Peasant 
political systems vary with the relative 
strength of the local community as 
against that of the vertical structure, as 
Eric Wolf (1955) has pointed out; and 
also, as Max Weber (1947: 346—58) has 
shown, with the degree to which the 
latter is made up of appointed personal 
retainers as contrasted with hereditary 
feudal (using the term loosely) vassals. 
‘These political peasant-like features, 
like the economic ones, are common 
enough in African states. The village 
community is a common feature every- 
where (though it may be physically dis- 
persed in scattered homesteads) and 
political hierarchies, where they exist, 
vary according to the degree to which 
they consist of appointed officials or 
hereditary chiefs. Africa is, of course, 
preeminently the continent of unilineal 
descent groups and this gives to both 
village communities and political super- 
structures a character which is less com- 
mon in other regions. The village com- 
munity often contains a core of lineage- 
mates and its corporate nature may be 
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expressed in the idiom of unilineal de- 
scent (Fortes 1953; Smith 1956). There 
is an interesting range of variation ac- 
cording to whether strangers in such 
communities are relegated to a kind of 
second-class citizenship or are fictionally 
adopted into the core group. These phe- 
nomena are not, of course, universal in 
Africa. In the Interlacustrine area, the 
lineage is limited to such “domestic” 
functions as the control of inheritance 
and exogamy, and the village itself is 
defined purely territorially (Fallers 
1960). In the political superstructure of 
African states, unilineal descent groups 
often held corporate rights to chieftain- 
ship; and thus the hierarchy, which in 
medieval Europe tended to consist of 
dynasties of individual hereditary lords 
and vassals, in an African state like 
Ashanti, or in one of the Southern 
Bantu states, consists essentially of rep- 
resentatives of corporate descent groups 
(Busia 1951; Schapera 1955). In some 
other states, like Dahomey and Bu- 
ganda, the hierarchy is essentially one of 
patrimonial retainers, resembling in this 
respect the states of the Islamic world 


and Byzantium more than those of 


feudal Europe (Herskovits 1938; Fallers 
1960). In general, allowing for peculiar- 
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Map showing Islamic areas of Africa and some of the major pagan states. 
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ities resulting from differences in pat- 
terns of descent, the politics of the tra- 
ditional African states seem to fall well 
within the peasant range. 

3. Thus, there would seem to be no 
reason why African villagers should not 
be called “peasants” politically and eco 
nomically. Doubts arise, however, when 
we turn to the culture that is characte1 
istic of peasant life—that is, to the tend 
ency, to which Redfield (1956), Foster 
(1953), and Marriott (1955), have drawn 
attention, for the economic and political 
semi-autonomy of the peasant commu- 
nity to be matched by a cultural semi- 
autonomy. The culture of the peasant 
community of the classic conception Is 
a “folk” version of a “high culture”; 
it is neither the same as the latter nor 
independent of it, but rather a rein 
terpretation and reintegration of many 
elements of the high culture with other 
elements peculiar to the peasant village. 
It is this cultural semi-autonomy of the 
village, it would seem, which above all 
determines the relations which obtain 
between social strata in the peasant so 
ciety. The elite possess, and live by, the 
high culture to a greater extent than do 
the peasants. The peasant, accepting the 
standards of the high culture to some 
degree, to that degree also accepts its 
judgment of him as ignorant and un 
couth. At the same time, he possesses his 
own folk culture, containing high cul- 
ture elements, and this provides him 
with an independent basis for a sense 
of self-esteem, together with an ideology 
within which he may express his partial 
hostilitv toward the elite and its version 
of the common culture. Excellent ex- 
amples are provided by Homans’ ac 
count (1940: 368-370) of how thirteenth 
century English villagers caricatured 
the behavior of the elite. 

Now it would seem to be just the 
relative absence of this differentiation 
into high and folk cultures which prin 
cipally distinguishes the African king 
doms from the societies which have com 
monly been called “peasant.” There is, 
of course, a substantial degree of cul 
tural differentiation in many African 
societies. There are craft specialists with 
highly-developed skills, and there are 
ritual specialists with great bodies of 
esoteric knowledge. There are courtly 
manners and there are recognized de- 
grees of sophistication, ranging from the 
courtier who is “in the know” politically 
to the country bumpkin. Nevertheless, 
there remains an important difference 
between trans-Saharan pagan Africa in 
these respects and the differentiation 
which was possible in medieval Europe, 
China, India and Islam. The word 


“peasant” denotes, among other things, 
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a degree of rusticity in comparison with 
his betters which we do not feel justi- 
fied in attributing to the African vil- 
lager. 

Lacking the more pronounced degrees 
of cultural differentiation, the African 
states characteristically exhibit a some- 
what different pattern of stratification. 
\frican villagers do not seem to feel the 
same degree of ambivalence toward the 
political superstructure that European, 
\sian and Latin American peasants do 
because, not standing to the same degree 
in contrast to the possessors of a differ 
entiated high culture, they do not to 
the same extent feel judged from above 
by a set of standards which they cannot 
attain. Correspondingly, there is less 
development of a differentiated folk cul 
ture as a kind of “counter-culture.” Af 
ricans very commonly perceive them 
selves as being differentiated in terms of 
wealth and power but they do not often, 
except in the few real composite con 
quest states, view their societies as con 
sisting of “layers” of persons with 
differential possession of a high culture. 
\s is well known, they much more char 
acteristically divide in terms of genea 
logical and territorial segments, even in 
instances where there are marked “ob 
jective class differences” in the Marxian 
sense. Not even those West African so 
cieties in which cities provided a basis 
for rural-urban cultural differentiation 
exhibit the degree of folk-high distinc- 
tion commonly found in what we may 
now call the real peasant societies. 
Dahomean and Yoruba villagers were 
not separated from their urban cousins 
by a cultural gap of the same magnitude 
as that which divided medieval Euro- 
pean and Asian countrymen from city 
folk (Herskovits 1938; 1951; 
Llovd 1955). 

In large part this difference is due 
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simply to the absence in traditional Af 
rica of the literary religious traditions 
which formed the bases for the Euro 
pean and Asian high cultures. Written 
records make possible a vastly greater 
accumulation and elaboration of high 
culture. Furthermore, the mere presence 
of writing places between the literate 
and the illiterate member of the same 
society a barrier which cannot easily de 
velop in its absence. The peasant’s sus- 
picious hostility toward the member of 
the urban elite is in large part a pro 
duct of his realization that the latter, in 
his ability to read and write, holds a 
weapon against which the peasant can- 
not easily defend himself. 

Thus the traditional African villager 
was, we might say, a peasant economi 
cally and politically, but was not a peas 
ant culturally. Perhaps it would be 


better to call him a “proto-peasant” or 
an “incipient peasant,” for wherever 
literary culture has entered Africa, it 
has quickly made him more fully a peas- 
ant. Thus the Muslim Swahili peoples of 
the east coast and the Hausa of the 
Western Sudan were traditionally more 
peasant-like than their non-literate, 
pagan neighbors; and the modern Ba- 
ganda and Ashanti, with their imported 
Western Christian high culture, are 
more fully peasants than were their 
great-grandfathers. We may suggest 
that one of the reasons why Christianity, 
Islam and their accompanying high cul- 
tures have been so readily accepted in 
many parts of Africa is that many Af- 
rican societies were structurally “ready” 
to receive peasant cultures. 
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THE OBSIDIAN DATING 


METHOD 


by Donavan L. Clark 


DURING THE past few years, brief state 
ments have occasionally been released 
concerning the development of a new 
method for dating archeological mate- 
rials composed of obsidian (volcanic 
glass). To date, these comments have 
been confined to scientific meetings, or 
to journals with restricted distribution 
Friedman and R. L. Smith, 
Transactions of the American Geophys 
ical Union, 1958; Friedman and Smith, 
Imerican Antiquity, 1960; C. Evans and 


(eg, 1: 


B. Meggers, tbid.). Now, through the 
medium of CURRENT ANTHROPOLOGY, we 
can report on the method to anthro- 
pologists throughout the world, and 
thereby solicit their co-operation in the 
continuing research necessary to perfect 
obsidian dating. In particular, we 
should like to inform the Associates of 
CURRENT ANTHROPOLOGY about the na- 
ture of obsidian and the process of hy 
dration; and to suggest the principles, 
as well as some of the limitations, of es 
tablishing hydration rates and archeo 
logical chronologies. 

The “fathers” of this method of dat 
ing are two United States Geological 
Survey scientists, Irving Friedman and 
Robert L. Smith, wha, after several 
years’ research on the properties and 
“ageing” of obsidian, established the 
correlation between hydration thickness 
and time. 

\ brief review of the natural forma 
tion of obsidian, and of the investiga 
tions of these geologists, should aid in 
understanding the method and its at 
tendant problems. In simplest terms. 
obsidian may be thought of as a volcanic 
or extrusive rock of “arrested develop- 
ment,” a fact of considerable relevance 
to its subsequent alteration history. In 
areas of volcanic activity (e.g., the cir 
cum-Pacific continental margins, the 
circum-Mediterranean area, Africa, and 
Oceania), magma under pressure passes 
upward through fissures, faults, or other 
zones of weakness in the earth's crust, 
and flows to the surface as a molten, 
viscous lava. The external portions of 
the flow are quickly chilled or 
“quenched” upon exposure to the at- 
mosphere. Should this rapid solidifica- 
tion occur before crystallization can pro- 
ceed, the resulting formation will be vol- 
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canic glass, a rock which is chemically 
and physically unstable, and tends to 
alter through time. 

Devitrification (gradual crystalliza- 
tion) is one form of obsidian alteration; 
but the duration of this process is pre- 
sumably of the order of millions of 
years, and hence it is of geological sig- 
nificance only. 

The alteration process that concerns 
us here is hydration, or the diffusion of 
water from the environment (meteoric 
water) into the surface of the solid 
obsidian. As a result of its peculiar 
origin, obsidian is a unique rock. In a 
geophysical sense, it can even be con- 
sidered a “frozen liquid,” since it is non- 
crystalline and retains some of its abil- 
ity to flow. Another special property is 
its tendency to take up available water— 
i.e., the process of hydration. All the at- 
mospheres and alluvia where obsidian 
extrudes, even in the most arid lands, 
are sufficiently aqueous for hydration to 
proceed. Non-hydrated obsidian usually 
contains less than 0.3 per cent by weight 
of water, a state of chemical disequilib- 
rium. For some sort of “‘stability” to be 
reached, obsidian thus takes in water 
from the surrounding air or surficial 
(soil) environment. Actually, for reasons 
that will be explained, a stability is 
never completely achieved; for in the 
process of hydrating, obsidian is physi- 
cally and chemically altered, ultimately 
becoming another petrological sub- 
stance called perlite. In one sense, per- 
lite may be considered a decomposition 
product of obsidian. 

The hydration process can be out- 
lined as follows. First, a covering film of 
water of molecular thickness is formed 
(absorbed) on all freshly-exposed or 
newly fractured or flaked (and hence, 
non-hydrated) obsidian surfaces. The 
process of uniform diffusion then be- 
gins, so that water drawn from the sur 
face film advances (is absorbed) into the 
obsidian as a sharply demarcated front. 
We call this “water-saturated” zone the 
layer of hydration. A hydration layer al- 
ways contains about ten times more 
water than the interior, non-hydrated, 
portions of obsidian, and consequently 
has a higher index of refraction than the 
unaffected portions. Similarly, _ its 


greater water content increases the den- 
sity of the hydration layer and modifies 
its volume. The discrete difference in 
properties between a layer of hydration 
and the non-hydrated portion sets up 
mechanical strains throughout the layer, 
which can be recognized when exam- 
ined under the microscope. The optical 
phenomenon thus produced is called 
“strain birefringence.”’ When a thin sec- 
tion is cut from an obsidian artifact, 
mounted on a microscopic slide, and 
viewed under polarized light, the layer 
of hydration will appear as a lumines- 
cent band. Under ordinary light, owing 
to its different index of refraction, the 
layer will exhibit a distinct phase con- 
trast. Normally, the boundary or inter- 
face between the hydrated and non- 
hydrated portions will stand out 
sharply, and the depth of hydration may 
thus be measured under high magnifica- 
tion. 

Depending upon the type of obsidian 
and its history of hydration, a layer will 
“orow” to a thickness of about one 
micron (0.001 mm.) after one hundred 
years of uninterrupted hydration. Rhy- 
olitic obsidian from central California 
(which has had a temperate, Mediter- 
ranean type climate for the past several 
thousand years), for example, a hydra- 
tion rate of about one and one-quarter 
microns in 500 years; two microns in 
1000 years: three and one-half microns 
in 2000 years; and about seven microns 
in 5000 years. In areas of gross climatic 
extremes, however, the rates of hydra- 
tion may differ considerably. Thus, the 
hydration rate of obsidian from equato- 
rial regions is about forty times faster 
than that of obsidian collected from 
permafrost zones of the Arctic. 

Layers normally continue “growing” 
until the zone of hydration reaches a 
thickness greater than fifty microns, 
whereupon a critical point of cumula- 
tive strain is reached, and the layer spalls 
off. When this event occurs is admittedly 
obscure; and spalling depends in part 
upon fortuitous mechanical agencies. 
But as far as we can foretell at this writ- 
ing, that is the only factor that will im- 
pose a chronological limit upon the dat- 
ing potentialities of the method. And if 
our estimate is correct, the effective 
range for dating with obsidian will be 
more than 200,000 vears. 

Friedman and Smith proposed, on 
theoretical grounds, that the hydration 
of obsidian proceeds at a rate which is 
uniform for a given environment. To 
demonstrate the fact, they needed speci- 
mens for which specific data concerning 
age, provenience, and conditions of in- 
terment and weathering would be avail- 
able. In other words, the most desirable 
obsidians would be those whose histories 
of fracturing or chipping were known to 
the collector, or could be determined, at 
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least, from their location and stratig- 
raphy. Ihe obvious source for these 
would be obsidian artifacts from known 
archeological cultures, preferably those 
which had independently been dated by 
Carbon-14, 
chronology, written records, or other es- 


ceramic analysis, dendro- 


tablished standards of chronology. 
Thus, they turned to archeologists for 
assistance, and obtained specimens from 
stratigraphic excavations and dated cul- 
tures in various parts of the world. How- 
ever, the archeological interpretations 
soon became so involved that Friedman 
and Smith requested the aid of two 
Clifford 


Evans and Betty J. Meggers. The latter 


Smithsonian — archeologists, 
contributed their advice, as well as a 
large number of obsidian artifacts from 
deep stratigraphic excavations on the 
coast of Ecuador. The results of these 
first vears of research on artifact speci- 
mens have now been published (Fried- 
man and Smith, Part I; Evans and Meg 
gers. Part II, 1960), with discussions by 
the geologists of theory and methodol 
ogy, and an evaluation of the method 
from a cultural standpoint by the arche- 
ologists. 

Two years ago, aided by Wenner- 
Gren funds, I learned the techniques of 
the method in the laboratories of Fried- 
man and Smith in Washington, D. C., 
and began a study of obsidian artifacts 
from central California—a region most 
favorable for this research, in terms of 
an abundance of material, as well as con- 
trol of the natural and cultural vari- 
ables. From July, 1959, to June, 1960, 
under the provisions of a National Sci- 
ence Foundation Grant, and under the 
direction of B. A. Gerow of the Depart 
ment of Anthropology, Stanford Uni- 
versity, I collected and analyzed hydra- 
tion data on artifacts from nearly all 
the important sites in central California. 
Enlisting the aid of interested statisti 
cians and mathematicians at Stanford 
and the U. S. Geological Survey, Menlo 
Park, we subjected the method to some 
rigorous tests for statistical significance. 
These data also permitted us to ascer 
tain a hydration rate for central Cali- 
fornia, which is based upon five reason 
ably close correlations with radiocarbon 
dates. We were especially fortunate in 
being supplied with well-doc umented 
material by Robert Heizer, Director of 
the Archaeological Survey, Department 
of Anthropology, University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley. [t is hoped that this re- 
search will be published in the near fu- 
ture as a doctoral thesis. 

Concurrent with the California proj- 
ect, Friedman, Smith, Evans, and Meg- 
cers had worked out rates of hydration 
for world climatic zones, based upon a 
variety of material from Asia, Africa, 
the Middle East, and parts of North 
and South America. Insofar as the ar- 
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cheological and correlative information 
submitted is accurate, it is the consensus 
olf all these workers that in the next 
phase of research it will be possible to 
develop expressions of the hydration 
rate for all the major obsidian areas of 
the world. Ultimately, we should be able 
to provide a “universal” formula fot 
dating obsidian objects, which will con- 
tain appropriate constants to account 
for regional variables. 

The participants in obsidian research 
have been aware of the necessity for con 
tinuing basic investigations before this 
dating method became prematurely “‘ac 
cepted” as a routine geochronological 
procedure. It was decided that the con 
tinuineg could best be con 
D.C., where 
close collaboration with Friedman and 
Smith could be maintained, and tech- 
nical advice and assistance could be 


researc h 


ducted in Washington, 


readily obtained from Smithsonian In 
stitution personnel. A two-year research 
erant was received from the National 
Science Foundation to conduct this pro 
gram, under the direction of Clifford 
Evans, with the author as full-time re 
search assistant. In September, 1960, we 


following objectives: (1) to determine 
the nature of all possible factors which 
control or modily rates of hydration; 
(2) to classify obsidian artifacts and ob- 
sidian rock from natural sources on a 
worldwide basis according to differences 
in composition and texture, with the 
possibility that these identifications can 
give evidence of quarry sources, as well 
us trade routes and diffusion among 
aboriginal peoples; (3) to establish de 
finitively regional rates of hydration 
from which absolute dating can be de- 
rived; and (4) to standardize the tech- 
niques of the method for routine use in 
the fields of archeology and geochronol- 
ogy. 

\ consideration of some of the prob 
lems inherent in the method suggests 
that the above objectives constitute a 
rather large order, but none of these 
problems is beyond solution, provided 
we can acquire suitable and sufficient 
samples. The major problems appear to 
be those of environmental and composi 
tional variables. Early in their research, 
Friedman and Smith predicted, on theo- 
retical grounds, that temperature is the 
main factor controlling the rate of hy- 

















began this phase of the work with the dration. They subsequently demon- 
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diffusion front results in a clearly visible interfacial boundary (Friedman and 


Smith 1960). 
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strated, with obsidian artifact speci 
mens, that the rate at which water will 
diffuse into obsidian is regulated by 
surficial (soil) temperatures. These cli- 
mates or seasonal ranges of temperature 
vary with latitude and altitude; they 
may also have shifted and modified ovet 
Recent 
pounding the problem (particularly for 


Pleistocene and time, com 
the interpretation of archeological ob 
sidian from the earlier sites). However, 
the climatic factor, while posing a for 
midable problem, is not insurmount 
able. 


ré lationship to air temperatures are re 


\s soil temperatures and thei 


corded, zones of soil climate can be 
mapped, and hydration measurements 
can then be correlated in terms of local 
or regional temperature constants. 
Another geological factor which may 
influence hydration (but to a lesser ex 
tent than temperature) is variation in 
the chemical compositions of obsidian. 
Like climatic 
gional problem. Obsidian under a spe 


variations, this is a re 
cial set of geologic conditions (e.g., 
that in the rift valleys of Africa) has 
somewhat different properties than the 
more typical rhyolitic obsidians. We are 
now fairly certain that significantly 
varied types of obsidian may have dif 
ferent rates of hydration. From the prac 
tical point of view, this problem should 
a serious block to the de 
velopment of the method, since for most 


not present 


geo-archeological provinces the obsidi- 
ans studied thus far appear to be homo 
geneous. Should composition prove to 
be a very important variable, we should 
be able to work out different rates for 
each major obsidian province. Inter- 
estingly, it is possible to discount rela 
tive humidity as a significant factor in 
the hydration process—a 
plained in detail by 


point ex 
Friedman and 
Smith in their technical article (1960). 

Che total problem of perfecting this 
dating method also requires a better 
understanding of some of the archeolog 
ical aspects. Whether an artifact is truly 
contemporaneous with its associated cul- 
tural complex is one of the primary 
questions to be answered. As every 
archeologist knows, this is a very dif- 
ficult question; but much of our quan 
dary can be eliminated by restricting 
obsidian research to the examination of 
only those artifacts which 
liable associational data. We intend, 


therefore, to solicit from archeologists 


ps yssess re 


only those specimens for which they 
have detailed information about the 
conditions of collection, associated ma 
terials, estimated age, results of dating 
by radiocarbon or other methods, etc. 
This sort of information will greatly 
reduce the degree of uncertainty as to 
what the obsidian method is attempting 
to date. 

Evans and Meggers (1960) have dis 
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\rtifact from preceramic, pos- 
sibly Lithic, site in Puebla, Mexico 
(G334). Archaeological estimate 7000- 
5000 years B.P. Hydration thickness 
8.7 microns. Rod-like object in upper 
portion of field is a feldspar microlite; 
smaller dark objects are mostly mag- 
netite. Magnified 450 diameters. 


cussed some of the cultural problems 
that have arisen in obsidian dating thus 
far, and have rather convincingly shown 
that obsidian artifacts trom earlier cul- 
tures had been re-used in certain cul- 
tures in Ecuador. Discussions with other 
archeologists, working in California, 
Alaska, and Mexico, confirm the belief 
that re-use of obsidian is an ancient and 
widespread trait. Indeed, the concept 
of aboriginal peoples as being them- 
selves and 
“possessors of heirlooms” has not been 
sufficiently considered in the archeologi- 
cal literature. My work with California 


obsidian artifacts has convinced me that, 


“collectors of antiquities” 


in addition to the hoarding and re-use 
of artifacts, older specimens were fre- 
quently reworked. In a few instances, 
for example, I have observed projectile 
refash 
ioned from larger chipped implements 


points which were obviously 


belonging to a much earlier horizon. In 
such cases, it is not surprising to find 
that the artifact retains minor portions 
of thicker, and hence older, hydration 
lavers. dual 
may arise as frequently as once in a 
dozen specimens. We must conclude 
that the thicker layer of hydration is 
either the original, natural surface, or 


Instances of such lavers 
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Fic. 3. Artifact from Tanaki Site, 


Hokkaido, Japan (0522b). Associated 
with pottery of Satsumon Haji period, 
older than 1000 years B.P. Hydration 
layer is 3.1 microns. Gross color of 
specimen is red; dark objects oblique 
to the edge of hydration are partially 
collapsed vesicles, lined with an iron 
oxide. Magnified 450 diameters. 


represents the period of initial manu- 
facture; the thinner layer, then, would 
represent the later cultural context or, 
less likely, a post-cultural fracture. In 
the solution of similar archeological 
problems, we are fairly sure that careful 
laboratory analysis can often reconstruct 
the history of usage of the artifact speci- 
men. 

In order to accomplish the objectives 
outiined above, it is necessary that the 
project gain the interest and coopera 
tion of archeologists and prehistorians 
throughout the world. We have sug 
gested that much of the doubt and con- 
fusion, to which all new dating methods 
seem heir. can be dissipated by judicious 
sampling. Equally important is ade 
quate sampling. These two points will 
be stressed and repeated. Thus, obsidian 
specimens sent for testing should in all 
cases be clearly associated with, and 
representative of, a distinct cultural con 
text. Ideally, they should be specimens 
from sites which have been dated by 
other methods: e.g., radiocarbon, den- 
drochronology, ceramic sequences, writ- 
ten records, or other typological and 
stratigraphic criteria. In cases of speci 
mens from C-14 dated sites, the strati 
graphic relationship of the obsidian to 
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the carbon sample -level should be 
clearly specified. 

Obsidian artifacts which are typologi- 
cally distinct are clearly good specimens; 
although chips and other artifactual by- 
products are also usable. Chips are es- 
pecially useful if they can be provided 
in quantity, since the sample will then 
have greater statistical reliability than 
single artifacts. Artifacts collected from 
the surface or from ambiguous contexts 
should be considered for study only as 
a last resort, and the accompanying data 
should clearly state this information. 
Layers of hydration on obsidian which 
has been burned are apparently de- 
stroyed for measuring purposes, and 
this material should not be included if 
any other obsidian is available. (In- 
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New Guinea Languages 

This report is condensed from a more 
extended paper, “The Languages of the 
Eastern, Western, and Southern High- 
lands Territory of Papua and New 
Guinea,” which is being published in 
A. Capell, Linguistic Survey of the 
South-Western Pacific, new and revised 
edition, South Pacific Commission, 
Noumea. A summary is published here, 
both for its intrinsic value as new data 
from an area of growing interest, and to 
give advance notice of the book in 
which it will soon appear. 


Almost the entire area of the three 
Highlands Districts of Papua and New 
Guinea, as well as a few small regions 
beyond their borders, is occupied by a 
single group of interrelated languages. 
This group, which is the largest known 
group of related languages in New 
Guinea, constitutes a stock consisting of 
five families," one of which is repre- 
sented by a single language only. 

Although individual languages of this 
stock had become known through the 
work of missionaries, their similarities 
were first recognized in 1948 by A. 
Capell. In 1958, S. Wurm made a lin- 
guistic survey of all accessible parts of 
the Highlands Districts, discerned the 
interrelations and geographical range of 
the stock, and established the classifica- 
tion given below. 

As a result of work by missionaries, 
officials, and anthropologists, as well as 
the research of Capell, Wurm, and mem- 
bers of the Summer Institute of Lin- 
1 According to M. Swadesh (Ed., Amer- 
indian Non-Cultural Vocabularies, revised 
edition 1955): Languages sharing between 
12%, and 28% of their basic vocabularies 
are said to belong to the same stock whereas 
languages sharing between 28% and 81% 
are said to belong to the same family. 
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cidentally, only obsidian and_ similar 
types of glass show hydration; such lithic 
materials as flint, chalcedony, jasper, 
quartz, quartzite, etc., are not suitable 
for this method.) 

We hope that this general statement, 
combined with the more detailed article 
appearing in American Antiquity 
(April, 1960), will be sufficient to gain 
the co-operation of all the Associates of 
CURRENT ANTHROPOLOGY. This co-opera- 
tion will help perfect the method and 
give it universal utility. Before sending 
obsidian specimens, please communi- 
cate directly with us, describing the 
sample, the cultures the specimens refer 
to, their stratigraphic relationships, etc. 
\fter this notification, we will send the 
donor detailed shipping instructions, 


guistics, New Guinea Branch, almost all 
languages in the three Highlands Dis- 
tricts are now “known,” though infor- 
mation about individual languages 
varies considerably in extent, accuracy, 
and reliability. Unfortunately, very lit- 
tle of the material available could be 
made generally accessible through pub- 
lication. Besides pioneering work on the 
few remaining unknown or little-known 
languages, detailed depth-studies and 
exhaustive lexical investigations of in- 
dividual languages are needed. Such lin- 
guistic problems as the tonal qualities of 
the languages in the Highlands Districts 
also call for further detailed work. 

The East New Guinea Highlands 
Stock (approximately 730,000 speakers) 
shows the composition when proceeding 
from east to west that is indicated in the 
Table. 

The Gadsup-Auyana-Awa-Tairora 
Family, the Gende-Siane-Gahuka 
Kamano-Fore Family, and the Chimbu- 
Chuave Sub-Family of the Hagen- 
Wahgi-Jimi-Chimbu Family are almost 
wholly situated within the borders of the 
Fastern Highlands District. Benabena 
overflows into the Morobe District near 
Mt. Helwig; Chimbu, into the Minj 
Sub-District of the Western Highlands; 
while Gende is wholly located in the 
Madang District around Bundi. Biyom 
adjoins Gende on the southeast. The 
remaining sub-families of the Hagen 
Wahgi-Jimi-Chimbu Family, the Enga- 
Ipili Sub-Family of the Enga-Huli-Pole- 
Wiru Family, the northern fringe of the 
Huli area, and almost all of the Duna 
area are in the Western Highlands Dis- 
trict. The Wahgi language overlaps into 
the Eastern Highlands and in the Kup 
Census Division of the Chimbu Sub- 
District; and Enga overflows into the 
Sepik District on the lower Yuat. The 
remaining sub-families of the Enga- 
Huli-Pole-Wiru Family are situated in 
the Southern Highlands District. 


forms for submitting data and samples, 
etc. 

Address your correspondence to Dr. 
Clifford Evans, or to Donavan L. Clark, 
Division of Archeology, U. S. National 
Museum, Smithsonian Institution, 
Washington 25, D. C., U.S. A. 
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Agreement in basic vocabulary be- 
tween languages belonging to different 
families within the Stock averages 18- 
259%, with lower or higher figures ap- 
pearing in only a few instances. Lan 
guages belonging to different sub 
families within the same family usually 
show 40-55% agreement; and languages 
belonging to the same sub-family usu- 
ally agree in more than 609% of thei 
basic vocabulary. 

In the majority of cases, these varying 
degrees of agreement in basic vocabu 
lary are matched by comparable agree 
ment in language structure. There are, 
however, a few languages which consti 
tute connecting links between individ 
ual families and sub-families. With such 
languages, the structural evidence of re 
lationship may present a somewhat con 
fused picture, and in some instances 
findings on the lexical and structural 
levels may even tend to be contradic 
tory. 

Of the languages which are intermedi- 
ate between families, Gimi and Wiru 
may be mentioned as examples. Gimi 
shares a higher percentage of basic vo 
cabulary with languages of the Gende- 
Siane-Gahuka-Kamano-Fore Family 
than with those of the Gadsup-Auyana 
Awa-Tairora Family, but is structurally 
much more similar to the latter. Wiru’'s 
aberrant position in the Enga-Huli 
Pole-Wiru Family is borne out by lexical 
and structural evidence. However, it 
also shows considerable lexical agree- 
ment with the Wahgi language, of the 
Hagen-Wahgi-Jimi-Chimbu Family, and 
with Mikaru. 

Benabena, Yabiyufa and Ipili may be 
cited as examples of languages which 
constitute links between sub-families. 
Benabena is structurally almost identi- 
cal with Gahuku, of the Gahuku 
Benabena Sub-Family, but shows a 
higher percentage of agreement in basic 
vocabulary with Kamano, of the 
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The East New Guinea Highlands Linguistic Stock 
FROM EAST TO WEST 


No. Speakers No. Speakers 


GADSUP-AUYANA-AWA-TAIRORA FAMILY ........ 29,979? HAGEN-WAHGI-JIMI-CHIMBU FAMILY (Continued) 
GApsUP-OYANA SUB-FAMILY ..........cceecccees 15,297 CHIMBU-CHUAVE SUB-FAMILY ..........cccccecs 141,791 
CAO aa oon sas vient dectseatne 6,338 Chimbu-Sinasina Division 
Agarabe (1951) ..csscesnssievecs .-. 7,958 Chimbu proper (Kuman) ........... 60,273 
Oyana pibin ties CER SERA 931 CRON soe faire nade cadeanien. 40,949 
‘ . j Tr 83 
AUYANA-USURUFA SUB-FAMILY ............00- 5,263 Dom pa nla ane ‘ 14, sis 
ay DOOMED. cca dann cweuee ene 16,665 
ies, sla de a 1,073 4.414 CS ER ra aS Ladueee Ee 
Kosena ......--+-- seseee SAIS “in South Marigl ......... .. 2,343 
Usurufa ..-. sy 84! i: a SR Se ee gt cree 15,608 
AWA SUB-FAMILY .. di teh Set ag ian a 1,185 Chuave-Nomane Division 
RE Beuces he vins eusiee ben seus wisitwwet 1,185 
CRA iat ce he core Wentaeas iene 19,104 
TP AIRORA-BINUMARIEN SUB-FAMILY Geeeeweatn ge =. 2 Ona Ah Be tw i ie 4.290 
ee ee er eer ... 8,181 NOMBRE 24.5666 06< Rik ee meas ica Bee 
DITION sk on Sa rcccascaswa 1238 
ENGA-HULI-POLE-WIRU FAMILY ....... si «n'a 4 cae 


GENDE-SIANE-GAHUKU-KAMANO-FORE FAMILY . 143,959 . eaus heel 
t 8,400 estimated : 


ENGA-I PILI SUB-FAMILY 


- oo  ENGA-I pita SuB-FAMILY ...... ee ere 100,533 
GENDE-BIYOM SUB-FAMILY ......... approximately 8,400 + over 22,000 estimated 
Gende PRP NR eer ipp. or Enga Division 
a eee LET OTOT re ee app. Of : : 
si as PP Miyake (Baivet) . c.k6c.cccs8. tatewne Soe 
SIANE SUB-FAMILY . see eee ... 19,800 Bie CRN OUR oes akin de smavcee eens . 91,533 
Siane dialects . eA nate . 15,336 4. over 17,500 estimated 
Koreipa . rrr Wape (Lower Lai) ....... 10,159 
Lambau ... ; 5.521 Sau (Upper and 
Komonggu .. 4,874 ROOT SOO soi icicaccce. 8,473 
GE Scouse a 2,474 Syaka (or Tchak) (Tale) .. 9,391 
Yabiyufa ..... : “ 1464 Laiap (Middle Lai) ......10,657 
= Mae (U r Le 28,026 
GAHUKU-BENABENA SUB-FAMIL\Y aes . 34,752 fae (Upper Lai, \mbum) .28, we 
ai NEAPAMBUMN ..cc cece << ano 
Gahuku na, co — Wale-Sartiw ..4.6205;-255 4% 2,753 
s 597 : eee 
\saro os 11,5 * Wapi (Wapi, Upper 
ae indiana See Yuat) ee 
KAMANO-YAGARIA-KEIGANA SUB-FAMILY ..... ... 60,651 Yandapu-Taro-Muritaka 
ia neianies os 31.349 (Lagaip-I aiagam) eer : 8,017 
Vieni 14.294 +. over 5,000 estimated 
agarii : 2! : 2 rig? ie mips 
Keigana 8443 Sirunki (Lake Sirunki) ... 4,839 
Kanite 2 584 +. over 3,000 estimated 
Cie gee ea sae 3.988 Waka (Wage) ...... app. 6,000 
Kandep-Aruni-Karintsu 
Fore-GimMi SUB-FAMILY . EP Ie et OR 28,756 fn 6.783 
Fore . ice eee t over 1,000 estimated 
Gimi : eae (oust Weeeee 
= _ F T pili Division 
HAGEN-WAHGI-JIMI-CHIMBU FAMILY ............282,030 Ipili-Paiela ...... -s ee .. 4,500 estimated 
. Uc kv ao hann weetaadias 2.500 
HAGEN SuUB-FAMILY ..... Si irate aaa eae mrad 90 239 “ 
Pagubela 2000 
Hagen dialects ve os 21,500 Korombi ..... a 
MedIpa hater acmra agen prea 10,000 2 
Tembagla . Pearce: 31,300 PRUES SURAMNNE 6oc.c6-cieu cd oedaewates ....-- 594,000 
WE fee ocean ete cematead er 139 ot eee eee ie ned eee ae 
Gawigl ; ; ere ied aet Ee RUROINI oo ioe Ne wries es. och atacern ae ea 18,100 
Wane Sup-FAMILY ae eee 33,900 MENDI-POLE SUB-FAMILY ........ccccccees cece G8,457 
Wahgi Dialects .. : ....- 33,900 Mendi dialects Paes saa. noe eee 
sanz-Nondugl ....... ... 16,100 NE 656 oh St Aaw dca tansee wenden 18,200 
Kup Minj ee .. 9500 PU sec os wetev cad emda eereneuenes 6,046 
Pukamigl-Andegabu ... 3,000 POE nn caiaicleds caeheecer awed een eee 
emer rer 4,500 DA Svidc cs cacy dis hE Duatedekenedi eel 
Kambia ......-..++-. +++ 800 Wihner Gu RAMIEY... ss owecesiescuctemoeeee 11,541 
ee | ree ek Witu ..... iiativineeee teed 1541 
Yoadabe-Watoare ........ 3,200 
Co i Pee ements BORER PD AMNEIE © 6. ccc teuksene ae euiesse owas app. 14,000 
Kandawo .. : --- 6,750 RE hs oleacaeadhacsnoddandadees eee 14,000 


' The figures referring to the number of the speakers of the individual languages are based on 1958-60 census figures. 
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Kamano-Yagaria-Keigana 
than 


Sub-Family, 
with members of its own sub- 
family. Yabiyufa is phonetically, and in 
many of its structural features, a Siane 
language; but lexically it is closer to 
Gahuku than to Siane. Ipili is struc 
turally almost the same as Enga of the 
Enga-Ipili Sub-Family, but shows very 
strong lexical affinities to Huli of the 
Huli-Avgu Sub-Family. 

All the languages belonging to the 
Stock are tonal to some extent, with the 
greatest complexity of the tonal systems 
found in the Enga-Huli-Pole-Wiru and 
the Gadsup-Auyana-Awa-Tairora Fam 
ilies. Some correlation between tones 
and othe elements, 
such as stress and length, appears to be 


suprasegmental 


present in most instances, and the tonal 
patterns show somewhat uncommon pe 
culiarities. Intensive study is still re 
quired in this area. Ot other phonemic 
features, the regional prevalence of the 
contrast between pre nasalised and non 
prenasalised stops ovet the contrast be 
tween voiced and voiceless stops de 
serves mentioning; also the common 
phonemic irrelevance of the distinction 
between stops, affricates and fricatives 
(e.g., t- ts - s), as well as the occurrence 
of lateral plosives and statistically very 
frequent glottal stops in individual fam 
ilies. 

On the morphological level, the dis 
tinction between utterance-medial and 
utterance-final forms of the verb is a 
universal feature of the languages be 
longing to the Stock. This phenomenon, 
however, is also found in languages and 
language groups which are adjacent to, 
or at no great distance from, the area 
occupied by the Stock; and some of these 
may prove to be related. In most lan- 
Stock, the 


medial forms appearing in those cases in 


guages of the utterance- 
which the subjects refer to the same 
actor in both parts of the utterance, are 
not identical with those utterance 
medial forms which are met with in 
instances in which the subjects refer to 
different 


utterance-medial forms do, as a rule, 


actors. Furthermore, several 
occur in individual languages to denote 
different types of relationship between 
the actions referred to by the two verbs: 
e.g., simultaneity, successivity, duration 


etc. Apart from having such utterance 


medial verbal forms. the languages o 
the Stock are characterised by the fact 
that. almost universally, the verbal sub 
ject markers indicating the second and 
third persons of the dual and plural re 
spectively, are identical. Other common 
features of these languages are the fol 
lowing: suffixes predominate over pre 
fixes: gender and class systems are lack 


ing: the verbal endings vary for person 
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(except in Duna); the negative is, in 
most languages, indicated by a verbal 
prefix; a dual number is universally pre 
sent in the pronominal and verbal sys 
tems; and modal and aspect suthixes are 
added to utterance-final verbal forms. 
Furthermore, the indication of the pro 
noun object with the verb is very much 
the same in all languages of the Stock.’ 

Within the three Highlands Districts 
are found a small number olf languages 
and language groups that do not belong 
to the East New Highlands 
Stock. Three of these are related to the 
Stock: 

(1) Gandji-Karam-Maring, consisting 


Guinea 


of two closely related languages, Gandji 
and Karam-Maring, spoken on the 
north side of the Upper Jimi and on the 
Upper Kaironk in the Western High 
lands and overlapping into the Madang 
District in the Asai and Simbai Valleys 
to the north of the Schrader and Mis 
marck 10,000 
speakers) ; 


Ranges, (very roughly, 


(2) Kutubi (Foi), around Lake ku 
tubu and in the Mubi Vallev in the 
Southern Highlands (about 2,584 speak- 
ers: 

(3) Mikaru, in the southwestern cor 
ner of the Eastern Highlands, overlap- 
ping into the Gulf District and into the 
eastern corner of the Southern High 
lands (2,072 speakers counted; total 
number of speakers estimated to be 
about 4,000). 

Calculated on the basis of shared per 
centages of basic vocabulary, the rela 
tionship of Gandji-Karam-Maring (10- 
(10-13°%) to the 
Stock is on the borderline between the 


15°) and Kutubu 


order of stock and phylum.* Borrowing 
may account for the somewhat higher 
percentages of shared vocabulary (as 
high as 19° and 17%, respectively) seen 
when these are compared with immedi 
ately adjacent languages of the Stock. 
The relationship of Mikaru is more dis 
tant (7-9°7 of shared basic vocabulary). 
These may be grouped with the East 
New Guinea Highlands Stock into an 
Fast New Guinea Highlands (Micro) 
Phylum (approximately 747,000 speak- 
ers 

The Pavia language overlaps from the 
Gulf District High 
lands District along its southern bordet 
in the 


into the Eastern 
\ziana and Karimui Census Di 


* Characteristics of the individual families, 
sub-families, and languages are described in 
( ape 1] 

\ccording to Swadesh (op. cit.): Related 
languages sharing less than 12° of their 
basic vocabularies are said to belong to the 
same phylum. If the percentage of basic 
vocabulary items shared is between 4° and 
1207, the languages are said to belong to 
he same microphylum. 


visions. (Lotal number of speakers 
within the Eastern Highlands 187; total 
number of all Pavaian speakers undet 
2,000.) This language may prove to be- 
long to the East New Guinea Highlands 
Phylum, but its relationship to the East 
New Guinea Highlands Stock is rather 
remote (between 39% and 5°% of shared 
basic vocabulary). 

Phe East New Guinea Highlands 
Phylum is distantly related to the Kate 
language family in the Huon Peninsula, 
and it also shows unmistakable relation- 
ship with the Ndani language in the 
Baliem Valley in the Highlands of 
Netherlands New Guinea. Further study 
may show the existence of an enormous 
group of related languages, with close 
to 1,000,000 speakers, occupying a con 
siderable portion of interior New 
Guinea. 

The only languages found within the 
Highlands Districts which cannot be re 
garded as related to the phylum de 
scribed are: 

(1) a dialect of the Melanesian Atsera 
language of the Markham Valley, which 
is spoken within the borders of the 
Eastern Highlands by the 119 inhabi- 
tants of the village of Wampur on the 
eastern border of the Gadsup language 
area: 


(2) the languages spoken by_ the 
“Kukukuku” natives living between the 
\viana River and the eastern border of 
the Eastern Highlands. Three languages 
are met with in that area. Two of them, 
Wantakia (approximately 5,400 speak 
ers) and Simbari (approximately 1,900 
speakers) constitute a family. The third, 
Menyamnya, overlaps into the Eastern 
Highlands from the east (approximately 
1,500 speakers within the Eastern High 
lands). The degree of relationship, if 
any, between Menvamnya and the other 
two languages remains to be established. 
Wantakia and Simbari are both classi 
{ving with 
highly complex verbal systems in which 


languages (two classes), 
numerous prefixes and sufhixes enter 
into the formation of individual verbal 
forms. 

In the northwestern corner of the 
Western Highlands is an unknown lan- 
guage, spoken by perhaps 2,000 persons, 
which is known only by the Enga name 
The study 
of its characteristics and relationship is 
a task for the future. 

To the south and southwest of Lake 


“Kewa,”’ meaning “stranger.” 


Kutubu, the perhaps interrelated Fasu 
(ca. 350 speakers) and Kaibu (ca. 400 
speakers) languages seem to be quite 
different from Kutubu, and may not be 
related to, or members of, the East New 
Guinea Highlands Phylum. 

Reported by S. A. WurM 
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More on Middle Pleistocene 


Homunids 


SINCE PUBLICATION of F, Clark Howell's “European and Northwest African 
Middle Pleistocene Hominids’” (CURRENT ANTHROPOLOGY [1960] 3:192-232), 
comments on it have been received from Frank B. Livingstone and George 
Cowgill. They are followed here by a reply from Howell that aims to bring 
the record and the discussion up to date. 


Comments 


By FRANK B. LIVINGSTONE 


Howell’s review of human evolution 
during the Middle Pleistocene was 
most thorough and timely; and his de- 
tailed outline of the geological contexts 
of the human fossils was particularly 
welcome. His article also seems to be 
ideal for CURRENT ANTHROPOLOGY and 
cA’ treatment, since it contains broad 
interpretations of the evidence, which 
for this period is quite fragmentary and 
open to a multiplicity of interpretations. 
Hence, the complete absence of discus- 
sion on this article is disappointing. 
[here may be complete agreement 
among human paleontologists about the 
course of human evolution during the 
Middle Pleistocene: but IT am sure this 
is not so for all physical anthropologists. 
\s a physical anthropologist who is not 
an expert in human paleontology, 1 
should like to disagree almost entirely 
with Howell's conclusions. 

Briefly, the central disagreement con 
cerns the number of different species of 
hominid which existed contempo 
raneously in the Middle Pleistocene. 
Howell concludes there were two spe 
cies: L insist there was but one. Although 
this disagreement may seem trivial, par 
ticularly in view of the great number of 
different taxonomies of the Hominidae, 
its theoretical implications are enor 
mous. 

On the one hand, I maintain with 
Mayr (1950) and others that there has 
been no speciation among the Homin 
idae, but only phyletic evolution—i.e., 
different species may have succeeded 
one another in time, but at any one pe 
riod of time only one species was extant. 
According to this viewpoint, the homi 
nid lineage consists of three successive 
species which are usually called the Aus 
tralopithecines, Pithecanthropines, and 
Homo. It should be noted that the term 
“speciation” is used to denote the 
branching process in evolution: a popu- 
lation speciates when it gives rise to two 
distinct descendant populations which 
are separate species. | would maintain 
that this did not occur in the hominid 
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lineage after the 
Stage. 


Australopithecine 


On the other hand, Howell maintains 
that in the Middle Pleistocene there ex- 
isted two different hominid lineages of 
successive species and thus two different 
species. He places the European finds 
(Heidelberg, Swanscombe, and Stein 
heim) in one lineage; and the North 
African (Ternifine and Sidi Abderra- 
ham), Chinese (Choukoutien Lower 
Cave), and Javan (Trinil, Sangiran) 
finds in the other. 

This disagreement rests, as do most 
scientific arguments, upon what one ac- 
cepts as evidence either for or against 
placing fossils into one or two species: 
and in this case I think the disagreement 
is between the “bone-oriented” scien 
tists on Howell’s side and the “theory 
oriented” ones on mine. The evidence 
on hand includes the scraps of bones 
that have been uncovered and the infer 
ences we can make as to the environ 
ment and way of life of the organism 
By a minute detailed analvsis of the 
Fernifine and Heidelberg mandibles. 
Howell claims to show differences which 
are “fundamental,” and therefore indic 
ative of two. different species. lo 
Howell and most physical anthropolo 
gists, a bump here or a centimeter there 
is conclusive evidence for a specific dif 
ference. However, I maintain that ac- 
cording to our theories, assigning these 
mandibles to different species makes 
neither ecological nor evolutionary 
sense. and therefore the morphological 
evidence is not only inconclusive but 
should hardly be considered, bevond 
the fact that the two forms were gener 
ally similar and were what we would 
expect a Middle Pleistocene hominid 
to be like. I would go even further and 
maintain that we shall never infer or 
understand the course of human evolu- 
tion by comparative anatomy or de- 
tailed analyses of the miserable scraps 
of bone which have been found. Only 
by considering these scraps as living, 
kicking animals who thus conform to 
all the general laws of population ecol- 
ogy and evolution will we ever under- 
stand our own ascent or descent. 

In fairness to Howell, I should point 
out that his article is certainly not lack- 
ing in theory, and he does seem to ac- 


cept the general proposition that spatial 
isolation is a necessary prerequisite for 
speciation among the higher mammals. 
Given spatial isolation, then the speed 
at which speciation occurs is, of course, 
dependent on other factors, particularly 
the amount of ecological divergence; 
but Mayr (1949) has estimated that it 
takes a minimum of several hundred 
thousand years, or roughly 30,000 hu- 
man generations. If the diverging popu- 
lations reestablish contact in the in- 
terim, they can mix and become one 
species, or one can become extinct, or 
they can occupy different ecological 
niches and by the phenomenon of char- 
acter displacement become even more 
distinct (for a discussion of this concept 
in relation to the Hominidae, see Brown 
1958). 

It does not seem to me that there was 
sufficient time for the Middle Pleisto- 
cene hominids to speciate, assuming 
that both lineages derive from a gener- 
alized Australopithecine; and this view 
seems further justified by the small 
ecological divergence between them. 
Howell has shown that his two lineages 
were spatially isolated, one occupying 
Europe, and the other inhabiting an 
area stretching from North Africa to 
Java. But genetic divergence is partly a 
function of distance, so that similarity 
over such a great distance, coupled with 
diversity over such a short distance, 
would be very unexpected—particularly 
if there were no barriers. Howell does 
attempt to show that Europe was iso- 
lated from the rest of the hominid 
range: but with fluctuations in sea level 
it was not always isolated, and certainly 
not for the length of time required for 
speciation. But what seems to me to be 
even stronger evidence against specia- 
tion and isolation is that the North Af- 
rican and European groups shared the 
same tool traditions. while a different 
tradition existed in Asia. 

In addition to the evidence against 
speciation, it seems to me that the theory 
of “no speciation among the hominids” 
renders the entire fossil record more un- 
derstandable and comprehensible than 
does any other theorv. It relegates to the 
trashpile of obsolescence many of the 
old problems of human evolution, and 
in this way is part of a common trend in 
science through which questions that 
were considered legitimate in one dec- 
ade turn out to be illegitimate in the 
next. For example, two problems which 
have continually perplexed the “hat- 
rack” school of physical anthropology 
are: 1) the origin of modern racial dif- 
ferences; and 2) where Homo sapiens 
evolved and how he became distributed 
throughout the world in the last years 
of the Wiirm glaciation. As Coon (1959) 
has pointed out, the number of migra- 
tions required to place all human races 
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in their present areas is almost beyond 
imagination. But if one accepts the 
theory of no speciation, and thus the 
possibility that the various African, 
Asian, and European “Neanderthal- 
oids” evolved into the present varieties 
of man, the whole problem disappears, 
and with it vanish the further problems 
raised by the increasing continuity of 
the archeological record in most of these 
areas, including France. This theory also 
makes sense of the great racial differ- 
ences in the Old World vis-a-vis the New 
World, of which the explanation would 
be something like the following: The 
general selective pressures on a Paleo 
lithic culture-bearing hominid were 
much the same everywhere, and during 
the Pleistocene produced the skeletal 
structure of Homo sapiens among all 
populations of the large, widespread, 
polytypic lineage. On the other hand, 
climatic and other lesser environmental 
differences were, at the same time, tend- 
ing to produce the divergences in skin 
color, etc., which are characteristic of 
human groups today. As a result, one 
has structural similarity and physiolog- 
ical divergence. I have used only two 
problems as examples; but to my mind, 
there is almost nothing in the fossil rec- 
ord that cannot be explained in terms 
of the theory of “no speciation among 
the hominids.”’ Hence, I would welcome 
further criticism or discussion of this— 
to me—unassailable theory. 


By GEORGE COWGILL 


In a recent issue of Science (Vol. 131, 
No. 3412, p. 1511) I see that Kurtén 
finds that pollen at Choukoutien indi- 
cates a glacial, rather than interglacial, 
climate; and that the fauna suggests late 
Mindel (Elster) rather than Riss (Saale). 
Evidently this pollen and fauna is asso 
ciated with “Homo pekinensis.” 

If this is so, it seems that Pekin Man 
would be roughly contemporaneous 
with Ternifine and with Java Man of 
the Trinil beds, all being late Early 
Middle Pleistocene. It seems further 
that in this case there would be no evi- 
dence of pithecanthropine (in Le Gros 
Clark’s terms) peoples anywhere in the 
world later than Early Middle Pleisto 
cene, save perhaps for the jaws from 
Littorina Cave and Rabat. Is it possible, 
then, that by the time of Swanscombe 
and Steinheim there were no more pop- 
ulations of the type represented by Ter- 
nifine, the Trinil 
Choukoutien peoples left anywhere; so 


3eds, and the early 


that these two broad groups of hominids 
belong to different time periods with 
out any appreciable overlap? 

If Kurtén’s dating is acceptable, it 
seems to make the Far Eastern cultures 
rather less conservative than had been 
thought: and, it brings evidence for the 
use of fire down to a quite early date. 
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Reply 


By F. CLARK HOWELL 

Cowgill and Livingstone have raised 
significant points in regard to my paper. 
The writer welcomes and is grateful for 
this and any other constructive criti- 
cism. Their respective comments can 
only be discussed briefly here. 

The human remains from Choukou- 
tien have been generally agreed to be 
of Middle Pleistocene age, although the 
more precise stage within that extended 
range of time has never been clearly 
settled. In general, I have followed the 
studies of Teilhard de Chardin (1941, 
and earlier) and the excellent critical 
syntheses by Movius (1944, 1955) con- 
cerning the Pleistocene stratigraphy of 
northern China. The latter author sug- 
gested a broadly mid-Middle Pleistocene 
age on the basis of both mammalian 
fauna and comparative stratigraphy. In 
terms of comparative stratigraphy and 
regional succession, this would appar- 
ently correspond with the Great Inter- 
glacial stage of the European Pleisto- 
cene sequence. 

Several lines of evidence now indicate 
that this dating is somewhat too voung. 
Kahlke and Hu (1957), in their interest 
ing analysis of the Megacerine deer from 
the Pleistocene of China, concluded that 
the fauna at Choukoutien best equated 
with a time interval equivalent to the 
terminal Elster Glaciation or the imme- 
diately subsequent initial phases of the 
Elster /Saale (= Mindel/Riss) Intergla 
cial. Kurtén’s (1956, 1957a, b) fine study 
of the ecological replacement of the 
giant hvena (H. brevirostris) by the 
spotted hyena (Crocuta crocuta), which 
occurred at Choukoutien Locality 1 be- 
tween the lower brecciated horizons 
(Zone II) and the upper travertine hori- 
zons (Zone I), points in the same direc- 
tion. Kurtén originally thought this 
replacement occurred during the Cro- 
merian stage—a conclusion I had criti- 
cized because the European evidence, at 
least, favored a late Elster Glacial date 
for the replacement. Kurtén (1960), ina 
superb analysis of the Lower and Early 
Middle Pleistocene mammalian faunas 
of Europe, has recently altered his opin 
ion to one in full agreement with my 
own. He has also noted that the 
tive numbers of living and extinct spe 


“rela- 
cies of mammals are about the same 
(Choukoutien about 44 per cent living 
species, Elster II about 54 per cent),” 
compared with the much higher per- 
centage (ca. 78 per cent) from the later 
Middle Pleistocene (Kurtén, 1959a). 
Cowgill refers to a further significant 
fact which buttresses this conclusion: a 
pollen spectrum obtained from matrix 
adhering to a specimen of Megaceros 


pachyosteus from Locality 1. Kurtén 
(1959a) states that this evidence indi- 
cates “a somewhat cooler climate than 
that of the present day in the Peking 
region,” the ecology being then nearer 
to that of the northern coniferous 
temperate steppe border zone than 
to the temperate-park steppe zone and 
especially the presently adjacent sub- 
tropical evergreen forest belt. 

As a consequence of these very perti 
nent investigations, the hominid skel- 
etal remains from Choukoutien Locality 
1 should be referred to the terminal 
phases of the earlier Middle Pleistocene, 
i.e., correlative with late Elster (Mindel) 
of the European succession. ‘This popu 
lation sample is thus broadly equivalent 
in time with the Ternifine people, but 
apparently somewhat younger than the 
isolated individual represented by the 
human mandible from Mauer. All are 
considerably older than the European 
human population represented only by 
skeletal from 
Steinheim and probably Montmaurin 


remains Swanscombe, 
belonging to the middle to late Great 
Interglacial (Hoxnian or Holsteinian) 
stage. 

The evidence is uncertain, due to 
enormous gaps in the fossil record, but 
it may very well be that Cowgill is cor- 
rect in suggesting that “by the time of 
Swanscombe and Steinheim there were 
no more populations of the type repre- 
Ternifine, the Trinil Beds, 
and the early Choukoutien peoples.” 


sented by 


his is probably the most economic hy- 
pothesis at present and surely fits the 
available evidence (notwithstanding the 
fact that there are certain similar char 
acteristics in the dentition and mandi 
ble in the fragmentary human remains 
from Sidi Abderrahman and Rabat in 
Morocco, which are of later Middle 
Pleistocene age). 

There is now no positive evidence fav 
oring my earlier conclusion that there 
were distinct contemporaneous allopa 
tric species of mid-Middle Pleistocene 
hominids. Livingstone has questioned 
this conclusion on quite different, and 
essentially theoretical, grounds. So long 
as the dating of Choukoutien was mid- 
Middle Pleistocene, however, I would 
maintain, as in my review article, that 
the evidence led inevitably to the con 
clusion that distinct allopatric species 
were involved. This is another clear in- 
dication of the unity of paleoanthro 
pological studies, which depend on a 
close integration of modern evolution- 
ary theory with Pleistocene geological, 
ecological, prehistoric archeological and 
human paleontological approaches. 

Human evolutionary studies are still 
greatly hindered by a taxonomic morass 
which is seriously in need of revision. 
It is worth citing here several prominent 
and recent (within the last decade) sys- 
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icms to make this point clear. In Le 
Gros Clark’s (1955) scheme, three dis- 
tinct and successive, but overlapping 
eenera (Australopithecus, Pithecanthro 
pus, and Homo) are distinguished 
within the Hominidae; and (at least) 
two species are recognized within each 
of these genera. At another extreme is 
the scheme proposed by Mayr (1950) 
which contains three successive species 
transvaalensis, erectus, and sapiens). All 
sorts of intermediate classifications have 
been proposed, or are implicit in the 
writings of several current investigators; 
these usually lack the necessary diag 
noses, and often there has also been a 
lamentable lack of attention to the in 
ternational rules of nomenclature. In 
my opinion, both Le Gros Clark’s and 
Mavr's schemes have serious drawbacks 
and fail to consider some of the signifi 
cant evidence essential for a realistic 
and workable taxonomy of the Homin- 
idae. At least two genera with several 
species in each are recognizable within 
the Hominidae on grounds which would 
be acceptable to most workers con 
cerned with mammalian evolutionary 
problems. The matter cannot be dis 
cussed here, but is considered further in 
a forthcoming book (Howell 1961). 

The classification proposed by Mayr 
is evidently accepted by Livingstone, to 
judge from his letter. Mavr (1950: 113) 
interpreted certain fossil human_ re 
mains (Steinheim, Swanscombe, etc.) as 
“remains of populations of Homo! 
which he evidently thought were sub- 


species within Homo sapiens (p. 115). 
He also considered that “Java and 
Peking man are sufficiently distinct 
from modern man so that they have to 
be considered a separate spec ies, which 
must be called Homo erectus.” If the 
available evidence favored the contem- 
poraneity of these hominids, there was 
obviously coexistence of two separate 
species, following Mavyr’s and Living- 
stone’s own arguments. In this respect. 
Livingstone contradicts 
himself when he accepts Mavyr’s point 
of view and then states that the funda 
mental “disagreement is between ‘bone- 
oriented’ scientists on Howell's side 


completely 


and ‘theory-oriented’ ones on mine.” 
Few workers in human biology, who 
are even faintly cognizant of the tre- 
mendous advances made in the fields of 
systematics, genetics, and modern evo- 
lutionary biology, could fail to appreci 
ate the significance of the modern 
species concept, as presented especially 
in Ernst Mayr’s (1947, 1948, 1949, 1957, 
1958, 1959) numerous and stimulating 
papers. However, the difficulty of read- 
ily applying the biological species con- 
cept to fossil populations is quite 
another matter, as most paleontologists 
fully recognize (cf. symposium: The 
species concept in paleontology. System 
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atics Association, London, Publ. No. 2. 
145 pp. 1956). 1 still maintain, as I said 
in my article, that Simpson (1943, 1951) 
has made the mose useful positive con- 
tribution toward the solution of this 
dilemma. 

I stress this point only because in this 
particular case the basis of the difficulty 
is not at all a consequence of difference 
in background and orientation. It is a 
result of insufhicient evidence and in- 
adequate methods for determining the 
relative ages of Pleistocene hominids 
within local stratigraphic successions, 
and particularly for ascertaining the 
inter-relationships of such widely-sepa- 
rated regional successions. Livingstone’s 
main points are in essential agreement 
with my own present viewpoint, al- 
though I hesitate to reach conclusions 
on the basis of a priori reasoning. As 
Livingstone stresses, there are certain 
difficulties with the view of contem 
poraneous but distinctive allopatric 
species of hunting and gathering homi- 
nids in the Middle Pleistocene. I was 
wrong in this respect, but for reasons 
quite different from those raised by Liv- 
ingstone. 

Livingstone maintains, as have cer- 
tain other workers (especially Dobzhan- 
sky 1944; Mayr 1950), that hominid 
evolution, at least after the australo- 
pithecine stage, was characterized by 
phyletic evolution (successive species), 
whereas speciation (branching evolu- 
tion) was nil. In support of this inter- 
pretation, he mentions two main points: 
(1) shortness of time (at least several 
hundred thousand years, or + 30,000 
human generations, are required for 
speciation to occur) and (2) lack of 
ecological divergence. That selective 
pressures on a Paleolithic “culture-bear- 
ing hominid” were generally similar is 
apparently an additional factor. He may 
well be right; and at present there is no 
direct evidence to controvert this posi- 
tion. However, there are certain difficul- 
ties which should be made more clear. 

The question of time needs to be ap- 
proached in a more empirical manner. 
Kurtén’s (1959b) work on rates of evolu 
tion in fossil mammals, particularly 
Pleistocene faunas, indicates several 
quite distinctive rate patterns, ranging 
from very high to very low. Differentia- 
tion to the species level could occur in 
the former case in some 25,000 years, 
and in the latter case in some 700,000 
vears. This is no mean difference, and 
it is probably misleading to suggest an 
approximately intermediate or median 
value. 

For brain volume in the post-australo 
pithecine phases of hominid evolution, 
Kurtén has plotted a very high rate of 
initial change followed by gradual re- 
tardation. With such a (perhaps initial) 
potential for high rates, it is altogether 


likely that speciation could occur within 
the initial primary dispersal of early 
tool-making hominids, given appropri- 
ate conditions of isolation. The exten- 
sive ecological changes, throughout 
much of the Old World, brought about 
as a consequence of the climatic deteri- 
oration in far northern and southern 
latitudes in the earlier Middle Pleisto- 
cene, could surely have served in some 
instances as appropriate isolating bar- 
riers. Hence, conditions conducive to 
speciation were undoubtedly present 
even though the sparse fossil record fails 
to provide conclusive proof that such ac- 
tually occurred. 

Surely it is also incautious to infer a 
broad similarity of selective pressures on 
early hominid populations. All the evi- 
dence accumulated by paleoanthropo- 
logical studies of Middle Pleistocene hu- 
man occupation sites, as well as earlier 
and more traditional pre-historic stud- 
ies, seems to indicate that the cultural 
capabilities and technological levels of 
these groups were strikingly different 
from anything known among Homo 
sapiens populations, either extant or ex- 
tinct. Anthropologists—some of whom 
have been traditionally interested in 
culture, its components, and their mani- 
festations—have generally failed to ap- 
preciate Pleistocene paleoanthropolog- 
ical evidence and its bearing on the 
evolution of human behavior. Prior to 
the appearance of dominant Homo 
sapiens populations in the later Upper 
Pleistocene it is extremely difficult to 
make meaningful sense of cultural levels 
in terms of any extant comparative “eth- 
nological reality.” Considerable evi- 
dence suggests (admittedly indirectly) 
that human behavior and capabilities 
throughout the Middle Pleistocene were 
considerably dissimilar from those of 
Homo sapiens. The utmost circumspec- 
tion should be employed in posing hy- 
potheses based on the behavior patterns 
and elaborate technological and cul- 
tural adjustments representative of 
Homo sapiens populations over the past 
thirtv-five thousand or so vears. In this 
respect, the study of the present as a 
guide to the past has definite and severe 
limitations, which are not yet well ap- 
preciated by human biologists (includ- 
ing students of human paleontology, 
myself not excepted). 

The species Homo erectus is es- 
sentially of early Middle Pleistocene 
age. The reference of the Mauer man- 
dible to this species is difficult, as I 
stressed previously; and is even contra- 
indicated by certain important charac- 
ters of its dentition and mandibular 
morphology. Because of the incomplete 
nature of the remains, they are best re- 
garded only as Homo sp.; and it would 
be best to follow the same procedure 
with the hominid skeletal remains from 
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Sidi Abderrahman and Rabat. In recent 
years different writers have variously re- 
ferred the remains from Steinheim and 
Swanscombe (and those more recently 
found at Montmaurin) to either Homo 
neanderthalensis or Homo sapiens. 1 
merely sidestepped the issue of taxon- 
omy in my paper. There are arguments 
for and against both points of view, al- 
though I slightly favor the former. A 
distinct species, Homo steinheimensis 
by priority, would be a temporary solu- 
tion to the problem, with the species to 
be eventually relegated to synonomy if 
necessary, and if and when additional 
and better-preserved specimens are dis- 
covered. In this scheme, two successive 
species of hominids would be distin- 
guished for the Middle Pleistocene 
range of time. The available data would 
thus support Livingstone’s theoretically- 
based assertion that after the australopi- 
thecine stage there was no speciation, 
but only phyletic evolution within the 
genus Homo. 

The question of the coexistence of 
sympatric species of hominids is still 
open in two instances. The first is at 
Swartkrans (Transvaal), where abun- 
dant remains of a large australopithe 
cine (Paranthropus) are found with a 
few fragmentary remains of another and 
certainly distinct hominid (referred by 
J. T. Robinson to Telanthropus). 
Whether this indicates the displacement 
of the small, earlier australopithecine 
(Australopithecus) by the larger, domi- 
nant later form (Paranthropus), as has 
been suggested by S. L. Washburn (per- 
sonal communication), or the presence 
with the latter of an early species of 
Homo, is still an unresolved issue. The 
second instance is the Putjangan beds 
(central Java) which have yielded early 
Homo erectus remains, as well as several 
fragments of mandible and_ isolated 
teeth of another form, Meganthropus of 
von Koenigswald. In complete agree- 
ment with J. T. Robinson, I am con- 
vinced that “Meganthropus” represents 
a large, late form of australopithecine 
(Paranthropus). However, the Putjan- 
gan lacustrine black clays are nearly two 
hundred meters thick and obviously 
cover a verv considerable range of time, 
extending perhaps from the late Villa- 
franchian and surely into the earlier 
Middle Pleistocene. The stratigraphic 
relationships of the hominid fossils are 
not definitely known. The specimen 
briefly described by Marks (1953) was 
evidently weathered out from the fossil- 
iferous cemented conglomerate toward 
the top of the Putjangan series desig 
nated Grenzbank by von Koenigswald 
(1940). The latter is further overlain by 
some three to five meters of black clavs 
followed by meters of 


some thirty 
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Kabuh beds, conglomeratic and_ tuf- 
faceous sandstones with characteristic 
Trinil stage fauna. Whether the re- 
mains of the earlier form of Homo 
erectus derive from the same or a differ- 
ent horizon in the series as those of 
“Meganthropus” is still unknown. 
Proper discussion of Livingstone’s last 
point, concerning the origin of Homo 
sapiens and the age and significance of 
modern racial differences, would re- 
quire more space than is available here. 
Broadly speaking, some paleontological 
evidence supports his thesis, which was 
propounded by a variety of workers in 
the past, that various African, Asian, 
and European hominids, sometimes re- 
ferred to as “Neanderthaloid” peoples, 
were possible forerunners of various 
geographic races within the polytypic 
species, Homo sapiens. Evidence that 
this was probably true of certain western 
Asian Neanderthal (suo loco) popula- 
clear. 
However, the evidence is equally clear 
that this was not necessarily the case in 


tions is becoming increasingly 


general, as witness the European Nean 
derthal populations of the Early Last 
Glacial which were replaced by certain 
dispersing early Homo sapiens (sensu 
strictu) populations. (In this respect, it 
is surely misleading to speak of “the in- 
creasing continuity of the archeological 
record,” which in France—a case cited 
by Livingstone—certainly demonstrates 
a non-sequence and marked cultural dif- 
ferences in all sites where any real suc- 
cession is present.) I think it very prob- 
able that in certain geographically pe 
ripheral areas, such as western and 
southern Europe, southern Africa, and 
southeast Asia (including Indonesia), re- 
placement of this sort did actually occur. 
Hence, populations such as the Classic 
Neanderthals, Broken Hill-Saldanha 
folk, and the Solo peoples, represented 
semi-isolated and special evolutionary 
manifestations in marginal areas, com- 
pared with human populations of the 
earlier Upper Pleistocene in more cen- 
trallv continental 
ments. 


situated environ- 
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Two New Projects: 


The Current Anthropology Dictionaries 


AY THE 6TH INTERNATIONAL Coneress of Anthropolo- 
gical and Ethnological Sciences in Paris (July 31 to 
August 6, 1960), a special meeting was held to consider 
two projects. Dr. Wolfgang H. Lindig, of Germany, 
presented a plan for a Dictionary of Anthropology, and 
Dr. Grete Mostny, Chile, set forth a proposal for a 
Multilingual Glossary of Anthropological Terms. 
Those present at the meeting decided that CURRENT 
ANTHROPOLOGY, as a journal of worldwide distribution, 
was the best medium through which contributions to 


both these projects could be gathered and published, 
and through which the co-operation of anthropologists 
throughout the world, which is essential for their reali- 
zation, could be secured. 

The Glossary and the Dictionary, although not in- 
ternally related, complement each other; and it is hoped 
that they will not only become useful tools for anthro- 
pological teaching and research, but will also lead to- 
ward standardization of terms for the same objects or 
concepts. 


out and filed. An index of the terms 


A Dictionary of Anthropology (DA) 


The Dictionary of Anthropology is to 
include articles on (1) terms and con- 
cepts used in anthropological fields, in- 
cluding prehistory, linguistics, physical 
anthropology, and ethnology; (2) desig- 
nations and descriptions of prehistoric 
and modern cultures; and (3) biograph- 
ies of anthropologists. 

Although important anthropological 
concepts may be found in several dic- 
tionaries—such as Eberts Realexikon dey 
Vorgeschichte (15 volumes), Funk and 
Wagnall’s Standard Dictionary of Folk- 
lore (2 volumes); Worterbuck der So- 
clologie (1 volume) and the UNESCO 
Dictionary of Sociology (in press)— 
which have been published in related 
disciplines, the existing dictionaries of 
anthropology were written for laymen 
(and usually by laymen) and are of little 
use to specialists. A dictionary of an 
thropology for anthropologists is long 
overdue. Since the field of anthropology 
is SO extensive, Co-operation among spe 
cialists from all parts of the world is re 
quired to bring such a dictionary into 
existence. CURRENT ANTHROPOLOGY is 
an ideal means whereby these special- 
ists can be contacted, their articles 
printed, and their comments received 
and integrated. All Associates, there 
fore, are asked to collaborate by writ 
ing articles for publication in a ca “Dic- 
tionary” section of the journal. After 


The Multilingual Glossary of An- 
thropological Terms will bring together, 
in four or more languages, all the words 
and termini technici needed for their 
research by anthropologists (including 
physical anthropologists, ethnologists, 
archaeologists, etc.). The Glossary will 
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publication, any Associate may com 
ment on the articles, and their com- 
ments will be printed in subsequent 
issues. Following a revision and syn- 
thesis of the articles and comments, it is 
planned to publish them as a book; but 
this project is secondary. 

Publishing the articles in CURRENT 
ANTHROPOLOGY can overcome the dif- 
ficulties, involving limitations of space 
and time, which arise in planning a 
multi-volume dictionary. Limitations 
of space—i.e., whether particular sub- 
jects should or should not be included— 
may be illustrated by the problem of 
including terms relating to classical 
archaeology or indology. An Associate 
who is willing to write articles pertain- 
ing to these fields is welcome to do so. 
The articles will be published, like arti 
cles on other fields of anthropology. 
Perhaps other archaeologists or indolo 
gists will follow suit, and thus the Dic- 
tionary can be built up and expanded 
at the will of the collaborators. As for 
the time limit, the date for completion 
of the Dictionary is not of great import- 
ance; in fact, the steady growth of an 
thropological knowledge may prevent 
its ever being completely finished. In the 
meantime, the articles will appear in 
CURRENT ANTHROPOLOGY, whose editor 
will, if possible, make available extra 
sheets of the articles, which can be cut 


consist of two parts: 

1. A topical section with 24 chapters, 
the proposed outline of which is shown 
in pages 134-35. In each chapter, the 
entries will be arranged from the gen- 
eral to the particular. Simple drawings 
of objects and their component parts, as 


published each year will appear annu- 
ally in the last number of the journal. 

Examples of articles for the Diction- 
ary are printed on the next page. No 
article should be longer than three or 
at most four double-spaced typewritten 
pages. Line drawings and/or photo- 
graphs should be included whenever 
necessary. Articles should be written in 
English; but ways will be found to over- 
come any difficulties presented by trans- 
lation. 

These will not be review articles. 
Complex terms should be split up into 
single concepts—e.g., the article on 
“chronology” should mention ‘“‘dendro- 
chronology,” “radiocarbon dating,” 
“lexicostatistics,” etc., but these terms 
will be treated in separate articles. Au- 
thors should give particular attention 
to clearing up confusions of technical 
terms and misunderstandings of con- 
cepts. A bibliography of the most im- 
portant publications on the subject 
should be included. The author's name 
will appear at the end of each article. 

The Editor of the Dictionary of An- 
thropology is Dr. Wolfgang H. Lindig, 
Mainz/ Rhein, Jagerstrasse 24, Germany. 
Associates who are willing to contribute 
to the Dictionary should tell him, as 
soon as possible, which articles they are 
prepared to write; and the titles of 
these will be published to avoid dupli- 
cation. 


A Multilingual Glossary of Anthropological Terms (MG) 


shown on page 135, will be added to 
facilitate understanding. Each term will 
be given in all of the languages used in 
the Glossary. 

2. A lexicon with four or more in- 
dependent alphabetically-arranged vo- 
cabularies, each headed by one of the 
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languages, with each term translated 
into the other languages used. Prelim- 
inary examples are printed below of vo 
cabularies in English, French. German, 
and Spanish, the languages now used in 
the Glossary; others mav be added, to 
the extent permitted by the size of the 
pages of CURRENT ANTHROPOLOGY. At 
present, the maximum number of lan 
fvuages seems to be six. 

Originally the effort of a single per- 
son, Grete Mostny. the project was ex 
panded at the Paris Conference, where 
a number of specialists agreed to col- 


SAMPLE ENTRIES FOR 


laborate. More participants will be 
needed as the Glossary becomes larger, 
and more languages are added. Lists of 
words will be sent to collaborators for 
completion and correction, and then re- 
turned to Dr. Mostny, who will forward 
them to ca for publication. In_ this 
way, many anthropologists can read, 
correct, and discuss the terms; and it is 
hoped that this procedure will standard- 
ize anthropological terminology. Be 
sides highly-specialized terms, the Glos 
sary should include words frequently 
used by anthropologists, even if found 


in ordinary dictionaries. Thus, per- 
sons whose knowledge of a_particu- 
lar language is more or less rudi- 
mentary will not be obliged to refer 
to dictionaries other than this multi- 
lingual glossary. 

The Editor of the Multilingual Glos- 
sary of Anthropological Terms is Dr. 
Grete Mostny, Museo Nacional de His 
toria Natural, Casilla 787, Santiago, 
Chile. Associates who are willing to col- 
laborate on the project are asked to 
write her directly for further infor- 
mation. 


THE DICTIONARY OF ANTHROPOLOGY 


Note that one example concerns a people; the other, an institution or concept. Discussion 


of other categories, and of the way these two examples are handled here, ts wanted. 


Seri 


North American Indian tribe on Tiburén 
Island in the Gulf of California and ad- 
jacent parts of Sonora (Mexico). In 1960, 
they numbered approximately 160 indi- 
viduals. The Seri speak a Hokan language. 
Like their closest ethnic relatives, the now- 
extinct Yuman tribes of central and north- 
ern Baja California, they are hunters and 
gatherers who catch fish and sea-turtles, 
hunt deer and mountain-sheep in the 
sierras of the island, and gather mesquite 
and cactus-fruit (pitahaya). They make 
crude pottery, a trait probably acquired by 
diffusion from their agricultural neigh- 
bors, the Pima. Hunting and gathering 
techniques and procedures (ceremonial 
deer hunt, “second harvest’); technology 
(boat-shaped rush rafts, two-pronged fish- 
ing spear); religious ideas (shamanism); 
social organization (gerontocratic prin- 
ciples); physical characteristics (dolicho- 
cephaly); and prehistoric links (tree-burial) 
indicate that the Seri represent a survival 
of an old hunting and gathering sub- 
stratum, which in prehistoric times spread 
over the entire western half of the North 
American arid Southwest. 

WOLFGANG H. LINDIG 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: McGee, W. J., The Seri 
Indians, Bureau of American Ethnology, 
17th Annual Report, Washington, 1898; 
Kroeber, Alfred L., The Seri, Southwest 
Museum Papers, 6, Los Angeles, 1931; 
Lindig, Wolfgang H., “Die Seri,” Interna- 
tionales Archiv fiir Ethnographie, vol. 49, 
Leiden, 1960; Lindig, Wolfgang H., “Uber 
die Bestattung bei den Seri,” Baessler 
Archiv N.F. Band VII, Berlin, 1959. 


Gerontocracy 


(Greek : geron — old men and kratein — 
to rule), rule of the old men. In almost 
every society old age commands respect, 
lends authority, and enhances prestige. 
The influence of the older men—and less 
frequently, women—however, may not be 
evident in the formal government of the 
group, for the older members sometimes 
take a less active part in the normal daily 
life of the community. Yet, as the great 
storehouse of knowledge and tradition they 
exercise an enormous influence on the 
younger members of the society, and their 
authority and guidance in ceremonial, 
political, and juridical matters is fre- 
quently pronounced. 

The mental and psychological superi- 
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ority of the old is due to and explained by 
the inexperience of the younger genera 
tion, generally speaking. The focus of social 
life necessarily lies on that age in which the 
mental and physical powers of man are 
balanced best and in which the accumu- 
lated experiences of a life-time enable an 
optimum adaptation to the demands of 
life. The young are always in need of as 
sistance and guidance by the more experi- 
enced elders. Since a systematic education 
does not exist in most tribal communities, 
this adaptation to life is much more de- 
pendent upon direct personal experiences 
than in our own civilization, where theo- 
retical images attained by reading and rea- 
soning take the place of direct personal 
experiences. Furthermore, the absence of 
the knowledge of writing is of considerable 
importance in this context, for writing en- 
ables man to take down and accumulate 
his experiences and thus make them avail- 
able for the next generation, so that the 
continuous trial-and-error process can be 
disposed of. Another important cause for 
the existence of gerontocratic principles in 
tribal societies lies in the hardship of life 
among those peoples. Their whole life is, 
contrary to the belief of many romantic 
Europeans, an endless struggle for exist- 
ence; life with them is less hygienic, and 
the frequently one-sided nutrition is often 
insufficient. Under these conditions people 
grow older faster than in our civilization. 
Considering the penuriousness of his life, 
an older man, once he has attained a cet 
tain social status within his community, is 
unwilling to let younger men take away 
this position from him. If he is physically 
unable to hold his position, he devises ways 
and means whereby his status of superi- 
ority can remain untouched. In some so 
cieties the old men’s authority is so great 
that they even constitute a dominant rul- 
ing class whose members control all com 
munal activities. 

All these factors are of great importance 
for the origin and functioning of gcronto- 
cratic institutions and principles. Even so, 
societies with such institutions show dif 
ferent patterns. As a rule, the government 
lies in the hands of the older men, i.e. 
those between 30 and 50 years of age: they 
decide all questions of importance, admin- 
ister justice, organize ceremonies, and 
regulate the movements of the group. 
Apart from these political, ceremonial, and 
juridical powers, they frequently demand a 
number of privileges, such as having the 
right to certain choice items of food, in 


which case these are declared taboo for 
the younger members of the group. Some- 
times the elders enjoy sexual privileges 
with the unmarried young women of the 
group or claim the right to have several 
wives, whereas the young men may pos- 
sess only one wife. The whole power and 
prestige enjoyed by the older members of 
a community unfolds itself during the initi- 
ation ceremonies (q.v.), i.e. the ceremonial 
introduction of the younger members into 
the society of the adults. But the elders do 
not always constitute a separate group 
within a community. 

In certain parts of Melanesia, where 
there is no organized form of government, 
social affairs are conducted by the older 
men generally. In particular, there may be 
a few old men whose knowledge of magic 
and traditional lore gives their decisions 
great weight and authority. Their power, 
however, is not absolute; they exercise it, 
not by command, but by advice; and they 
have no means to enforce their decisions. 
Where social institutions such as secret 
societies play an important role in the life 
of a tribal society, membership to elders’ 
councils depend on a man’s position in 
such associations. Usually, as in many parts 
of Melanesia, these societies are hierarchi- 
cally graded and the higher ranks can be 
attained only through age and wealth. 
Generally speaking, the qualification for 
supreme political power is not age alone, 
but knowledge of magic and _ tradition, 
sometimes wealth or ability as a leader in 
war or debate. These qualifications add 
considerably to the authority of the old 
men, depending on the general cultural 
pattern of the particular society. 

There is no uniform pattern of gerontoc- 
racy but rather a general tendency, the 
direction of which is determined by local 
circumstances. Gerontocratic forms of gov- 
ernment usually develop in small tribes 
where there is no strong central authority 
and where complicated religious or magi- 
cal ceremonies are observed. Gerontoc racy 
occurs most frequently in Melanesia and 
Australia, and is also found in certain 
parts of Africa and America. 

WOLFGANG HI. LINDIG 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Schurtz, Heinrich, Alters- 
klassen und Mdnnerbiinde, Berlin 1902; 
Lowie, Robert H., Primitive Society, New 
York 1920; Rivers, W.H.R., Social Organi- 
zation, London 1924; Thurnwald, Richard, 
Die menschliche Gesellschaft in ihren 
ethno-soziologischen Grundlagen, vol. 2, 
Serlin 19582. 
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ENGLISH 


adze 

ambet 

arrow 
arrow-head 
awl 

axe 

axle 

axilla 

bark 

basket 
basketry 
beak 

beaker 

beam 
bedrock mortars 
bituminous coal 
black 
blow-gun 
borer 
breccia 
buckles 
bulbar face 
bulbar scar 
burin 

cache 

calf 
carinated 
carrying- pol 
ceiling 

q¢ I] 


chain 


chipping-tool 

chisel 

chopper prehist 

cleavage plane, 
see bulbar face 

cliff 

club 

coarse grained 

coiled basketry 


core 
couvade 
cross stitch (text 


crucible 
dentition 
digging stick 
dorsal face 
dugout 


endscraper 


engraver’s chisel, 


see burin 
eveball 


eyelash 
evelid 
eve-socket 
fiber 

fine grained 
fingerprint 


fire drill 
firing (cer.) 
fishglue 
fish-hook 


fishing line 


fist 


SAMPLES OF THE MULTILINGUAL GLOSSARY 


Note that the glossary can be published in Ca with as many as six languages on the page. 
Which should be the two additional languages? 


SPANISH 

azadén (m) 

ambar (m) 

flecha (f) 

punta de flecha (f) 
punzoén (m), lezna (f) 
hacha (f) 

eje (m) 

axila (f) 

corteza (f) 

canasto (m), cesto (m) 
cesteria (f) 


FRENCH 
béche (f) 
ambre (m) 
fléche (f) 
pointe de fléche (f) 
poingon (m) 
hache (f) 
axe (m) 
aisselle (f) 
écorce (f) 
pannier (m) 
vannerie (f) 


pico (m) bec (m) 
copa (f) coupe (f) 
viga (f) poteau (m) 


piedra de tacitas (f) 
hulla (f) 
hoja (f) 
cerbatana 
taladro (m 
barrena (f) 
brecha (f) 
escudo (m) 
cara de fision (f) 


pierre 4 cupules (f) 
houille (f) 

lame (f) 

(f) sarbacane (f) 

foret (m) 


bréche (f) 

bouclier (m) 

face d’éclatement (f 
éraillure (f 

burin (m) 


buril m) 


escondite (m) cache (f) 
pantorilla (f) mollet (m) 
carenado carene 


balancier (m) 
plafond (m) 
cellule (f) 
chaine (f) 


balancin (m) 

cielo raso (m) 

célula (f), celda (f) 
cadena (f), urdimbre 

f) (text.) 

pecho (m) poitrine (f) 
formon (m) retouchoir (1m) 
cincel mh) 
partidor (m) 


ciseau (m) 
hachoir (m) 


falaise (f 
casse-téte (m) 


acantilado (m 

rompe-cabeza (m) 

de grano grueso de eros grain 

cesteria (f) en aduja 
espiral 

nodulo (m) 

cuvada (f) 

punto cruz (m 


roue (f) de cordage 


nodule (m) 

couvade (f) 

point croisé (m), 
point de croix 

creuset (m) 

dentition (m) 

baton de fouille (m) 


crisol (m) 
denticion (m) 
estaca para 
excavar (f) 
cara dorsal (f) face dorsal (f) 
piragua (f) pirogue (f) 
raspador terminal grattoir (m) sur 
m bout de lame 


nina del ojo (f), 
globo del ojo (m) 

pestana (f) cil (m) 

parpado (m) 

orbita (f) orbite (f) 

hebra (f), fibra (f) fibre (f) 

le grano fino de grain fin 

impresién (f) digital empreinte (f) 
digitale 

tourniquet de feu 
m) 


globe de Voeil (m 


pauptle Te 


taladro de fuego (m 


cochura (f) 
colapez a 
anzuelo (m) 


cuisson (m 


colle de poisson (f 
hamecon (m) 
sedal (m) ligne (f) 


puno (m) poing (m) 
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GERMAN 

Haue (f), Hacke (f) 
Bernstein (m) 
Pfeil (m) 
Pfeilspitze (f) 
Ahle (f) 

Axt (f) 

Achse (f) 

Achsel (f) 

Rinde (f) 

Korb (m) 
Korbflechterei (f) 
Schnabel (m) 
Becher (m) 
Balken (m) 
Schalenstein (m) 
Steinkohle (f) 
Klinge (f) 
Blasrohr (n) 
Bohrer (m) 


ADDITIONAL LANGUAGES 


Breccie, Brekzie (f) 
Schild (m) 
Unterseite (f) 
Schlagmarke (f) 
Grabstichel (m) 
Versteck (n 
Wade (f) 
gekielt 
Tragstange (f) 
Decke (f) 

7elle (f) 

Kette (f 


Brust (f), Brust- 
kasten (m) 
Retouchierstab (m) 
\Meissel (m) 
Hackstein (m) 


K1iff (n) 
Keule (f) 
grobkoérnig 
Spiralwulst- 
geflecht (n) 
Kernstiick (n) 
Minnerkindbett (n) 
Kreuzstich (m 


Schmelztiegel (m 
Zahnung (f) 
Grabstock (m) 


Oberseite (f) 

Finbaum (m) 

Endkratzer (m), 
Endschaber (m) 


\ugapfel (m) 


Wimper (f) 
Augen-) lid (n 
\ugenhohle (f) 
Faser (f), Fiber (f) 
feinkérnig 
Fingerabdruck (m) 


Feuerbohrer, -quirl 
(m) 

Brennung (f) 

Fischleim (m) 

Angel (f), Angel- 
haken (m) 

Leine (f), 
Angelschnur (f) 

Faust (f) 








ENGLISH 
flake 
flaring rim (cer.) 


fleece 
fore pie ce 


glazed 
gratel 


PTave LOC rds 


gravel 

graver, see burin 
groove 
hammerstone 
hand-axe 


handle (cer.) 
handle 
hatched line 
hemp 

hinge 

hub 
instep 


IVOTY 
javelin 
jaw 
knee 


Knuckle-duste1 
lance head 
laurel ieaf point 


lid 
link 
lintel 


lip 
loom 
lowe jaw 
mace 
maxillary, 
see upper jaw 
microlith, 
see pigmy flint 
nave, see hub 


nucleus 
one ply 
ore 


percussion bulb 


pick (text.), 
see weft 

pick 

pick-axe 


pigmy flint 


pillar 
pine ers 
pit 


pitcher 
plain weave 


plane 

plaster 

pliers 

plow 

ply 

potter’s wheel 
pottery 

raft 

rattle 

reed 

resin 

ring of percussion 


roof of the mouth 
s-twined 
sandstone 

scalp (anat.) 
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SPANISH 


astilla (f) 

borde de menor a 
mayor 

vellén (m) 

ante-asta ({) 


vidriado 
raspador (m) 
ajuar funerario (1m) 


grava (f) 


ranura (f) 

percutor (m) 

hacha (f) de mano, 
cuna (tf) de mano 

asa (f) 

mango (m) 

linea (f) estriada 

canamo (m) 

gozne (m) 

cubo (m) 

empeine (m) del pie 


marfil (m) 

azagaya (f) 

quijada (f) 

rodilla (f), 
codo (fig.) (m) 

manopla (f) 

punta de lanza (f) 

punta (f) de lanza en 
forma de hoja de 
laurel 

tapa (f) 

eslabon (m) 

dintel (m) 


labio (m) 

telar (m) 
mandibula (f) 
maza (f), clava (f) 


nucleo (m) 

de un cabo (m) 
mineral (m) 
flauta de Pan (f 
guijarro (m) 


bulbo (m) de 
percusion 


pico (m) 
piocha (f), picota (f) 
microlito (m) 


pilar (m) 
pinza (f 
pozo (m) 


cantaro (m) 
ligatura llana (f), 
ligatura de canamo 
cepillo (m) 
veso (Mm) 
tenazas (f) 
arado (m) 
cabo (m) 
torno de alfarero (m 
alfareria (f) 
balsa (f) 
cascabel (m) 
junco (m) 
resina (f) 
onde de 
percusion f) 
paladar (m) 
sinistrorso 
arenisca (f) 
cuero cabelludo 


FRENCH 


éclat (m) 
col évaseé (im) 


toison (m) 
hampe (f) 


vitrilie 
grattoir (m) 
mobilier fune- 
raire (m) 
eravier (m) 


rainure (f 
percuteul 1h) 
coup de poing (m) 


anse (ft) 
manche (im) 
ligne (f) striée 
chanvre (m) 
pivot (m) 
moyeu (m) 
cou (m) de pie 


ivoire (m) 
sagaie (f) 
miachoire (f) 
genou (m) 


coup de poing (m) 

pointe (f) a cran 

feuille (f) de 
laurier 


couvercle (m) 
anneau (m) 
linteau (m) 


lévre (f) 

metier (mM 
mandibule (f) 
massue, masse (f) 


nucléus (m 
d’un brin (m) 
minéral (m 
fluite (f) de Pan 


galet (m), caillou (m) 


bulbe, cone (m) de 


pe rcussion 


pic m 
pio he (f) 
microlith (m) 


pilier (m) 
pince i 
puit (m 


pincette 


cruche (f) 
armure toile (f) 


rabot (m 
platre (m) 
tenaille (f) 
charrue (f) 
brin (m) 
tour (m) 
poterie f) 
radeau (m) 


grelot (m) 


roseau (mM) 
résine (f) 
onde (f) de 
percussion 
palais (m 
tors gauche 
gres (1m) 


cuir chevelu 


GERMAN 


Abschlag (m) 
ausladender Rand 
(m) 

Vlies (n) 
Vorsatzstiick (n), 
Vorschaft (m) 

glasiert 
Kratzer (m) 
Grabbeigaben (f 


ADDITIONAL LANGUAGES 


Schotter (m) 


Rille (f 
Schlagstein (m) 
Faustkeil (m) 


Henkel (m) 
Griff (m) 
schratherte Linie (f) 
Hanf (m) 
Angel (f) 
Nabe (f) 
Spann, Rist 

(d. Fusses) (m 
Elfenbein (n) 
Speer (m) 
Kiefer (m) 
Knie (n) 


Schlagring (m) 

Lanzenspitze (f) 

I orbeerblattspitze 
(f) 


Deckel (m) 

Glied (n) 

(Tur-) Sturz (m 
obere Schwelle (f 

Lippe (f) 

Webstuhl (m) 

Unterkiefer (m) 

Keule (f) 


Nukleus (m) 

einelementig 

rz (n), Mineral (n) 

Panpfcife (f) 

Kiesel (-stein) (m), 
Knollen (m) 

Schlagbuckel (m 


Pickel (m) 

Pickel, Pickaxt (f) 

Zwereflint (m), 
Mikrolith (m) 

Pfeiler (m) 

Pinzette (1) 

Grube (f), Schacht 
(m) 

Krug (m) 

Leinenbindung (f) 


Hobel (m) 

Gips (m), Bewurf (m) 

Zange (f) 

Pflug (m) 

Element (text.) (n) 

‘Topferscheibe (f) 

Lopferei (f 

Floss (n) 

Rassel (f), Schelle (f) 

Schilf (-rohr) (n) 

Harz (n) 

Schlagring (m), 
Schlagwelle (f) 

Gaumen (im) 

linksgezwirnt 

Sandstein (m) 

Kopfhaut (f), 
Haarboden (m) 
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ENGLISH 
scalp (ethn.) 


scraper 

shed (text.) 
shell 

shellfish 
shellmound 
shield, see buckler 
shinbone 
shoulderblade 
sieve 

sinew 

skull 

slate 

sling 

slip (cer.) 


sodium nitrate 
spear thrower 


spin 
spine 


spindle 
stature 


stirrup handle 


strainer, see sieve 
striking platform 


superciliary arch 


temple 
thigh 
thigh bone 
thread 
throat 

tool 

twill weave 
twist 


two-ply text) 
upper jaw 
vertebra 


walst 
warp 


wave of percussion, 
see ring of 
percussion 

weave 

weft 

wheel 

whirl 


wrist 


z-twined 


ESPANOL 
acantilado (m) 
ajuar (m) funerario 


alfareria (f) 
ambar (m) 
ante-asta (m) 


anzuelo (m) 


arado (m) 
arco (m) super- 
ciliar 
arenisca (f) 
asa (f) 
asa en forma de 
estribo 
astilla (f) 
axila (f) 
azadén (m) 
azagaya (f) 
balancin (m) 


SPANISH 
cabellera desollada 
(f) 

raspador (m) 
tinglado (m) 
concha (f) 

molusco (m) 
conchal (m) 


tibia (f), canilla (f) 
oméplato (m) 
colador (m) 
tendon (m) 
craneo (m) 
pizarra (f) 

honda (f) 

engobe (m) 


salitre (m) 
estélica (f), 

propulsor (m) 
hilai 


columna vertebral (f) 


huso (m) 
estatura (f) 


asa (f) en forma de 
estribo 


plataforma (f) de 
percusién 
arco (m) superciliar 


sien (f) 

muslo (m) 

femur (m) 

hilo (m) 

gargante (f) 
herramienta (f) 
ligatura (f) de sarga 
torsion (f) 


de dos cabos (m) 
maxilar (m) 
vertebra (f) 


cintura (f) 
urdimbre (f), 
cadena (f) 


ligatura (f) 
trama (1) 
rueda (f) 
fusaiola (f), 
tortera (f) 


muneca (f) 


dextrorso 


INGLES 
cliff 


grave ge ods 


pottery 
amber 
fore-piece 


fish-hook 


plow 
superciliary 
arch 
sandstone 
handle 
stirrup-handle 


flake 

axilla 

adze 

javelin 
carrying pole 
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FRENCH 
scalpe (m) 


racloir (m) 

pas (m) 

coquille (f) 
mollusque (m) 
amas (m) coquillier 


tibia (f) 
omoplate (m) 
passoire (f) 
tendon (m) 
crane (m) 
ardoise (f) 
fronde (f) 
enduit (m) 


salpétre, nitrate (m) 
propulseur (m) 


filer 
colonne (f), 
vertebrale 
fuseau (m) 
taille (f) 


anse (f) en forme 
d’étrier 


plan (m) de frappe 


arc (m) superciliaire 


tempe (f) 

cuisse (f) 

fémur (m) 

fil (m) 

gorge (f) 

outil (m) 
armure (f) sergé¢ 
torsion (f) 


de deux brins (m) 
maxillaire (m) 
vertébre (f) 


ceinture (f) 
chaine (f) 


armure (f) 
trame (f) 
roue (f) 
fusaiole (f) 


poignet (m) 


tors (m) droit 


FRANCES 
falaise (f) 
mobilier (m), 
funéraire 
poterie (f) 
ambre (m) 
hampe (f) 


hamecon (m) 


charrue (f) 
arc super- 
ciliaire 
grés (f) 
anse (f) 
anse en forme 
d'étriet 
éclat (m) 
aisselle (f) 
béche (f) 
sagaie (f) 
balancier (m) 


GERMAN 
Skalp (m) 


Schaber (m) 

Fach (n) 

Muschel (f) 
Muscheltier (n) 
Muschelhiigel (m) 


Schienbein (n) 

Schulterblatt (n) 

Sieb (n) 

Sehne (f) 

Schiidel (m) 

Schiefer (m) 

Schleuder (f) 

Anguss (m), Uberzug 
(m) 

Salpeter (m) 

Speer-, 
Pfeilschleuder (f) 

spinnen 

Riickgrat (n), 
Wirbelsaule (f) 

Spindel (f) 

Wuchs (m), 
Korpergrésse (f) 

(Steig-) 
Biigelhenkel (m) 


Schlagplattform (f) 


\ugenbrauenbogen 
(m) 

Schlife (f) 

Schenkel (m) 


Schenkelknochen (m) 
Faden (m), Zwirn (m) 


Kehle (f) 
Werkzeug (n) 
Képerbindung (f) 
7wirnung (f), 
Drehung (f) 
zwei-elementig 
Oberkiefer (m) 
Wirbelknochen (m), 
Vertebra (f) 
Taille (f) 
Kette (f) 


Bindung (f) 
Schuss (m) 
Rad (n) 

Wirtel (m), 


Spinnblittchen (n) 


Rist (m), 
Handgelenk (n) 
rechtsgezwirnt 


ALEMAN 
K1iff (n) 
Grabbeigaben (f) 


lépferei (f) 
Bernstein (m) 
Vorsatzstiick (m), 
Vorschaft (m) 
Angel (f), 
\ngelhaken (m) 
Pflug (m) 
\ugenbrauenbogen 
(m) 
Sandstein (m) 
Henkel (m) 
(Steig-) 
Biigelhenkel (m) 
Abschlag (m) 
Achsel (f) 
Haue (f), Hacke (f) 
Speer (m) 
Tragstange (f) 


ADDITIONAL LANGUAGES 


LANGUAGES 








ESPANOL 

balsa (| 

borde de menor 
a mavo1 


bulbo (m) de 
percusion 
brecha (geol.) 


buril (m 


cabellera (f 
desollada 
cabo (m) (text.) 
cadena (f) 
canasto (m) 
cantaro (m) 
canamo (m 
cara (f) de fision 
cara (f) dorsal 
carenado 
cascabel (m 
celula (f 
cepillo (m 
cerbatana (tf 
cesteria (f 
cesteria en aduja 
espiral 
cesto (Mm 
réase canasto 
cielo raso (m) 
cintura (f 
cincel (m) 
cochura (f) 
colador (m) 
colapez {) 
columna (f) vertebral 
concha f) 
conchal (im) 
copa { 
corteza f) 
craneo (m 
m) 
cubo (m 
cuero cabelludo (m) 
cuna (f) de mano 
cuvada (f 


de dos cabos (m) 


crisol 


de un cabo m) 
denticion (f) 
dextrorso 

dintel (m) 

eje (m 

empeine m) del pie 


ngobe (m 


escondite (1 


1 


escudo (m 


eslabon (m 


estaca (f) para cavat 


flauta (f) de pan 
flecha (f 

formon (m 
fusaiola (f 


garganta if 
gozne (Mm 
grano lino 
grano (m) grueso 
grava (f 

guljarro (0 


hacha (f 


erramienta 
hilar 
hilo (m) 


INGLES 
raft 
flaring rim 


percussion bulb 


breccia 
burin, graver, — 
engraver’s chisel 


SC alp 


ply 

chain, warp (text.) 
basket 

pitcher 

hemp 

bulbar face 
dorsal face 
carinated 
rattle 

cell 

plane, brush 
blowgun 
basketrv 

coiled basketry 


ceiling 


walst 

chisel 

firing 

sieve, straine! 
fish-glue 
spine 


shell 
shellmound 
beaker 
bark 
skull 
crucible 
hub, nave 
scalp 
hand-axe 
couvade 
two-ply 
one -ply 
dentition 
z7-twined 
lintel 


axle 
instep 


slip 


cache 

buckler, shield, 
coat of 

link 

digging-stick 


Stature 


arms 


spear-throwe1 


thigh-bone, femur 


pan pipe 
arrow 
chipping-too 
whorl 


throat 
hinge 
fine grained 


coarse grained 
gravel 


pebble 


axe 

fibe I 

tool 

spin 
thread 
blade, leaf 


FRANCES 
radeau (m) 
col évasé (m) 


bulbe (m), cone (m), 
de percussion 

bréche (f) 

burin (m) 


scalpe (m) 


brin (m) 

chaine (f) 

pannier (m) 

cruche (f) 

chanvre (m) 

face (f) d’éclatemen 
face (f) dorsale 
caréné 

erelot (m) 

cellule (f) 

rabot (m), brosse (f) 
sarbacane (f) 
vannerie (f) 

roue (f) de cordage 


plafond (m) 


taille (f) 

ciseau (m) 
m) 
passoire (f 


cuisson 


colle (f) de poisson 


colonne (f) vertébrale 


coquille (f 

amas (m) coquillier 
coupe (f) 

écorce (f) 

crane (m) 

creuset (m) 

moyeu (m) 

cuir (m) chevelu 
coup de poing (m) 
couvade (f) 
de deux brins 
d'un brin 
dentition (f) 
tors (m) droit 
linteau (m 


m) 


axe (m 
cou de pied (m1) 


enduit (m) 
cache (f) 
bouclier (m), 
écu (m) 
anneau (m) 
baton (m) de fouille 
taille f) 
propulseur m) 
femur (m) 
fluite (f) de Pan 
fleche (f 
retouchoir (m) 
fusaiole (f) 
vorge 1) 
pivot Tih) 
grain (m) fin 


gros grain 
gravier (m 


galet (m), caillou (n 


hache f) 

fibre (f) 

outil (m 

filer 

fil (m 

lame (f), feuille (f) 


1) 
} 


ALEMAN 
Floss (n) 
ausladender 
(m) 
Schlagbuckel (m) 


Rand 


Breccie, Brekzie (f) 

Stichel (m), 
Grabstichel 

Skalp (m) 


(m) 


Element 
Kette (f) 
Korb (m) 
Krug (m) 
Hanf (m) 
Unterseite (f) 
Oberseite (f) 
gekielt, Kiel-, 
Rassel (f), Schelle (f) 
Zelle (f) 
Hobel (m), Biirste (f) 
Blasrohr (n) 
Korbflechterei (f) 
Spiralwulstge- 

flecht (n) 


(1) 


Decke (f), Plafond 
(m) 

Taille (f) 

Meissel (im) 

srennung (f) 

Sieb (n) 

Fischleim (m) 

Wirbelsiule (f), 
Riickgrat (n) 

Muschel (f) 


Muschelhtigel (m) 
Secher (m 

Rinde (f) 

Schiidel (m) 
Schmelztiegel (m) 


Nabe (f) 
Kopfhaut (f) 
Faustkeil (m) 
Miinnerkindbett (n 
zwei-elementig 
cinelementig 
7Zahnung (f) 
rechtsgezwirnt 
Piir-) Sturz (m) 
obere Schwelle (f) 
Achse (f) 
Spann (m), Rist (m) 
d Fusses 
Anguss (m), 
Uberzug (m) 
Versteck (n) 
Schild (m), Wappen 
n 
Glied (n) 


Grabstock (m) 


Wuchs (m), Korper- 
grosse (f) 

Speer-, Pfeilschleu- 
der (f) 

Schenkelknochen 
(m), Femur (m) 

Panpfeife (f) 

Pfeil (m) 


Retouchierstab (m) 
Wirtel (m), Spinn 
blittchen (n 
Kehle (f) 
Angel (f) 


feinkérnig 


archit.) 


grobkornig 
Schotter (m) 
Kiesel(-stein) 
Knollen 
Axt (f) 
Faser (f), Fiber (f) 
Werkzeug (n) 
spinnen 
Faden 
Klinge 


(m), 
m) 


m), Zwirn (m) 
f), Blatt (n) 


>URRENT 


ADDITIONAL LANGUAGES 


ANTHROPOI 


OGY 





ESPANOL 


hombro (m) 

honda (f) 

hulla (f) 

huso (m) 

impresion (f) 
digital 

junco (m) 

labio (m) 

lezna (f) 

ligatura (f) 

ligatura de canamo, 
véase ligatura 
llana 

ligatura de sarga 

ligatura Ilana 

linea (f) estriada 

mandibula (f) 


mango (m) 
manopla (f) 
marfil (m) 

maxilar (m) 


maza (m 
microlito (m) 


mineral (m) 
molusco (m) 
muneca (f) (anat.) 


muslo (m) 
nina (f) del ojo 
nodulo (m) 
nucleo (m) 
omdplato (m) 
onda (f) de 
pe reusion 
paladar (m) 
pantorilla (f) 
parpado (m) 
partidor (m) 
(prehist.) 
pecho (m) 


percutor (m) 
pestana (f) 
pico (m) 


picota (f) 
piedra (f) de 
tacitas 
pilar (m) 
pinza (£ 


piocha, véase picota 

piragua (f) 

pizarra (f) 

plataforma (f) de 
percusion 

pozo (m) 


propulsor, 
véase estolica 
punta de flecha 
punta (f) de lanza 
punta (f) en forma 
de hoja de laurel 
punto (m) cruz 
punzon (m) 
puno (m) 
quijada (f) 
ranura (f) 
raspador (m) 


raspador (m) 
terminal 

resina (f) 

rodilla (f) 

rompe-cabeza (m) 

rueda (f) 

salitre (m) 


sedal (m) 
sien (f) 


Sinistrorso 
taladro (m) 


INGLES 
shoulder 

sling 
bituminous coal 
spindle 

finger print 


reed 
lip 
awl 
weave 


twill weave 
plain weave 
hatched line 
lower jaw, 
mandible 
handle 
knuckle-duster 
ivory 
upper jaw, 
maxillary 
mace 
pigmy flint, 
microlith 
ore, mineral 
shellfish 


wrist 


thigh 

eve-ball 

core 

nucleus 

shoulderblade 

ring, wave of 
percussion 

roof of the mouth 

calf 

evelid 

chopper 


chest 


hammerstone 
eve lash 


pick, beak 


pick-axe 
bedrock mortars 


pillar 
pincers 


dugout 
slate 
striking 
platform 
pit 


arrow-head 
lance head 
laurel leaf point 


cross stitch 

awl 

fist 

jaw 

groove 

grater, scraper, 
endscraper 


resin 
knee 
club 
wheel 
sodium nitrate 


fishing line 
temple 


s-twined 
borer 
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FRANCES 
épaule (f) 
fronde (f) 
houille (f) 
fuseau (m) 
empreinte (f) 
digitale 
roseau (m) 
levre (f) 
poingon (m) 
armure (f) 


armure sergée 
armure (f) toile 
ligne (f) striée 
mandibule (f) 


manche (m) 
coup de poing 
ivoire (m) 
maxillaire (m) 


massue (f), masse (f) 
microlith (m) 


minéral (m) 
mollusque (m) 
poignet (m) 


cuisse (f) 
globe (m) de l'oeil 
nodule (m) 
nucleus (m) 
omoplate (m) 
onde (f) de per- 
cussion 
palais (m) 
mollet (m 
paupic¢re (f) 
hachoir (m) 


poitrine (f) 


percuteur (m) 
cil (m) 
pic (m), bec (m) 


pioche (f) 
pierre (f) a cupules 


pilier (m) 
pince (f), 
pincette (f 


pirogue (f) 
ardoise (f) 
plan (m) de frappe 


puit (m) 


pointe (f) de fléche 
pointe (f) a cran 
feuille (f) de laurier 


point (m) de croix 
poimngon (m) 
poing (m) 
machoire (f) 
rainure (f) 
erattoir (m) 
racloir (m) 
grattoir sur bout de 
lame 
résine (f) 
genou (m) 
casse-téte (m) 
roue (f) 
salpétre (m), 
nitrate (m) 
ligne (f) 


tempe (f) 
tors (m) gauche 
percoir (m) foret (m) 


ALEMAN 

Schulter (f) 
Schleuder (f) 
Steinkohle (f) 
Spindel (f) 
Fingerabdruck (m) 


Schilf(-rohr) (n) 
Lippe (f) 

Ahle (f) 

Bindung (text.) (f) 


Képerbindung (f) 
Leinenbindung (f) 
schraffierte Linie (f) 
Unterkiefer (m) 


Griff (m) 
Schlagring (m) 
Elfenbein (n) 
Oberkiefer (m) 


Keule (f) 
Zwergflint (m), 
Mikrolith (m) 
Erz, Mineral (n) 
Muschel (f) (-tier) (n) 
Rist (m), 
Handgelenk (n) 
Schenkel (m) 
Augapfel (m) 
Kernstiick (n) 
Nukleus (m) 
Schulterblatt (n) 
Schlagring (m), 
-welle (f) 
Gaumen (m) 
Wade (f) 
(Augen-)Lid (n) 
Hackstein (m) 


Brust (f) 
Brustkasten (m) 
Schlagstein (m) 
Wimper (f) 
Pickel (m), 
Schnabel (m) 
Pickel (m) 
Schalenstein (m) 


Pfeiler (m) 
Pinzette (f) 


Finbaum (m) 
Schiefer (m) 
Schlagplattform (f) 


Grube (f), Schacht 
(m) 


Pfeilspitze (f) 
Lanzenspitze 
Lorbeerblattspitze (f) 


Kreuzstich (m) 

Ahle (f) 

Faust (f) 

Kiefer (m) 

Rille (f) 

Kratzer (m) 
Schaber (m) 

Endkratzer (m), 
-schaber (m) 

Harz (n) 

Knie (n) 

Keule (f) 

Rad (n) 

Salpeter (m) 


Leine (f), 

Angelschnur (f) 
Schliife (f) 
linksgezwirnt 
Sohrer (m 


ADDITIONAL LANGUAGES 
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ESPANOL 
taladro (m) de fuego 


tapa (f) 
telar (m 
tenazas (f) 
tendon (m) 
tibia (f) 
tinglado (m) 
torno 
alfarero 
torsion (f) 


m) de 


tortera (f), 
véase fusaiola 

trama (f) 
urdimbre (f) 
vellon (m) 
vertebra (f) 
vidriado 

viga (f) 

yeso (m) 


FRANCAIS 

aisselle (f) 

amas (m) coquillier 
ambre (m 

anneau (m) 


anse (I 
anse (f) en forme 
d'étrier 


arc (m) superciliaire 


ardoise f) 
armure (f) 
armure (f) sergée 


armure (f) toile 
axe (m) 

balancier (m) 
baton (m) de fouille 


bec (m 
béche 
bouclier (m) 
breche (f) 
brin (m) 
bulbe (m) de 


percussion 
burin (m 


Cal he 
1] 
cainou (Mm 


oir galet 


caren 
casse-téte (m 
cellule (f) 
chaine (f) 


chanvre (m 
charrue (f 
cil (m 

ciseau (m 
col (m) évasé 
colle 


colonne 


f) de poisson 


vertébrale 


cone m 
sion, voir bulbe de 


de percus 


pe rcussion 
coquille (F 
cou (m) de pied 
coup (m) de poing 


coupe f) 
couvade (f£ 
couvercle (m) 


crane (m) 
creuset (m) 
cruche (f 

cuir (m) chevelu 


128 


INGLES 
fire drill 


lid 

loom 

pliers 

sinew 
shin-bone 
shed (text.) 
potter’s wheel 


twist 


weft, woof, pick 
chain, warp 
fleece 

vertebra 

glazed 

beam 

plaster 


ANGLAIS 
axilla 
shell-mound 
amber 

link 

handle 
stirrup-handle 


superciliary arch 


slate 
weave 
twill weave 


plain weave 


axle 
carrying pole 
digging-stick 


beak 

adze 

buckler, shield 
breccia 


ply 

percussion bulb 
burin, graver 
cache 


carinated 


club 

cell 

chain, warp (text) 
hemp 

plow 

eve lash 

chisel 


flaring rim 


fish glue 
spine 


shell 
instep 
hand-axe 
knuckleduster 
beaker 
couvade 
lid 
skull 
crucible 
pitcher 
scalp 


FRANCES 
tourniquet (m) 
de feu 
couvercle (m) 
métier (m) 
tenaille (f) 
tendon (m) 


tibia (f) 
pas (m) 
tour (m) 


torsion (f 


trame (f) 
chaine (f) 
toison (m) 
vertébre (f 
vitrifie 
poteau (m) 
platre (m) 


ESPAGNOI 

axila (f) 

conchal (m) 

ambar (m) 

eslabon (m) 

asa (f) 

asa (f) en forma 
de estribo 

arco (m) superciliar 


pizarra (f) 
ligatura (f) 
ligatura (f) 
de sarga 
ligatura (f) Ilana 
1. de canamo 


eye m) 
balancin (m) 
estaca (f) para 

excaval 
pico m 


azadon (m) 
escudo (m) 
brecha (f) 


cabo m 

bulbo (m) de 
percusion 

buril (m 


escondit« In) 


carenado 
rompe-cabeza (m 
celula (f) 
cadena (f 
urdimbre (text 
canamo (m 
arado (m) 
pestana (f) 
cincel (m 
borde de menor 
a mayor 
colapez f) 


columna (f) vertebral 


concha (f) 
empeine (m) de pie 


cuna de mano 

manopla (f) 
copa f) 
cuvada (f) 
tapa (f) 


craneo (m) 
crisol (m) 
cantaro (m) 
uero cabelludo 


ALEMAN 


Feuerbohrer (im), 
quirl (m) 
Deckel (m) 
Webstuhl (m) 
Zange (f) 
Sehne (f) 
Schienbein (n) 
Fach (n) 
Toépferscheibe (f) 


ADDITIONAL LANGUAGES 


/wirnung (f), 
Drehung (f) 


Schuss (m 

Kette (f) 

Vlies (n) 
Wirbelknochen (m) 
glasiert 

Balken (m) 

Gips (m), Bewurf (m) 


ALLEMAND 
Achsel (f) 
Muschelhiigel (m) 
Bernstein (m) 
Glied (n) 
Henkel (m) 
(Steig-) 
Biigelhe.kel (m) 
\ugenbrauenbogen 
(m) 
Schiefer (m) 
Bindung 
Koéperbindung (f 


ADDITIONAL LANGUAGES 


Leinenbindung (f 


Achse (f) 
Tragstange (f) 
Grabstock (m 


Schnabel (m) 
Haue (f), Hacke (f) 
Schild (m) 
Breccie (f), 
{) 
Klement (n) 
Schlagbuckel (m) 


srekzie 


Stichel (m 
Grabstichel (m) 
Versteck (n) 


eckielt 

Keule (f) 
7clle (f) 
Kette (f 


Hanf (m) 
Pflug (m) 
Wimper (f) 
Meissel (m) 
ausladender Rand 
m) 
Fischleim (m 
Riickgrat (n) 
Wirbelsiiule (f) 


Muschel (f) 

Spann (m), Rist (m) 

Faustkeil (m) 
Schlagring (f) 
Secher (m) 

Miinnerkindbett (n) 

Deckel (m) 

Schidel (m) 

Schmelztiegel (m) 

Krug (m 

Kopfhaut (m) 


CURRENT 


ANTHROPOI 


OGY 











FRANCAIS 
cuisse (f) 
cuisson (m) 
d'un brin (m) 
de deux brins (m) 
dentition (f) 
éclat (m) 
écorce (f) 
ecu (m) 
empreinte (f) 
digitale 
enduit (m) 


épaule 

face (f) d’éclatement 
face dorsale 

falaise (f) 

fémur (m) 


feuille (f) de laurier 


fibre (f 
fil (m) 
files 
fleche (f) 


fidite (f) de Pan 
foret (m) 
fronde (f) 
fusaiole (f) 


fuseau (m) 
galet (m) 


genou (ih) 
olobe (m) de l’oeil 


rorge (f) 


grain (m) fin 


gros grain (m) 
grattoir (m) 


grattoir (m) sur 
bout de lame 

gravier (m) 

grelot (m) 

ores (mM) 

hache (f) 

hachoir (m) 
prehist ) 

hamecon (im 


hampe {) 


houille (f) 
ivoire (mM) 


lame (f) 
levre (f) 
ligne (f) 


ligne (f) striée 
linteau (m 


machoire (f 
mandibule (f) 
manche (f 

masse (f{), votr massue 
massue (f) 
manxillaire (m 

méticr (m) 

microlith (m) 


minéral (m) 
mobilier (m) 
funecraire 
mollet (m) 
mollusque (m) 
moyeu (m) 
nitrate m), voir 
salpeétre 
nodule (m 
nucléus (m) 
omoplate (m) 
onde (f) de 
percussion 
orbite (f) 
outil (m) 
palais (m) 


I ol. 2- No. 2: 


ANGLAIS 
thigh 

firing 
one-ply 
two-ply 
dentition 
flake 

bark 

coat of arms 
finger print 


slip 


shoulder 
bulbar face 
dorsal face 
cliff 
thigh-bone 


laurel leaf point 


fiber 
thread 
spin 
arrow 
Pan-pipe 
borer 
sling 
whirl 


spindle 
pebble 


knee 

evye-ball 
throat 
fine-grained 
coarse-grained 
grater 


endscrapet 


gravel 
rattle 
sandstone 
axe 
chopper 
fish-hook 
fore-pilece 
bituminous coal 
IVor\ 
blade 

lip 


fishing-line 


hatched line 
lintel 


jaw 


lower jaw, mandible 


handle 


mace 

upper jaw 

loom 

microlith, 
pigmy flint 

ore 


VIrAave goods 


calf 
shellfish 


hub, nave 


core 

nucleus 
shoulderblade 
ring of percussion 


eve socket 
tool 
roof of the mouth 


Ipril 1961 


ESPAGNOL 
muslo (m) 
cochura (f) 

de un cabo (m) 
de dos cabos (m) 
denticion (f) 
astilla (f) 

corteza (f) 
escudo (m) 
impresion digital 


engobe (m) 


hombro (m) 

cara (f) de fisién 
cara (f) dorsal 
acantilado (m) 
femur (m) 


punta en forma de 
hoja de laurel 

hebra (f) 

hilo (m) 

hilat 

flecha (f) 

flauta (f) de Pan 

taladro (m) 

honda (f) 

fusaiola (f) tortera (f) 


huso (m) 
guijarro (m) 


rodilla (f) 

nina (f) del ojo 
garganta (f) 
grano (m) fino 
grano grueso 
raspador (m) 


raspador (m) 
terminal 
erava (f) 
cascabel (m) 
arenisca (f) 
hacha (f) 
partidor (m) 


anzuclo (m) 
ante-asta (f) 


hulla (f) 
marfil (m 
hoja (f) 
labio (m) 
sedal (m) 


linea (f) estriada 
dintel (m) 


quijada (f) 
mandibula (f) 
mango (m) 


maza (f) 
maxilar (m) 
telar (m) 
microlite (m 


mineral (m) 
ajuar funerario 


pantorilla (f) 
molusco (m) 


cubo (m) 


nodulo (m) 

nucleus (m) 
oméplate (m) 

onda (f) de percusién 


ol bita 
herramienta (f) 
paladar (m) 


ALLEMAND 
Schenkel (m) 
Brennung (f) 
einelementig 
zwei-elementig 
Zahnung (f) 
Abschlag (m) 
Rinde (f) 

Wappen (n) 
Fingerabdruck (m) 


Anguss (m), 
Uberzug (m) 
Schulter (f) 
Unterseite (f) 
Oberseite (f) 
Kliff (n) 
Schenkelknochen 
(m), Femur (m) 
Lorbeerblattspitze (f) 


Faser (f), Fiber (f) 

Faden (m), Zwirn (m) 

spinnen 

Pfeil (m) 

Panpfeife (f) 

Bohrer (m) 

Schleuder (f) 

Wirtel (m) 
Spinnblittchen (n) 

Spindel (f) 

Kiesel (-stein) (m), 
Knollen (m) 

Knie (n) 

\ugapfel (m) 

Kehle (f 

feinkérnig 

grobkérnig 

Kratzer (m) 


Endkratzer (m), 
Endschaber (m) 

Schotter (m) 

Rassel (f), Schelle (f) 

Sandstein (m) 

Axt (f) 

Hackstein (m) 


Angel (f), 
Angelhaken (m) 

Vorsatzstiick (n) 
Vorschaft (m) 

Steinkohle (f) 

Elfenbein (n) 

Klinge (f) 

Lippe (f) 

Leine (f), 
Angelschnur (f) 
schrafhierte Linie (f) 

(Tiir-) Sturz (m) 

obere Schwelle (f 
Kiefer (m) 
Unterkiefer (m) 
Griff (m) 


Keule (f) 
Oberkiefer (m) 
Webstuhl (m) 
Mikrolith (m), 
Zwergflint (m) 
Erz (n), Mineral (n) 
Grabbeigaben (f) 


Wade (f 

Muschel (f), 
Muscheltier (n) 

Nabe (tf 


Kernstitick (n) 
Nukleus (m) 
Schulterblatt (n) 
Schlagring (m), 
Schlagwelle (f) 
Augenhohle (f) 
Werkzeug (n) 
Gaumen (m) 


ADDITIONAL 


LANGUAGES 
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FRANCAIS 

pannier (m) 

pas (m) (text.) 

passoire (ft) 

paupiere 

percoir, voir foret 

percuteur (m) 

pic (m 

pierre f) 4 cupules 

pilier (m) 

pince (f 

pincette (f vol 
pince 

pioche (f) 

pirogue (ft) 

pivot m 

plafond (m) 


plan (m de frappe 


platre (m) 
poignet (m 


poing (m) 
poingon (m) 


point (m) de croix 
pointe f) a cran 
pointe (f) de fléche 
poitrine (f 

poteau (m) 

poterie f) 
propulseur (m) 


puit (m 


rabot (m) 
racloir (m) 
radeau (m) 
rainure (f) 
résine (f) 
retouchoir 
roseau (im) 
roue (f 
roue (f) de cordage 


n) 


sagaie (f) 
salpetre (m) 
sarbacane (f) 
scalpe (m) 


taille (f) 


tempe (f) 
tenaille (f) 
tendon (m) 
tibia (f) 

toison (m) 

tors (m) droit 
tors (m) gauche 
torsion (f) 


tour (m) 
tourniquet (m 

de feu 
trame (f) 
vannerie (f) 
vertébre (f) 
vitrifieé 


DEUTSCH 
Abschlag (m) 
Achse (f) 
Achsel (f) 
Ahle (f) 
Angel (f) 
Angel (f) 
(-haken) (m 
Angelschnur (f 
Anguss (m 
Augapfel (m) 
Augenbrauenbogen 
(m) 
Augenhohle (f) 
Augenlid, siehe Lid 


archit.) 


130 


ANGLAIS 
basket 

shed 

sieve, straine! 
CVE lid 


hammerstone 
pick 

bedrock mortars 
pillar 

pincers 


pick-axe 
dugout 
hinge 
ceiling 


striking platform 


plaster 
wrist 


fist 
awl 


cross stitch 
lance head 


arrow head 
chest 

beam 

potte rV 


spear thrower 
pit 


plane 

scrape I 

ralt 

groove 

resin 

( hipping tool 
reed 

wheel 

coiled basketry 


javelin 

sodium nitrate 
blow-gun 
scalp 


stature, waist 


temple 
pliers 
sinew 
shin-bone 
fleece 
z-twined 
s-twined 
twist 


potter ’s wheel 
fire drill 


weft, woof, pick 
basketry 
vertebra 

glazed 


ENGLISCH 
flake 

axle 

axilla 

awl 

hinge 


fish-hook 


fishingline 

slip 

eve-ball 
superciliary arch 


eve socket 


ESPAGNOL 
canasto (m), cesto (m) 
tinglado (m) 
colador (m) 
parpado (m) 


percutor (m) 

pico (m 

piedra (f) de tacitas 
pilar (m) 

pinza (m) 


piocha (f), picota (f) 
pivagua (f) 

gozne (m) 

cielo raso (m) 


plataforma (f) de 
percusion 

Veso (im) 

muneca (f 


puno (m 
punzon m 
lezna (m) 
punto cruz (m) 
punta (f) de lanza 
punta (f) de flecha 
pecho m) 
viga (ft 
alfareria (f) 
estolica (f) 
propulsor (m) 
pozo m) 


cepillo m 
raspador (m) 
balsa (f) 
ranura (f) 
resina (f) 
formon (1 
junco (m) 
rueda (f 
cesteria (f) en aduja 
espiral 
azagava (f) 
salitre (m 
cerbatana (f) 
cabellera (f) 
desollada 
estatura (f), 
cintura (f) 
sien (f) 
tenazas (f) 
tendon (m) 
tibia (f) 
vellén (m) 
dextrorso 
sinistrorso 
torsion (f) 


torno de alfarero (m) 
taladro (m) de fuego 


trama (f 
cesteria (f) 
vertebra (f) 
vidriado 


SPANISCH 

astilla (f 

eyo (m) 

axila f 

punzon (m), lezna (f) 
vyoz7zne (m) 

anzuelo (m) 


sedal (m) 

engobe (m) 

nina del ojo 

arco (m) superciliar 


orbita (f) 


ALLEMAND 
Korb (m) 

Fach (n) 

Sieb (n) 
(Augen-) lid (n) 


ADDITIONAL, LANGUAGES 


Schlagstein (m) 
Pickel (m) 
Schalenstein (m) 
Pfeiler (m) 
Pinzette (f) 


Pickel (m) 
Einbaum (m) 
Angel (f) 
Decke (f), 
Plafond (m) 
Schlagplattform 


Gips (m), Bewurt (m) 

Rist (m), 
Handgelenk (n) 

Faust (f) 

Ahle (1) 


Kreuzstich (m) 
Lanzenspitze ({ 
Pfeilspitze (f) 
Brust (f), -kasten (m) 
Balken (m) 
Lopterei (f) 
Speer-, Pfeil 
schleuder (f 
Grube (f), 
Schacht (m) 
Hobel (m) 
Schaber (m) 


Floss (n) 
Rille (f) 
Harz (n) 


Retouchierstab (m 
Schilf (n), -rohr (n) 
Rad (n) 
Spiralwulst 

geflecht (n) 
Spee (m) 
Salpeter (m) 
Blasrohr (n) 
Skalp (m) 


Korpergrosse (f), 
Wuchs (m) 
Schliife (f) 
Zange (f) 
Sehne (f) 
Schienbein (n) 
Vlies (n) 
rechtsgezwirnt 
linksgezwirnt 
Zwirnung (f), 
Drehung (f) 
Popferscheibe (f) 
Feuerbohrer (m) 
-quirl (m) 
Schuss (m) 
Korbflechterei (f) 
Wirbelknochen (m) 
glasicrt 


FRANZOSISCH 
éclat (m) 

axe (m) 

aisselle (f) 
poingon (m) 
pivot (m) 
hamecon (m) 


ADDITIONAL LANGUAGES 


ligne (f) 

enduit (m) 

globe (m) de l'oeil 
arc (m) superciliaire 


orbite f) 


CURRENT ANTHROPOLOGY 





DEUTSCH 
ausladende1 
Rand (m) 
Axt (f) 
Balken (m) 
Becher (m) 
Bernstein (m) 
Bewurf (archit.) 
Bindung (f) (text.) 
Blasrohr (n) 
Bohrer (m) 
Breccie, Brekzie (f) 
Brennung (f) 
Brust (f) (-kasten, m) 
Biigelhenkel, siehe 
Steigbiigelhenkel 
Decke (f) (archit.) 
Deckel (m) 
Drehung (f) (text.) 
Finbaum (m) 
einelementig (text.) 
Element (text.) 
Elfenbein (n) 
Endschaber, 
kratzer (m) 
Erz, siehe Mineral 
Fach (n) (text.) 
Faden, siehe Zwirn 
Faser (f) 
Faust (f) 
Faustkeil (m) 
feinkornig 
Femur, siehe 
Schenkelknochen 
Feuerbohrer, 
quirl (m) 
Fiber, siehe Fase 
Fingerabdruck (m) 
Fischleim (m) 
Floss (n) 
Gaumen (m) 
ockielt 
Glied (n) 


Gips (m) 
elasiert 
Grabbeigaben (f) 


Grabstichel, siehe 
Stichel 


Grabstock (m 


Griti (m) 
erobkornig 

Grube, siehe Schacht 
Hacke (f) 
Hackstein (m 
Handgelenk (n 
Hanf (m) 

Harz (n) 

Haue, siehe Hacke 
Henkel (m) 

Hobel (m) 


Kehle (f) 
Kernsttick (n 
Kette f) 
Keule (f) 


Kieler (m 

Kiesel (-stein) m 
Kliff (n) 

Klinge (f 

Knie (n) 

Knollen, siehe Kiesel 
KoOperbindung (f) 
Korpergrésse (f) 
Kopthaut (f) 

Korb (m) 


Korbflechterei (f 
Kratzer (m) 
Kreuzstich (m 
Krug (m) 
Lanzenspitze f 
Leine, siehe 
Angelschnur 
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ENGLISCH 
flaring rim 


axe 
beam 
beaker 
amber 
plaster 
weave 
blow-gun 
borer 
breccia 
firing 
chest 


ceiling 

lid 

twist 
dugout 
one-ply 
ply 

Ivory 
endscrapet 


shed 


fiber 

fist 
hand-axe 
fine-grained 


fire drill 


fingerprint 

fishglue 

ratt 

roof of the mouth 
carinated 

link, member, limb 


plaster 
glazed 


grave goods 


- 
digging-stick 


handle 
coarse-grained 


adz 

chopper (prehist.) 
wrist 

hemp 

resin 


handle 
plane 
throat 
core 


chain 
club, mace 


yaw 

pe bble 
clifl 
blade 
knec 


twill weave 
Stature 
scalp 
basket 


basketry 
grate! 
cross-stitch 
pitcher 
lance head 


2-April 1961 


SPANISCH 


borde de menor 
a mayo1 
hacha (f) 
viga (f) 
copa (f) 
ambar (m) 
enyesado (m) 
ligatura (f) 
cerbatana (f) 
taladro (n) 
brecha (f) 
cochura (f) 
pecho (m) 


cielo raso (m) 

tapa (f) 

torsion (f) 

piragua (f) 

de un cabo (m) 

cabo (m) 

marfil (m) 

raspador (m) 
terminal 


tinglado (m) 


hebra (f) 

puno (m) 

cuna (f) de mano 
grano (m) fino 


taladro (m) de fuego 


impresion digital 

colapez (f) 

balsa (f) 

paladar (m) 

carenado 

eslaboén (m) 
miembre 

yveso 

vidriado 

ajuar funerario 


estaca (f) para 
excaval 

mango (m) 

grano grueso 


azadon (m) 
partidor (m) 
muneca (f) anat.) 
canamo (m) 
resina (f) 


asa (f) 
cepillo (m 
garganta (f) 
nodulo (m) 


cadena (f), urdimbre 


(f) (text.) 
rompe-cabeza (m), 

maza (f) 
quijada (t 
guijarro (m 
acantilado (m) 
hoja (f) 
rodilla (f) 


ligatura (f) de sarga 
estatura (f) 
cuero cabelludo 
canasto (mM), 

cesto (m) 
cesteria (f) 
raspador (m 
punto (m) cruz 
cantaro (mM) 
punta (f) de lanza 


FRANZOSISCH 
col (m) évasé 


hache (f) 
poteau (m) 
coupe (f) 
ambre (m) 
platre (m) 
armure (f) 
sarbacane (f) 
foret (m), pergoir (m) 
bréche (f) 
cuisson (m) 
poitrine (f) 


plafond (m) 

couvercle (m) 

torsion (f) 

pirogue (f) 

d’un brin (m) 

brin (m) 

ivoire (m) 

grattoir (m) sur bout 
de lame 


pas (m) 


fibre (f) 

poignet (m) 

coup (m) de poing 
grain (m) fin 


tourniquet (m) 
de feu 


empreinte (f) digitale 


colle (f) de poisson 
radeau (m) 

palais (m) 

caréné 

anneau, membre 


platre (m) 

vitrifié 

mobilier (m) 
funéraire 


baton (m) de fouille 


manche (m) 
gros grain (m) 


béche (f) 

hachoir (préhist.) 
porgnet (m) 
chanvre (m) 
réesine (f) 


anse (f) 
rabot (m) 
gorge (f) 
nodule (m) 
chaine (f) 


casse-téte (m), 
massue, masse (f) 
machoire (f) 


galet (m), caillou (m) 


falaise (f) 
lame (f) 
genou (mM) 


armure (f) sergée 
taille (f) 

cuir (m) chevelu 
pannier (m) 


vannerie (f) 
grattoir (m) 
point (m) de crot 
cruche (f) 

pointe (f) a cran 


LANGUAGES 
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DEUTSCH 
Leinenbindung (f) 


Lid (n) 

linksgezwirnt 

Lippe (f) 
Lorbeerblattspitze (f) 


Miinnerkindbett 
Meissel (m) 
Mineral (n) 
Muschel (f) 
Muscheltier (n) 
Muschelhiigel (m) 
Nabe (f) 
Nukleus (m) 
Oberkiefer (m) 
Oberschwelle (f) 
Oberseite (f) 
(prehist.) 
Panpfeife (f) 
Pfeil (m) 
Pfeiler (m) 
Pfeilschleuder (f) 


(n) 


Pfeilspitze (f) 
Pflug (m) 
Plafond (m), 
Decke 
Pickel (m 


Sie he 


Pinzette (f) 

Rad (n) 

Rassel (f 
rechtsgezwirnt 
Retouchierstab (m 
Rille (f) 

Rinde (t 


Rist (m), szehe 
Handgelenk, 
Spann 


Ruckgrat (n 
Salpeter (m) 


Sandstein (m) 
Schaber (m) 
Schacht (m) 
Schiidel (m) 
Schalenstein (m 
Schelle (f), siehe 
Rassel 
Schenkel (m) 
Schenkelknochen 
Schiefer (m 
Schienbein (n) 
Schild (m) 
Schilf (-rohr) (n) 
Schlafe (f) 
Schlagbuckel (m) 


Schlagplattform (f) 


Schlagring (m), 
-welle (f) 
Schlagring (m 
Schlagstein (m) 
Schleuder (f 
Schmelztiegel (m) 
Schnabel (m 
Schotter (m 
schrafherte 
Schulter (f) 
Schulterblatt (n 


Linie (f) 


akan din) tent 

Sehne (f) 

Sieb (n 

Skalp (m) 

Spann m 

Speer (m 

Pfeilschleuder (f), 
siehe 


Speerschleuder 
Spindel (£ 


ENGLISCH 
plain weave 


evelid 

s-twined 

lip 

laurel leaf point 


couvade 
chisel 

ore 

shell 
shellfish 
shellmound 
hub, nave 
nucleus 
upper jaw 
lintel 
dorsal face 


Pan pipe 
arrow 
pillar 


spear-thrower 


arrow-head 
plow 


pick, pick-axe 


pincers 
wheel 

rattle 
7-twined 
chipping-tool 
LrOOoVe 


bark 


sping 


sodium nitrate 
sandstone 
scrapel 

pit 

skull 


bedrock mortars 


thigh 

thigh bone 
slate 

shinbone 
shield, buckler 
reed 

temple 
percussion bulb 


striking platform 
ring of percussion 


knuckleduste1 
hammerstone 
sling 

crucible 

beak 

gravel 

hatched line 
shoulde1 
shoulderblade 
welt, woot pick 
sincw 
sieve, Strainer 
Sf alp 


inste P 
javelin 


spindle 


SPANISCH 

ligatura (f) llana, 
ligatura de canamo 

parpado (m) 

sinistrorso 

labio (m) 

punta (f) en forma 
de laurel 

cuvada (f) 

cincel (m) 

mineral (m) 

concha (f) 

molusco (m) 

conchal (m) 

cubo (m) 

nucleo (m) 

maxilar (m) 

dintel (m) 

cara (f) dorsal 


flauta (f) de Pan 

flecha (f) 

pilar (m 

estolica (f), 
propulsor (m) 

punta (f) de flecha 

arado (m) 


pico (m), picota (f), 
piocha (f) 

pinza (f) 

rueda (f) 

cascabel (m) 

dextrorso 

formon (m) 

ranura (1 

corteza (f 


columna (f 
vertebral 


salitre (m 


arenisca (tf) 
raspador (m) 
pozo (m) 

craneo (m) 


piedra (t) de tacitas 


muslo (n 


femur (m) 
pizarra (f 
tibia (f 
escudo (m 
junco (m) 
sien (f 
bulbo (m) de 
pe rousion 
plataforma (f) de 
percusion 
onda (f) de percusién 
manopla (f) 
percutor (m) 
honda (f) 
crisol (m) 


pico (m 
grava (f 
linea (f) estriada 


hombro (m) 
omoplate (m) 
trama (1 
tendon (m) 
colador (m) 
cabellera (f) 
desollada 
empeine del pied 
azagava (I 


huso (m 


FRANZOSISCH 
armure (f) toile 


ADDITIONAL LANGUAGES 


paupiere (f) 

tors (m) gauche 
lévre (f) 

feuille (f) de laurier 


couvade (f) 

ciseau (m) 

minéral (m) 
coquille (f) 
mollusque (m) 
amas (m) coquillier 
moyeu (m) 
nucléus (m) 
maxillaire 
linteau (m) 
face (f) dorsale 


(m) 


flute (f) de Pan 
fléche (f) 
pilier (m) 
propulseur (m) 


pointe (f) de fléche 
charrue (f) 


pioche (f) 


pince (f), pincette 
roue (f) 

grelot (m 

tors (m) droit 
retouchoil 
rainure (f) 
ecorce (f) 


(ml) 


colonne (f) vertébrale 


salpétre (m) 
nitrate (m) 

gres (m) 

racloir (m) 

puit (m) 

crane (m) 

pierre (f) & cupules 


cuisse (f) 


fémur (m) 
ardoise (f 
tibia (f) 


bouclier (m) 

roseau (mM) 

tempe (f) 

bulbe (m) (cone) de 
percussion 

plan (m) de frappe 


onde (f) de 
percussion 

coup (m) de poing 

percutent (m) 

fronde (f) 

creuset (m 

bec 


(m) 
gravier (m) 
ligne (f) striée 


épaule (f) 
omoplate (m) 
trame (f) 
tendon (m) 
passoire (f) 


SC alpe m) 


cou (m) de pied 
sagaie (f) 


fuseau (m 


CURRENT 


ANTHROPOLOGY 


DEUTSCH 


Spinnblittchen (n), 
siehe Wirtel 
spinnen 
Spiralwulstgeflecht 
(n) 
Steigbiigelhenkel (m) 


Steinkohle (f) 
Stichel (m) 
Taille (f) 
libia (f), siehe 
Schienbein 
Lopferei (f) 
l6pferscheibe (f) 
Traystange (f) 
Piirsturz (m), siehe 
Oberschwelle 
Uberzug (m), siehe 
\nguss 
Unterkiefer (m) 
Unterseite (f) 
(prehist.) 
Versteck (n) 
Vlies (n) 
Vorsatzstiick (n), 
siehe Vorschaft 
Vorschaft (m) 
Wade (t 
Wappen (n) 
Webstuhl (m) 
Werkzeug (n) 
Wimper (f) 
Wirbelknochen (m) 
Wirbelsiule (f), 
siehe Riickgrat 
Wirtel (m) 


Zahnung (f) 

7ange (f) 

Zelle (f) 

zwei-clementig (text) 

/wergflint 

/wirn (m) 

7wirnung (f), siehe 
Drehung 





ENGLISCH 


spin 
coiled basketry 


stirrup-handle 


bituminous coal 
burin, grave1 
waist 


pottery 
potter’s wheel 
carrying pole 


lower jaw 
bulbar face 


cache 
flee ce 


fore-piece 
calf 

coat of arms 
loom 

tool 
eve-lash 
vertebra 


whirl 


dentition 
pliers 

cell 

two ply 
pigmy flint 
thread 
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SPANISCH 


hilar 

cesteria (f) en 
aduja espiral 

asa en forma de 
estribo 

hulla (f) 

buril (m) 

cintura (f) 


alfareria (f) 
torno (m) de alfarero 
balancin (m) 


mandibula (f) 
cara (ft) de fision 


escondite (m) 
vellon (m) 


ante-asta (f) 
pantorilla (f) 
escudo (m) 
telar (m) 
herramienta (f) 
pestana (f) 
vertebra (f) 


fusaiola (f), 
tortera (f) 
denticién (f) 
tenazas (f) 
célula (f) 
de dos cabos (m) 
microlito (m) 
hilo (m 


FRANZOSISCH ADDITIONAL LANGUAGES 


Bee oy. a eee eee 
roue (f) de cordage 
anse (f) en forme 
d’étrie1 
houille (f) 
burin (m) 
taille (f) 


poterie (f) 
tour (m) 
balancier (m) 


mandibule (f) 
face (f) d’éclatement 


cache (f) 


toison (m) 


hampe (f) 
mollet (m) 
écu (m) 
métier (m) 
outil (m) 
cil (m) 
vertébre (f) 


fusaiole (f) 


dentition (f) 
tenaille (f) 
cellule (f) 

de deux brins (m) 
microlith (m) 

fil (m) 


S) 


Os 





Multilinenal Glossary 


PROPOSED TOPICAL OUTLINE 


1. Raw Materials 6. Tools 8.211 foundations 
1.1 Inorganic 6.1 Technique of stone work 8.212 walls 
1.11 stone 6.11 nucleus 8.213 doors and windows 
1.12 metal 6.12 flakes 8.2131 parts 
1.13 clay 6.2 Prehistoric industries 8.214 columns and pillars 
1.2 Organic 6.21 names 8.2141 parts 
21 shell 6.3 Prehistoric tools 8.215 roots 
1.22 wood 6.31 burins 8.2151 parts of roofs 
1.23 bone 6.32 scrapers 8.216 arches 
1.24 leather, hide 6.33 knives 8.217 stairs and corridors 
1.25 wool 6.34 saws 8.218 terraces, balconies 
1.26 vegetal material 6.35 points 8.219 floors 
1.27 fat 6.36 pertorators 8.220 rooms 
1.28 resin 6.37 axes 8.2201 parts 
2. Geographical and Geological Lerms 6.38 adzes 8.5 Materials of construction (see 
2.1 Water 6.39 fish-hooks also chap. 1) 
9 11 fresh water 6.40 harpoons 8.51 stone 
2.12 sea water 6.4 Fire 8.32 wood, straw, etc. 
2.2 Earth 6.41 fire-making 8.33 bricks, clays, cements 
2.21 geological formations 6.5 Actions and qualities 8.4 Furniture and household items 
2.22 geographical features 6.6 Cutting tools 8.5 Hydraulic constructions 
2.3 Climate 6.7 Perforating tools 8.6 Funerary constructions (see also 
} Fauna 6.8 Grinding tools chap. 22) 
3.1 Mammals 6.9 Percussion tools 8.7 Other constructions 
3.11 parts of mammals Etc. (Classification of this chap 9. Hunting 
3° Birds ter is not definite) 9.1 Methods 
}.21 parts of birds 7. Weapons 9.2 Weapons (see also chaps. 6, 7) 
3.3 Fishes and Mollusks 7.1 Hand weapons 9.3 Traps 
3.31 parts of fishes and mollusks 7.11 lances 10. Fishing 
3.4 Insects 7.12 swords 10.1 Methods 
3.41 parts of insects 7.13 dagec rs 10.2 Weapons (see also chap. 6) 
5 Reptiles 7.2 Throwing weapons 10.3 Poisons 
3.51 parts ol reptiles es spears 10.4 Nets 
!. Flora fine speal throwers 10.5 Other accessories 
t.1 Types of Vegetation 7.23 boomerangs and throwing ll. Agriculture 
! Cultivated plants knives 11.1 Tools (see also chap. 6) 
1.21 cereals 7.24 arrows 11.2 Types of cultivation (see also 
1.22 fruits 7.25 bows chap. 4) 
1.23 vegetables, etc. 7.251 accessories 11.3 Irrigation (see also chap. 8) 
1.3 Utilized Plants 7.26 projectile points 11.4 Preservation and storage 
t Parts of Plants 7.261 parts 12. Animal Husbandry 
9. Physical Anthropology 7.3 Protective weapons 12.1 Animals (see also chap. 3) 
5.1 Human Body 7.31 helmets 12.2 Pasturing 
5.11 skeleton 7.32 Cuirasses 12.3 Stables (see also chap. 8) 
5.12 fleshy parts 7.33 shields 13. ‘Transport 
5.13 deformations 7.331 parts 13.1 Land transport 
5.14 patholog 8. Architecture 13.11 roads 
9.2 Racial Types 8.1 Settlement patterns 13.12 bridges 
9.21 fossil 8.2 TP ype s of habitations 13.13 vehicles 
5.22 modern 8.21 parts of habitations 13.131 carts 
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13.1311 parts 16.55 matting and braiding 


19.4 Political organization 
' 13.132 sledges 16.551 techniques 19.5 Law and transgressions 
13.1321 parts 16.56 knots, netting 19.6 Warfare 
13.133 other means 16.561 techniques 20. Arts 
13.14 animal traction 16.57 tools 20.1 Sculpture 
13.141 harnesses, ete. 17. Metallurgy 20.2 Engraving 
13.15 human transport 17.1 Raw materials (see also chap. 20.3 Painting 
13.151 accessories 1) 20.31 elements of decoration 
\ 13.2 Water transport 17.2 ‘Tools and implements (see also (see also chap. 15) 
13.21 types of boats chap. 6) 20.4. Music 
i 13.211 parts of boats 17.3 Furnaces and their parts 20.41 musical instruments and 
14. Consumption 17.4 Techniques parts 
14.1 Food 18. Dress and Ornament 20.42 songs 
14.11 solid 18.1 Dress 20.5 Dancing 
14.12 liquid 18.11 head 20.6 Drama 
14.2 Preservation (see also chaps. 3, 18.12 chest 20.7 Literature 
1.9.10. 11. 12) 18.13 hips 21. Cult 
‘ 15. Pottery 18.14 legs and feet 21.1 Religion 
15.1 Raw materials (see also chap. 1) 18.15 accessories 21.2 Magic 
} 15.2 Kilns and baking 18.16 materials 21.3 Priesthood and equivalents 
15.3 Tools 18.2 Ornaments 21.4 Symbols and rituals 
15.4 ‘Techniques 18.21 on body 21.5 Sites of cults 
15.5 Shapes 18.211 painting 21.6 Objects of cults 
15.51 parts of shapes 18.212 tattooing 22. Sepulture 
15.6 Decorations (see also chap. 20) 18.22 on dress (see also chap. 22.1 Tombs (see also chap. 8) 
lo. Weaving 16) 22.2 Preparation of body 
16.1 Raw materials (see also chap. 1) 18.23 independent (jewelry) 22.5 Funerary trousseau 
16.2 Dyes 18.5 Care of body 22.4 Funerary rites (see also chap. 
16.21 dyeing techniques 18.4 Hair-dressing 21) 
16.3 Spinning 18.5 Accessories and implements 23. Science 
16.31 accessories 19. Social Organization 23.1 Writing 
16.4 Looms 19.1 Organization of the family 23.2 Measures 
16.41 parts of looms 19.11 marriage 23.3 Astronomy, calendar 


16.5 “Techniques 19.12 kinship terms 23.4 Medicine 


16.51 types of cloth 19.2 Organization of the commu Etc. 
16.52 parts of cloth nity 24. Abstract Terms 
16.53. sewing and embroidery 19.21 societies 24.1 Linguistics 
16.531 tools 19.22 initiation 24.2 Methods and theories 
16.54 basketry 19.25 festivals Etc. 


16.541 technique 
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19.5 Economic organization 


SAMPLE OF ENTRY IN OUTLINE 


1. plain weave 
ligatura (tf) llana,—de canamo 
armure (f) toile (f) 
Leinenbindung (f) 


2. welt, woot, pick 
trama (f) 
trame (1) 


Schuss (-faden) (m) 


3. warp, chain 
urdimbre (tf), cadena (f) 
chaine (ft) 





Kette (f), Kettenfaden (m) 
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1960 Viking Fund 
Medalists 


The 1960 Viking Fund Medals and 
Awards for outstanding achievement 
were presented on March 3, 1961, to 
three well-known scientists: Samuel K. 
Lothrop, Peabody Museum, Cambridge, 
Mass., U.S.A. (archaeology); Leslie 
Spier, Santa Cruz, California, U.S.A. 
(general anthropology); and Sherwood 
L. Washburn, University of California, 
Berkeley, California, U.S.A. (physical 
anthropology). These awards mark the 
15th and final presentations made to 
scientists annually selected by the Amer- 
ican Anthropological Association, the 
American Association of Physical An- 
thropologists, and the Society for Amer- 
ican Archaeology (cA May 1960, p. 257). 
Dr. Paul Fejos, President of the Wen- 
ner-Gren Foundation, which gives the 
awards, announced in 1959 that after 
1960 a single award will be presented on 
a world-wide basis. The Foundation has 
now formally invited Associates in CA to 
choose the 1961 Viking Fund Medalist. 


Personnel Wanted 


A physical anthropologist, well 
acquainted with anthropometric meth- 
ods as well as with genetic and anthro- 
pological concepts, to do field work 
among Brazilian Indians and give an 
advanced physical anthropology course 
at the University of Rio Grande do Sul, 
Brazil. The University, which is con 
ducting a long-term study of Indians of 
srazil, particularly from the viewpoint 
of human population genetics (demog- 
raphy, certain normal morphological 
characteristics of the discontinuous 
type, blood groups, types of hemoglobin 
and haptoglobin), needs an anthropolo 
gist to study these populations with the 
methods of classical anthropometry, 
providing comparative data for the an 
thropometric and genetic approaches. 
The position would be for one year, 
starting about July, 1961. Letters, with 
curricula vitae and additional details, 
should be sent to Francisco M. SAL- 
ZANO, Ph.D., Priv. Doc., Instituto de 
Ciéncias Naturais, Av. Paulo Gama, 
Porto Alegre, Rio Grande do Sul. 


Wanted 


Pm References to publications issued be 
tween 1947 and 1959, particularly in 
local, regional, and foreign journals, 
which deal with the archeology, eth 


nology, and ethnohistory of the eastern 
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United States and Canada. This area 
includes the states and provinces bor- 
dering on the Atlantic Ocean, as well 
as Ontario, Quebec, Michigan, and Al- 
abama. The references are wanted for 
1n Anthropological Bibliography of 
the Eastern Seaboard, Volume II, 
which the University of Oklahoma Re- 
search Institute is preparing with the 
aid of a grant from the (U.S.) National 
Science Foundation. The Bibliography 
will be published by the Eastern States 
Archeological Federation as Research 
Publication Number 2. References 
should be sent to the Editor, ALFRED k. 
GuTHE, Rochester Museum of Arts and 
Sciences, 657 East Avenue, Rochester 7, 
New York, USA. 


> ... Reprints of ethnomusicologi- 
cal publications on the music of the 
world, with special emphasis on Asia. 
Please send to, and bill, the Music Lt- 
BRARY, UNIVERSITY OF THE PHILIPPINES, 
Diliman, Rizal, Philippines. 


> .. . Offprints of anthropological 
publications, by the Anthropology 
Centre of the University of Western 
\ustralia, which is forming a depart 
mental Offprint Library. The Centre, 
established in 1956, has found it difh- 
cult to obtain out-of-print books, as 
well as back numbers of anthropologi- 
cal and sociological journals. It is par- 
ticularly anxious to obtain books on 
Aboriginal Australia, the Pacific, South- 
east Asia, and India, as well as those of 
a general anthropological nature. Since 
the Library’s funds are limited, dupli- 
cate copies of current books would be 
verv welcome; and if desired, staff 
members of the Centre are very willing 
to give copies of their own publications 
in return—R. M. Bernpt, Anthropol 
ogy Centre, University of Western Aus 
tralia, Nedlands, Western Australia. 


> Information about slabs with rock 
Griqualand West 
(Northern Cape) housed in overseas mu- 


engravings from 


seums would be most gratefully received 

Geruarp J. Fock, Archaeologist, Mc- 
Gregor Memorial Museum, Kimberley, 
Union of South Africa. 


Correspondence 


Pe In the examination of paleontologi 
cal and anthropological skeletal mat 
rial, its racial classification and biologi 
cal reconstruction present important 
problems. Determining this for com- 
plete skeletons presents relatively few 
complications, but difficulties occur 
when only a single bone has been 
found. A solution of this problem is 
offered by the Coons fluorescence anti 


body technique (A. H. Coons and M. 
N. Kaplan, Journal of Experimental 
Medicine, 91:1-13, 1950), which was 
originally designed to permit the chem- 
ical labelling of an antibody with a 
fluorescent dye, without destroying its 
capacity to react specifically with its 
antigen in fresh tissue sections. In the 
Anatomical Institute at the University 
of Budapest we have developed a modi- 
fication of this technique that is sensi- 
tive enough for decalcinated sections of 
fossil skeletal material. This makes it 
possible, even with a single bone, to 
determine the racial classification on 
the basis of the racial specificity of the 
material contained in the 
bone. With this method, more accurate 
classification and grouping may be pos 


organic 


sible than those based entirely on mor- 
phological examination. In optimal 
cases, blood group and Rh factor deter- 
minations as well as other paleoserolog- 
ical examinations could be made on 
human remains that would give exten- 
sive information about the relation or 
differentiation of various early hominid 
groups. From the paleontological point 
of view, suitable modifications of this 
method could establish the identifica- 
tion of prehistoric skeletal material 
with reference to already known classi- 
fied findings. 

Should any interest be shown in the 
above possibilities, 1am ready to elabo 
rate this modification of the Coons 
fluorescence antibody technique. I am 
publishing this note to establish co 
operation with interested scientists in 
related fields.—Dr. Imre LENGYEL, Ist 
Department of Medicine, University 
Medical School, Koranyi Sandor u. 2/a, 
Budapest VIII, Hungary. 


> In connection with research on the 
Palaungs of Burma, I would appreciate 
any references (apart from those given 
in Embree and Dotson, Bibliography) 
of the people sand cultures of mainland 
Southeast Asia) to published or unpub 
lished materials on any aspects of their 
culture.—CHARLES S. BRANT, Division 
of the Social Sciences, Portland State 
College, 1620 S.W. Park Avenue, Port- 


land 1, Oregon. 


Institutions 


> Anthropological Institutions at the 
University of Veracruz, Mexico 


Originally created in the form of the 
Othce of Indian Affairs of the state of 
Veracruz, the INSTITUTE OF ANTHRO- 
potocy of the University of Veracruz 
was successively converted into a Sec- 
tion of Anthropology and a Depart- 
ment of the Ministry of Education be- 
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fore achieving its present — status. 
During all phases of its existence, this 
center of anthropological research has 
been concerned with the effects of gov 
ernment action on the biological, eco 
nomic, cultural, and social conditions 
of communities, and with seeking bet- 
ter solutions for their problems. It has 
also contributed to the systematic 
knowledge of man and culture in 
Veracruz, as well as the preservation of 
historical data and cultural elements. 
Lhe results are various types of publica- 
tions as well as important collections of 
ethnographic, historical, osteological, 
and archeological materials. 

As the development of anthropologi 
cal field work rapidly enlarged the In 
stitute’s collections of cultural mate 
rials, a museum became indispensable. 
In 1957, the State Government and the 
University of Veracruz began construc- 
tion of the MusEUM OF ANTHROPOLOGY, 
which intends to present the develop 
ment of man and culture in Veracruz 
from the most remote past to the pres- 
ent, covering a span of thirty centuries 
in the three principal culture areas of 
the State. Besides exhibition halls and 
a building for large monoliths, the Mu 
seum will eventually include a section 
within which will be built natural-size 
reproductions of various types of rural 
habitations, equipped with furniture 
and utensils characteristic of each 
ethnic group of the Commonwealth. 

Lhe ScHoot OF ANTHROPOLOGY was 
established in 1947 as part of the Fac 
ulty of Philosophy and Letters of the 
University. Its purpose is the training 
of teachers of — the anthropological 
sciences, and it spec lalizes in arc heology 
and social anthropology. Students are 
taught the techniques of anthropologi 
cal research, with particular emphasis 
on understanding and resolving the 
problems of economically, socially, and 
culturally 


underdeve loped = countries. 


Pe Seminario de 


Integracion Social 


Guatemalteca 


In 1955, a group ol social scientists 
who had specialized in’ Guatemalan 
studies, submitted to the government of 


Guatemala a project for a conference 
t 


» discuss, compare, and synthesize 
their knowledge of Guatemalan society. 
They also hoped to formulate practi 
cal ideas for the social integration of a 
nation composed of elements that are 
socially and culturally diverse. Finally, 
they wished to use this opportunity to 
familiarize Guatemalans with the meth 
ods, theories, and results of the social 
sciences. The government approved and 
financed their proposal. 

Eleven syntheses and seventeen com 
mentaries on the papers were prepared 
for inter-disciplinary discussion at the 
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conference, held in June, 1956. The 
heart of the conference comprised a 
series of round-table discussions, each 
organized by specialists selected as dis 
cussion leaders. ‘The discussion panels 
were entitled: Regional Integration; 
Integration in Social Structure; Inte- 
gration of the Economic System; ‘The 
Emerging National Culture; The Social 
Sciences in Public Administration; and 
Problems of Research and Teaching in 
the Social Sciences. Seventy persons in 
all (the majority of them specialists, 
Guatemalan or foreign) participated 
in the discussions. 

During the closing session the Guate- 
malan government announced its in- 
tention to transform the temporary 
organization of the conference into a 
permanent Seminar. This offer has 
been partially fulfilled by the govern- 
ment, which appropriated interim 
funds allowing the Seminar to function 
lor four years, but has not taken steps 
to legalize its position within the na- 
tional administration. There is hope 
of the Seminar’s achieving entry into 
public administration through an 
agreement with the president of the 
republic, as well as its obtaining an an- 
nual appropriation in the national 
budget, within the near future. ‘The 
Seminar’s editorial activities, its con- 
sulting services, and its efforts to fu 
ther the concept of social integration 
as a means ol facilitating the nation’s 
progress and giving its inhabitants a 
more satistactory system of human rela 
tions despite the persistence of ethnic 
differences, have created a favorable 
attitude toward it within Guatemala as 
well as among foreign scientists. “This 
approval would facilitate its coales 
cence as a scientific institution and the 
extension of its activities in the future. 

\t present, the Seminar’s principal 
activity consists of the publication, in 
Spanish, of studies of Guatemalan soci 
ety written in foreign languages. By 
\pril 1960, it had published 17 scien- 
tific works of various types, principally 
social anthropology, with a total print 
ing of approximately 3500 pages. Cer- 
tain circumstances existing within the 
country have created other activities for 
the Seminar, including the organization 
of scientific and technical meetings in 
various fields. It also organized the 
Fourth Interamerican Indigenist Con 
gress, held in Guatemala City in 1959. 
Other activities are of an advisory or 
consultative nature. Certain social wel 
fare programs (especially those on edu- 
cation) have often requested the Semi- 
nar’s help in the process of finding 
a resolution of their human problems. 
Several educational institutions and a 
large number of teachers have sought 
the Seminar’s advice on matters relating 
to the teaching of social sciences. Al- 


though the Seminar is not yet prepared 
to perform such services in an adequate 
fashion, the absence of Guatemalan or- 
ganizations for instruction or research 
in the social sciences has made it impos 
sible not to accept compromise which, 
qualified by many limitations, has pro 
duced deep and stimulating results. 

If the Seminar is to survive and de- 
velop, its future plans must compre- 
hend two essential activities related to 
the sciences of man. The first is the or- 
ganization of a more or less formal 
service of applied anthropology to sup- 
port the social welfare programs of the 
Guatemalan government. The second 
activity is an evaluation of the existing 
social science literature on Guatemala, 
with the object of determining the ma- 
jor lacunae and of filling these gaps 
through planned field research. 

The conference materials were later 
collected in two books: Integracién So- 
cial en Guatemala (1956), and Integra- 
cidn Social en Guatemala, Volume II 
(1960). The introduction to the former 
includes an appraisal by R. N. Adams 
of the material and focus of the work. 
In the latter appear general appraisals 
of the conference by J. Noval and J. L. 
\rriola which are recommended to per- 
sons interested in’ organizing similar 
meetings. Publications of the Seminat 
which may be obtained in exchange: 


~ 


ultura indigena de Guatemala. 2nd 

ed. 1959. (Short papers on various 

topics by R. N. Adams, ]. Gillin, A. 

Goubauld Carrera, O. La Farge, S. 

Mosk, B. D. Paul, R. Redfield, 

M. Siegel, S. Tax, and M. Tumin.) 

FRANZ TERMER, 1957. Etnologia y etno- 
grafia de Guatemala. (A survey of the 
material conditions, social life, 
knowledge and religion of the Gua- 
temalan Indians, based on field ma- 
terials collected over a period of 
almost 30 vears.) 

JOHN Gittin, 1958. San Luis Jilotepe- 
que (A community study of individ- 
ual and social security in the culture 
of a town of Indians and Ladinos, 
with material on demography, land, 
economy, religion, social structure, 
political organization, and the rela- 
tions between classes and “‘castes.’’) 

Orro STOLL, 1958. Etnografia de Guate- 
mala. (A survey of 24 indigenous 
languages, with vocabularies, gram- 
mar and historical data on the peo- 
ples, in addition to a bibliographic 
ordering of the material and a map 
of linguistic distributions. The basic 
materials of the work were collected 
prior to 1883.) 

Integracion social en Guatemala, Vol- 

ume IL. 1960. (A résumé of the mate- 

rial of the 1956 volume, and _ tran- 

scriptions of discussions held by 6 

round-tables of the 1956 conference.) 
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Sot Tax. Capitalismo-de centavos. (A 
community study which describes the 
processes of production, distribution 
and consumption of a small Indian 
town, as well as the forms and func- 
tions of wealth, economic behavior 
and decision-making processes, and 
the motivations of economic activity; 
it also contains much information 
about the quantitative economics of 
the small local society. The analvsis 
is purely anthropological. [In press]) 


Further information may be ob- 
tained trom the Editor, Jorce Luis AR 
RIOLA, Seminario de Integracion Social 
Guatemalteca, Guatemala, A.C. 


> The American INDIAN ETHNOHIS 
TORIC CONFERENCE is an association of 
persons and organizations interested in 
historical studies of cultures and peo- 
ples that are normally considered to be 
outside the tradition of Western Euro 
pean culture. Its membership, interna 
tional in distribution, includes histo 
rians, archaeologists, and anthropolo- 
gists, as well as universities and li- 
braries. 

The Conference sponsors Ethnohis- 
tory, a quarterly journal devoted to 
original historical research on the cul- 
tures and movements of non-Western 
peoples, primarily as these are traced 
through documentary materials. Al- 
though the journal is not specialized 
regionally, it emphasizes New World 
studies. Published by Indiana Univer- 
sity in February, Mav, August, and No- 
vember, Ethnohistory includes original 
articles, edited manuscripts, and_ re- 
views. Each annual volume contains 
around 400 pages. Publication was be- 
gun in 1954. It is also planned to issue 
occasional contributions, which _ be- 
cause of length or for other reasons do 
not conform to the journal format. 
The Conference also publishes a News 
letter twice a year, announcements of 
interest and news of members. 

[he Conference also holds an annual 
meeting, at which papers are presented 
and discussed. 


Serial Publications 


& Kolner Ethnologische Mitteilungen, 
a new series of ethnographical publica- 
tions, has been established by the Semr- 
NAR FUR VOLKERKUNDE at the Univer- 
sitv of Cologne, under the direction of 
H. Petri. Volume 1, “Beitrage zur Eth- 
nographie des Wantoat Tales in Nor- 
dost Neuguinea,” by Carl A. Schmitz, 
appeared in December, 1960. Volume 
2, “Beitrage zur Ethnographie der Pala, 
Mittel Neuirland,” by P. Karl Neu- 
haus, edited by P. C. Laufer and Carl 
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A. Schmitz, will be issued in 1961. 


> Art in Its Context is a new series of 
studies in ethno-aesthetics, edited by 
two Dutch scholars, A. A. Gerbrands 
and F. Sierksma, in co-operation with 
colleagues from various countries. In 
each volume, the art of one culture or 
culture-area will be treated. Emphasis 
will be given to the socio-cultural con- 
text of art, while the role and function 
of the individual artist, as well as prob- 
lems of style, will receive the attention 
they deserve. In general, the art of eth- 
nological peoples will be dealt with, 
although the art of urban cultures will 
not be neglected. The volumes that 
concern the art of still-living peoples 
will be written by authors who have 
carried out field-work, and preferably 
by anthropologists who have a special 
interest in ethno-aesthetics. At the mo- 
ment, one of the editors is in southwest 
New Guinea, studying the art of the 
\smat area. 

The editors and the authors would 
like to provide scholars, who are inter- 
ested in the relation between art and 
other aspects of culture, with detailed 
data concerning specific cultures. In 
this way, a more systematic and com- 
prehensive approach to ethno-aesthet- 
ics might be achieved. Although art is 
not directly necessary for cultural sur 
vival, it may prove to have an impor 
tant part in the stabilization and con- 
tinuation of a culture, whatever its 
overt functions may be. However, very 
little is known in this field; and conse 
quently every contributor has complete 
liberty to express his views, after he has 
given the facts. The average volume 
will number 180 pages, with about 60 
full-page photographs, some in color. 

The editors discovered that several 
field-workers are in possession of valu- 
able material, but lacked opportunity 
for its adequate printing and reproduc 
tion. Similarly circumstanced scholars, 
who might be interested in publishing 
material, are invited to write to Dr. F. 
SiERKSMA, Mariénpoelstraat 2, Leiden, 
The Netherlands. Comments and sug- 
gestions will be welcome. The editors 
would be particularly pleased to con- 
tact a colleague who might write a 
study of the various effects of accultura 
tion on the art of a community. 


Recommended to Read 


I should like to call the attention of 
readers of ca to the following publica- 
tion: 

Second conference on history and 
archaeology in Africa, London, 1957. 
Edited by D. H. Jones. School of Orien- 
tal and African Studies, London, 1959. 


58 pp. 

The work of the conference explicitly 
breaks away from the conception of 
African historiography as condescend- 
ing “Old Coaster’s memoirs” or descrip- 
tions of the oriental splendors of early 
royal courts. It aims instead at the 
rapidly growing demand from the lit- 
erate African public for historical ac- 
counts of their own past—treated not as 
episodes in European colonial enter- 
prise, but as interaction of European, 
Islamic, and other influences with 
strong and continuing indigenous cul- 
tural traditions. In doing so, its reper- 
toire of techniques includes, besides 
archaeology and archival history, such 
other aspects of a broadly anthropologi 
cal approach as serology, glottochronol- 
ogy, dendrochronology, and the collec- 
tion and critical study of oral traditions. 

While I am not qualified to review its 
substantive contributions, it seems to 
me that this slender report of plenary 
discussions embodies one of the most 
salutary trends in our field. Modestly, 
and with full respect for the limitations 
of present data and the immense work 
that lies ahead, it sets its hand not to 
the endless refinement of self-derived 
problems but instead to the newly 
emergent needs of African societies 
with whose future growth our own fu- 
ture is more and more closely linked. 
In the process, it supports and illus- 
trates the essential unity of our disci- 
pline more effectively than program 
matic pronouncements ever can. 

RopertT M. ApAms 
Chicago, Ill., U.S.A. 


The attention of anthropologists is 
called to the publication of Man, Race 
and Darwin, consisting of the papers 
read at a conference held at the Royal 
\nthropological Institute in 1959, 
jointly with the Institute of Race Rela- 
tions. All aspects of race are covered 
and brought up to date by experts in 
the United Kingdom. Copies may be 
obtained from the Oxford University 
Press, Amen House, Warwick Square, 

London, E.C.4. 
RoyaAL ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE 
London, England 


For Sale 


> A third edition of George P. Mur 
dock’s Ethnographic Bibliography of 
North America, which has been out of 
print for some time, has been issued by 
the Human Relations Area Files, P.O. 
30x 2054, Yale Station, New Haven, 
Conn., U.S.A. Prepared in response to 
many requests, the new edition has 
been considerably enlarged (pp. xxiv, 
395; 15 maps). Its price is U.S.A. $6.75. 

HRAF also offers a set of file slips, 
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Summaries of African Tribes and Peo- 
ples, by George P. Murdock. The slips 
cover all of Africa and present essential 
social, cultural, and economic informa- 
tion, as well as a selected bibliography 
for each of approximately 1000 differ- 
ent ethnolinguistic groups. Issued 
primarily for HRAF’s member institu- 
tions, one hundred additional sets were 
added to accommodate anthropologists 
and African study programs. Since only 
a hundred sets are available, and more 
cannot be printed, those interested are 
urged to order promptly. The price is 
U.S.A. $20.00 per set, boxed. 

> Lake habitations and_ pre-historic 
remains in Italy, by Bartolomeo Gas 
taldi, published by the Anthropologi- 
cal Society of 1865. The 
Royal Anthropological Institute has six 
copies (unbound), offered for sale at 10 
shillings each. Persons or libraries in 


London in 


terested in purchasing these should 


write the Publications Secretary, 21 
Bedford Square, London, W.C. 1, Eng 
land 


( JONLTESSES 


> Working Section 10 of the VIth In 
ternational Congress of Anthropologi 
cal and Ethnological Sciences, held in 
Paris, August 
discussion of 


1960, was devoted to a 
food, drink, and bread, 
particularly ritual their 
uses; and to the establishment of a 


breads and 


clearing house where information and 
questions about these topics may be 
directed. For working purposes, the 
group decided to separate its subject 
into three groups: (1) Food and drink 
in general; (2) Ritual and common 
breads of Europe and the Near East; 
and (3) Ritual and common breads of 
all other parts of the world. 

\ll information and questions con 
cerning the breads of Europe and the 
Near East should be directed to Dr. 
Max Wiahren, Sern 


18, Switzerland. Questions and _ infor- 


Alemannenstr. 21, 


mation concerning the other two divi 
sions should be sent to the chairman of 
Mme. GERMAINE DIETER- 
LEN, ©“ Musee de L’Homme, Paris 16, 


who will forward them to the appro 


the session, 


priate departments. (Information sup 
plied by Marcaret L. ARNOTT.) 


Conferences 


> Economics and Anthropology (Capi- 
tal, Saving, and Credit in Peasant 
Societies) 
August 22-28, 1960, at Burg Warten 


stein, Austria. 
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Sponsored by The Wenner-Gren Foun- 
dation for Anthropological Research, 
Inc. 


Organizing Chairmen: Raymond Firth, 
London School of Economics and Po- 
litical Science, University of London, 
England; and Bert F. Hoselitz, Re- 
search Center in Economic Develop- 
ment and Cultural Change, Univer- 
sity of Chicago, Chicago, Il., U.S.A. 


Participants, and their papers: 

F. G. Baitey, School of Oriental and 
African Studies, University of Lon- 
don. “Capital, saving, and credit in 
highland Orissa.”’ 

FREDRICK BARTH, Box 37, Voksenkol- 
len, Norway. “Capital and = invest- 
ment, and the social structure of a 
pastoral nomad group.” 

Cyrit S. BeLtsHaAw, University of British 
Columbia, Vancouver, B.C., Canada. 
“Institutions for capital formation 
and distribution among Fijians.” 

Eric pE DAmprerRE, Centre d'Etudes 
Sociologiques, C.N.R.S., Paris, France. 
“Coton noir, café blanc. Deux cul- 
tures du Haut Oubangui 4 la veille 
de la loi-cadre.” 

RAYMOND FirtH, London School of 
Economics and Political Science, Uni- 
versity of London. “Problems of eco- 
nomic anthropology: Formation and 
maintenance of capital in peasant so- 
cieties.” 

Bert F. Hosevirz, Research Center in 
Economic Development and Cultural 
Change, University of Chicago. “Cap- 
ital formation, saving, and credit in 
Indian agricultural society.” 

LORRAINE LANCASTER, London School of 
Economics and Political Science, Uni- 
versity of London. “Some aspects of 
credit, saving, and investment in a 
‘non-monetary’ economy.” 

Sipney Mintz, Department of Anthro- 
pology, Yale University, New Haven, 
Conn., U.S.A. “The employment of 
capital by market women in Haiti.” 

MicHarL Swirt, Department of Malay 
Studies, University of Malaya in 
Kuala Lumpur, Federation of Ma- 
laya. “Capital, saving, and credit in 
Malay peasant economy.” 

Bast. YAMEY, London School of Eco- 
nomics and Political Science, Univer- 


sity of London. “Capital and credit 
in peasant societies: Some economic 


questions.” 


Other participants: 

RupotF Bicanié, Department of Soci 
ology, University of Zagreb, Yugo- 
slavia. 

ANDREW GUNDER FRANK, Monteith Col- 
lege, Wayne State University, De 
troit, Mich., U.S.A. 

Henrt Menpras, Centre d'Etudes Soci 
ologiques, C.N.R.S., Paris, France. 


Cute NAKANE, Institute for Oriental 
Culture, University of Tokyo, Japan. 

ZOFIA SZYFELBEJN, Department of Eth- 
nology, University of Warsaw, Po 
land. 

Sot Tax, Department of Anthropology, 
University of Chicago, Chicago, IIL, 
U.S.A. 

Joan Tuirsk, Department of English 
Local History, University of Leices- 
ter, England. 


Other papers discussed: 

BuRTON BENEDICT, “Capital, saving, and 
credit among Mauritian Indians.” 
Auice Dewey, “Capital, credit, and sav 

ings in Javanese marketing.” 

SCARLETT EpsTeIN, “Personal capital 
formation among the Tolais of New 
Britain.” 

Jort M. HaA.pern, “Capital, savings 
and credit among Lao and Serb peas 
ants—a contrast in cultural values.” 

JOAN Metee, “Rural local savings asso 
ciations (Maori komiti) in action in 
New Zealand’s far north.” 

MANNING Nasu, “Capital, saving and 
credit in a Guatemalan and Mexican 
Indian peasant society.” 

RAYMOND SmiTH, “Ethnic differences in 
economic activity in British Guiana.”’ 

Report from Chicago Conference, 

Workshop in Economic Anthropol 

ogy, September, 1959. 


Discussion: 


Only a brief account of discussion is 
given here; it is expected that a full ex- 
amination of arguments and conclu- 
sions will be published—probably by 
the journal Economic Development 
and Cultural Change in 1961. 

To some extent this conference built 
—as it was intended to—on the discus- 
sion and results of an earlier conference 
held in Chicago, which had dealt with 
problems ot co operation between econ- 
omists and anthropologists in the field 
of economic development (see report, 
‘Workshop in Economic Anthropology,’ 
CURRENT ANTHROPOLOGY, March, 1960, 
p- 149). Though the terms of reference 
of the second conference were narrower 
than those of the first—capital, saving 
and credit in peasant societies being its 
sub-heading—discussion turned _ fre- 
quently to fundamental questions of 
the feasibility and desirability of joint 
anthropological-economic research. 

Nevertheless, some specific fields of 
enquiry were explored, using material 
derived from the data papers and from 
the research of individual participants. 
These fields were defined as: (1) con- 
cepts of capital, saving and investment 
and their application to peasant socie- 
ties; (2) capital accumulation and social 
structure; (3) management of capital by 
agriculturalists, pastoralists, and trad- 
ers; (4) general problems of credit in 
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peasant societies; and (5) types of sav- 
ing and investment. 

Some topics emerged repeatedly in 
different contexts, particularly what 
was implied by “peasant economy.” It 
was agreed that “peasant” could not be 
equated only with rural or agricultural 
workers, and several dimensions of a 
examined. 
Type of settlement, residence, and rela- 
tionship to the land; type of links of 
the “peasant” economy with town, city, 


possible definition were 


and outside world, and the effect of 
complete or partial monetization were 
important, as was the fact that in a 
peasant society there are recognized 
roles that can be conceived of in eco- 
nomic terms only. 

Discussion of the problem of identifi- 
cation of capital in peasant societies led 
to categorization of major items of peas- 
ant capital in the form of houses, land 
(there is an argument in this context for 
setting aside the classic distinction be 
tween land and capital), agricultural 
and other implements or equipment, 
domestic animals, jewelry, stocks (e.g. 
of grain and trade goods), cash (loans, 
etc.), rights which command services or 
yield income and social capital in the 
forms of roads, bridges, etc. 

The effect of small-scale production 
was relevant to many topics such as, for 
instance, the assessment or the cost ol 
capital maintenance in societies with 
relatively low productivity. Some other 
topics discussed concerned the relation- 
ship of external political factors to the 
peasant economy, and their impact on 
opportunities open to entrepreneurs, 
the circumstances under which it might 
be necessary for an entrepreneur to 
break with his existing social network; 
the pressures operating against innova- 
tion in the use of capital; the effect of 
the burden of various rates of interest 
on loans in peasant societies; the advan- 
tages of sectoral analysis in examining 
the relationship between economy and 
other aspects of the social structure; and 
the wav in which Western institutions 
banks) may change when trans- 


(e:0., 


planted to underdeveloped countries. 


Results: 


Discussion appeared to result in clari 
fication, and in suggestion of some new 
ways of looking at material: on the 
whole it seemed to reinforce the convic 
held by participants that 


there was a very wide field, in the study 


tion most 
of development, where economics and 


anthropology could profitably b< 


brought together, by one worker with 
expertise in both disciplines, or by a 
team combining economists and anthro 
pologists, or by the taking of opinion 
on specific topics where anthropologists 
and/or economists could be called in 


as outside advisers. 
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In terms of practical beginnings, par- 
ticipants attempted to formulate, as hy- 
potheses or themes, notions that were 
implicit or explicit in discussion and 
papers presented. A few of the more 
self-explanatory of these are given here 
in the hope that they may be tested as 
they stand, or put forward in more test- 
able form, by 
field. 

It seems possible that: 

(1) Where there is great differentia- 
tion in farm size and wealth, and where 


those interested in the 


there is no governmental credit avail- 
able on favourable terms to the poorest 
peasants and where there are no outside 
sources of income, credit given by the 
rich peasants to the poor for the pur- 
pose of consumption: 

a) is the source of social control; 

b) preserves the small farms and also 
preserves labour forces; 

c) is a form of capital accumulation 
but does not affect existing social dif- 
ferentiation. 

(2) Where there is great differentia- 
tion in farm size and wealth, and where 
there is no governmental credit avail 
able on favourable terms to the poorest 
peasants, and where there are outside 
sources of income available to the poor- 
est peasants, the rich peasants do not 
lend money to the poor (at least not 
from the same village). In consequence 
of which: 

a) the rich peasants invest money 
outside; 

b) the former cultural unity of the 
community disappears, the rich clinging 
to the traditional ways while the poor 
adopt the culture of the town; 

c) the rich lose social control over the 
poor, and the values on which tradi 
tional leadership was based change; 

d) there is no change, however, in 

farm size and wealth. 
(3) Ina society where kinship ties be- 
yond the immediate family do not nec- 
essarily involve obligation, the greater 
the gulf of wealth between lender and 
borrower and the higher the degree of 
integration of the rich peasant group, 
then the stricter is the execution of 
debts. 

(4) In these circumstances, rich farm 
ers are concerned with lending money 
to medium-size farmers. Medium-size 
farmers borrow money from them until: 

a) government credit is made avail- 
able for them on favourable terms; 

b) social control by the rich peasants 
becomes less powerful; 

c) the group of poor peasants has the 
opportunity of getting income from 
outside sources; 

d) the rich group of peasants loses 
the labour resources of the poor both 
within and without the community. 

Possible themes for further investiga- 
tion concern: 


(1) The relationship between the 
rate of capital accumulation and the 
type of social differentiation in a peas- 
ant society; 

(2) The periodicity of income (i.e., 
regular or irregular and seasonal) and 
its relation to the case of capital ac- 
cumulation; 

(3) The possible effects of attempts to 
use traditional forms of co-operation to 
introduce new methods in agriculture 
(c.f., policy in some Communist coun- 
tries to attempt to destroy old forms and 
introduce new ones); 

(4) The ways in which rituals and 
ceremonies may be related to saving 
and consumption; 

(5) The differential effects of types of 
taxation on social structure and capital 
accumulation; 

(6) The possible limiting effects on 
the building-up of capital of segregated 
spheres of exchange in an economy; 

(7) The effects on the network of 
credit different 
and residence systems, in the case of a 


extension of descent 
large-scale market invasion of a terri- 
tory. 

The papers presented at the confer- 
ence will be collected and published as 
a volume edited by Raymond Firth and 
Basil Yamey, entitled Capital, Saving 
and Credit in Peasant Societies. 

Communications concerning the con 
ference may be sent to Lorraine Lan- 
caster, London School of Economics. 
Rapporteur: Lorraine Lancaster 


> Visual Communications 
November 3—5, 1960 at 
City, N.Y., U.S.A. 


New York 


Sponsored by The Wenner-Gren Foun 
dation for Anthropological Research, 
Inc. 


Chairmen: Dr. Stephan F. Borhegyi, Di 
rector, Milwaukee Public Museum, 
Milwaukee, Wis., U.S.A.; and Lothar 
P. Witteborg, Exhibit 
Brooklyn, N.Y., U.S.A. 


Consultant, 


Participants: 

STEPHAN F. BoRHEGY! 

DUNCAN F. CAMERON, Office of Informa 
tion Service, Royal Ontario Museum, 
Toronto, Canada. 

FREDERICK DOcCKSTADER, Director, Mu 
seum of the American Indian, Heye 
Foundation, New York, N.Y., U.S.A. 

DORFSMAN, Director, 
Advertising and Promotion, C.B.S. 
Television, New York, N.Y., U.S.A. 

HENRY GARDINER, Designer, 
American Museum of Natural His 
tory, New York, N.Y., U.S.A. 

EpWARD GREEN, Artist, Milwaukee Pub 
lic Museum, Milwaukee, Wis., U.S.A. 

H. Puitipe HEMMINGSEN, Director of 
Design, Gorham Silver 
Providence, R.1., U.S.A. 


Louis Creative 


Senior 


Company, 
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BRUCE 


ROBERT 
Adirondack Museum, Blue Mountain 
Lake, N.Y., U.S.A. 


INVERARITY, Director, 


Cart Maas, Art Director, Standard Oil 
Company of New Jersey, New York, 
N.Y., U.S.A. 

Wa.iace N. MacBrtar, JRr., Chief, Of- 
fice of Information Services, Milwau- 


kee Public Museum, Milwaukee, 
Wis., U.S.A. 

Paizo MtaAke, Instructor of Design, 
Layton School of Art, Milwaukee, 
Wis., U.S.A. 

ALBERT Parr, Senior Scientist, Ameri- 
can Museum of Natural History, 


New York, N.Y., U.S.A. 

Lee A. Parsons, Assistant Curator of 
Anthropology, Milwaukee — Public 
Museum, Milwaukee, Wis., U.S.A. 

FROELICH RAINEY, Director, University 
Museum, University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia, Penna., U.S.A. 

RoperT RirzENTHALER, Curator of An- 
thropology, Milwaukee Public Mu- 
seum, Milwaukee, Wis., U.S.A. 

MArTIN ROSENZWEIG, Art Director, Cor- 


onet Magazine, New York, N.Y., 
U.S.A. 

Louis SILVERSTEIN, Art Director, New 
York ‘Times Promotion, New York, 


N.Y., U.S.A. 

W. STEPHEN ‘THoMAs, Director, Roch- 

Museum of Arts and Sciences, 
Rochester, N.Y., U.S.A. 

Avex WitttaMs, Chief, Exhibition De 
partment, American Museum of Nat 
ural History, New York, N.Y., U.S.A. 

LoTHAR P. WITTEBORG 


estel 


Discussion: 


In this conference, museum directors 
and experts in commer ial presentation 
and communication gathered to ex 
change ideas and explore new avenues 
of museum presentation. Several broad 
areas were delineated for discussion by 
the group. 

The relationship of museum design 
to commercial design was the first of 
these areas to be taken up. After estab 
lishing a groundwork of agreement on 
the purpose and function of museums, 
their influence on the industrial world 
and the various contributions museums 
can make to this wider public were dis- 
cussed. Other points that interested the 
conferees were: the contributions of 
museums to the ever-increasing leisure 
time of Americans, whether 
should be 


museums 
used as centers of entertain- 
ment and public education or as cen 
ters of scholarly research, and the points 
of view of museum visitors. 

Visual 
broad 


communication was another 


area explored by 


conterence 
members. Discussion of the techniques 
and design factors that contribute to a 
good exhibition program centered 
around subject matter, form and space, 
color, sound, and the 


light, written 
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word. Ideas versus objects (or prod- 
ucts), the designing of meaningful and 
storytelling exhibits, and the usefulness 
of testing devices and visitor surveys in 
evaluating the effectiveness of display 
techniques, were other aspects of visual 
communication covered. Mutual assist- 
ance between companies and museums, 
and the value of public relations tech- 
niques were also considered. 


Results: 


The participants agreed that more 
meetings of this type would be useful, 
and that the points of view of persons 
who work on display and presentation 
problems outside the museum were 
most beneficial to the latter. The entire 
discussion was recorded on audio tapes, 
and will later be published. 


> Symposium on Comparative Aspects 
of Human Communication 


September 4—10, 1960, at Burg War- 
tenstein, Austria. 

Sponsored by the Wenner-Gren Foun- 
dation for Anthropological Research, 
Inc. 

Godfrey E. 

Arnold, National Hospital for Speech 

Disorders, New York, U.S.A.; in col- 

laboration with John Lotz, Columbia 
New York; and George 

Harvard Medical School, 

Massachusetts Eye and Ear Infirmary, 

Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 


Organizing Chairman: 


University, 


Kelemen, 


Participants: 


\RNOLD. 
MACDONALD CRITCHEY, 


GoprrReyY E. 

National Hos 
pital, London, England. 

L.. Croarro, Centro Medico di Foniatria 
e di Rieducazione Acustica, Padova, 
Italy. 

GUNNAR FANT, KUNGL. 
skolan, 
Leletoni, 

F. GREWEL, 


Tekniska Hég 

Institutionen {6r 

Stockholm, 

Universiteit van Amster 
dam, Netherlands. 

DonALD R. Grirein, Harvard Univer 
sitv, Cambridge, Mass., U.S.A. 

Lyxwoop Heaver, National Hospital 
lor Speech New York, 
U.S.A. 

Cuaries F. Hocketr, Cornell Univer- 
sity, Ithaca, N.Y., U.S.A. 

GEORGI 


Telegrafi 
Sweden. 


Disorders, 


KELEMEN. 

\LrReD L. KRoreper, University of Cali 
fornia, Berkeley, Calif., U.S.A. 

MARTIN LINDAUER, Zoologisches Institut 
der Universitat Miinchen, Germany 

JOHN Lorz. 

PHomas A. Sespeok, Indiana University, 
Bloomington, Ind., U.S.A. 

ANTONIO SUBIRANA, Universidad de Bat 
celona, Spain. 
JW. VAN DEN BERG, 
oratorium§ det 


Phy siologisc h Lab 
Rijks 


Groningen, Netherlands. 


Universiteit, 


Fritz WINCKEL, Technische Universitat 
Berlin, Berlin-Charlottenburg, Ger- 
many. 

EBERHARD ZWIRNER, Institut fiir Phono 
metrie Universitat Munster, Ger 
many. 


Discussion: 


Providing opportunities for discus- 
sion among specialists who share a com 
mon interest in the study of communi- 
cation, the symposium brought together 
participants from the fields of linguis- 
tics, anthropology, phonetics, acoustics, 
zoology, neurology, psychiatry, and oto- 
laryngologic Their 
diversity of orientation, terminology, 


physio-pathology. 


and interests ensured a wide range of 
detailed information, although it did 
not always facilitate communication. 
All participants were especially in- 
terested in the communication systems 
of animals, including the “language” 
ot bees, which was demonstrated to be 
more similar to human language than 
had previously been realized. Several 
participants advocated systematic stud- 
ies of the comparative aspects of animal 
communication systems, and the adop- 
tion of concepts which recognize the 
structural framework and function of 
the peripheral and central neuro 
muscular phonation apparatus of the 
species. It was agreed that cautious 
avoidance of anthropomorphi¢ view- 
points and a large amount of detailed 
study is needed to achieve a better un- 
derstanding of communication among 
animals, which may then be utilized for 
clarification of human communication. 
Major interdisciplinary definitions of 
the basic concepts tn human communi 
cation 


research were considered pre- 


mature; and the main achievement of 
the symposium was a tendency toward 
the synthesis of divergent viewpoints, 
which may later lead to a fruitful analy- 
sis of details and specific problems. 
Participants representing — technical 
studies agreed that the fusion of multi- 
disciplinary viewpoints inspired — by 
anthropological methods will lead to 


broadet of communication 


concepts 
theory. 
At the last arrangements 


were made to publish the proceedings 


session, 


of the symposium in Logos, which will 
be made available to the anthropolog- 
ical audience. Since it is clearly im- 
practical to unite such divergent groups 
for the solution of specific problems, 
the informal organization of a perma- 
nent committee on comparatiy e€ aspects 
of communication was moved. It was 
also voted that a specific meeting for 
the concrete and detailed planning of 
further studies should be convened by 
investigators who are interested in the 
systematic exploration of animal “lan- 
guage.” 


Every partial solution of per- 
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tinent problems is a step toward the 
goal of a better understanding of the 
essence of human communication and 
its phylogenetic evolution. 


List of Films Shown: 


D. R. Griffin: 1) 
the orientation sounds of various kinds 


Tape recordings of 


of bats “translated” into the range of 
human hearing by playback at reduced 
speed. Copies obtainable by correspond- 
ence. 2) 16 mm. sound film showing bats 
intercepting flying insects: Part I, at 
natural speed with orientation sounds 
monitored crudely bv rectification: and 


Part II, slow motion pictures, with 
synchronized reduced speed sound 
track, of bat catching meal worms 


tossed into air. Prepared by Mr. F. 
Webster, 62 Coolidge Ave., Cambridge 
38, Mass., U.S.A. 3) 


tion picture of porpoises engaged in 


16 mm. sound mo 


echolocation, by Dr. Kenneth Norris, 
Dept. of Zoology, University of Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles, Calif., U.S.A., and 


Mr. Michael Sklar, Columbia Broad 
casting Company, New York, N.Y., 
ELS.A. 


Dr. Jw. van den Berg, Head, Depart 
ment of Medical Physics, Phvsiological 
Laboratory, University of Groningen, 
Netherlands: 1) 
patterns,” 


“Larvngeal vibrational 
film on human and animal 
larynxes, black and white, 15 min. 2) 
“Voice production, the vibrating lar- 
ynx,”’ film on structure and function of 
black and white, 42 
min., sound. Distributed by SEW Cath- 
aryne Singel, 59, Utrecht, Netherlands. 
3) “Oesophageal speech,” film on the 


the human larynx 


mechanism of oesophageal speech after 
total with the aid of 
X-ray black and 
white, sound, 12 min. Distributed by 
Philips N.V., Eindhoven, Netherlands. 

“Speech work at the Haskins Lab 
(Inquiries: Dr. Franklin S. 
Cooper, President, Haskins Laborato- 
ries, 305 East 43rd St., New York 19 
N.Y., U.S.A.) 

“Some aspects of the speech event,” 
by Drs. Ramsay, Gramiak, Watson, 
Weinberg 


laryngectomy 


image intensifier, 


oratories.” 


(University of Rochester 


(Haskins 
(Columbia 


Dr. Cooper 
and Dr. Lotz University). 
(Inquiries: Dr. John Lotz, 701 Philos- 
ophy Hall, Columbia University, New 
York 27, N.Y. USA) 

“Talking hands” (on the Indian Sign 
Language) 


Laboratories), 


by Laubin (Inquiries: The 
Wenner-Gren Foundation, 14 East 7Ist 
St., New York 21, N.Y., U.S.A. 


> From 15,000 B.C. 
of Urban 


to the Thresholds 
World- 
Wide Consideration of the Cultural 
Alternatives 


Civilization—A 


July 3-11, 1960, at Burg Wartenstein, 


\ustria. 


Sponsored by The Wenner-Gren Foun- 
dation for Anthropological Research, 
Inc. 

Organizing Chairmen: Robert J. Braid- 
wood, Oriental Institute and Dept. 
of Anthropology, University of Chi- 

Chicago, Il., U.S.A.; and 

Gordon R. Willey, Peabody Museum 

and Dept. of Anthropology, Harvard 

University, Cambridge, Mass., U.S.A. 


cago, 


Participants, and their papers prepared 
and exchanged in advance: 

ROBERT J. 
Howe, 


BRUCE 
“South- 
western Asia—east of the Euphrates 
Drainage—from about 15,000 B.C. to 
about 4,000 B.C.” 
JOsEPH R 


BRAIDWOOD) and 


Peabody Museum. 


CALDWELL, Illinois 
Springfield, IIl., 
North 


State 
USA. 
American Pre 


Museum, 
“Eastern 
historv.” 
KWANG-CHIH CHANG, Peabody Museum. 
“China, 15,000 B.C. to the 
thresholds of civilization.” 
CLARK, ‘The 
Museum, 


from 
J. DrsMonpD Rhodes 
Livingstone Livingstone, 
Northern Rhodesia. “From food col 
lecting to incipient urbanization in 
\frica south of the Sahara.” 
DONALD COLLIER, Natural 
History Museum, Chicago, Ill., U.S.A. 
“To the threshold of civilization in 
the central Andes.” 
Eur. W. Haury, University of Arizona, 
Ariz., U.S.A. “The road to 
urbanism in the 


Chicago 


Tucson, 
ereater American 
Southwest.” 

BouustAv KLiMa, Geskoslovenska Acad 
emie Véd Archeologick? Ustav, Brno, 
Czechoslovakia. “Der Erste Grundriss 
Einer Jungpalio-lithischen Lésssied- 
lung in Mitteleuropa und Thre 
Bedeutung.” 

CARL-AXEL 
Museet, 


food 


MOBERG, Arkeologiska 
“On 
produc tion— 


Baltic 


Goteborg, Sweden. 


collecting food 

incipient urbanization in 
Europe.” 

JEAN Perrot, Mission Archéologique 
Francaise en Israel, Jerusalem, Israel. 
“From food collecting to incipient 
urbanization in Palestine, Syria and 
Cilicia.” 

Richard Pitriont, Urgeschichtliches 

Institut, Wien, Austria. “Von 15.000 

V.Ch.G. Bis Zur Schwelle der Stadt 

Siidliches 

und Sudosteuropa.” 

Yale University, New 

Haven, Conn., U.S.A. “Development 

Northern Andes, 

\mazonia, and the Caribbean Area.” 


HERMANN SCHWABEDISSEN, 


zivilisation Mitteleuropa 


IRVING ROUSE, 


of culture in the 


Institut fin 
Ur.-u. Universi- 
“Vom Jung 
sis Zum Beginn Des 
Neolithikums Im Nordlichen Konti- 
nentaleuropa.” 


H. TyALtLinGc WATERBOLK, Rijksuniven 


Friihgeschichte det 
tat, Koln, Germany. 


palaolithikum 


siteit, Biologisch-Archaeologich In- 
stituut, Groningen, Holland. ‘The 
lower Rhine Basin.” 

Gordon R. WILLEY. “Courses to the 
threshold of civilization: Mesoamer- 


” 


Ica. 


Those who prepared papers but were 
unable to attend the symposium: 

A. P. OKLADNIKOV, Institute of Arche- 

Lenigrad, U.S.S.R. ‘Arche- 
ology east of the Urals.” 

HASMUKH D. SANKALIA, Deccan College 
Postgraduate and Research Institute, 
University of Poona, India. “From 
food collection to urbanization in 
India.” 


ology, 





Discussion: 


The purpose of the symposium was 
set forth in a preliminary letter of 
invitation sent to the participants in 
the fall of 1959. 

Che symposium was to concern itself 
with the tracing of man’s history from 
latest Pleistocene times up to the thres 
This 


was projected upon a world-wide basis, 


hold of the urban civilizations. 


with 
those archeological evidences which re- 


and was to deal, substantively, 
veal the varying degrees of intensifica- 
the transitions 
from food-collecting to partial or to 


tion of food-collecting; 


fully effective food-production; and the 
eventual emergence of city life and 
civilization. The cultural consequences 
these 


and accompaniments of tran- 


sitions were to be examined closely. 
Inquiry was to be directed not only to 
those regions where urbanization first 
crystallized, but to more “peripheral” 
regions which may or may not have 
attained full urbanism. 

\ttention was to be given to environ- 
mental under 


adaptations differing 


conditions, and to shifts in adaptations 
either before or lollowing the appear- 
ance of tood production, The relative 
roles of environmental factors and 
inigration and. or diffusion in the con- 
version of hunter-collector cultures to 
those of food production were also to 
be studied. Interest also centered upon 
the qualities and quantities of cultural 
intensifications immediately antecedent 
to the appearance of urban civilizations, 
analyzing the evidence for settlement 
patterns, population sizes and group- 
ings, long range trade, incipient “priest- 
hoods,” “kingships,” and the institution 
of warfare. In brief, the question was 
posed: What can the prehistoric arche- 
ologist contribute to the understanding 
of why urban civilizations came about 
when and where they did? 

\s a working hypothesis, the deline- 
ations of an urban civilization given by 
Childe (Town Planning Review 21: 
3-17, 1950), with Redfield’s comments 
in The Primitive World and Its Trans- 
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formations (1953), were used. The goal 
of the symposium was not so much the 
definition of urban civilization as such— 
or a post facto analysis of its genesis via 
“historic” materials—but rather a con 
sideration of the varieties of cultural 
build-ups leading to the thresholds of 
urban civilizations. 

The organization of the symposium 
began with the preparation of the 
above series of background papers by 
the participants. These were statements 
bearing upon the archeology of par- 
ticular world areas with reference to 
the general theme of the symposium. 
All were relatively brief; none exceeded 
10,000 words. ‘These papers were then 
duplicated and circulated among. all 
participants in advance of their arrival 
at Burg Wartenstein. 

The symposium opened with 314 
days of panel discussions based upon 
papers. 
ranged over possiblities of generaliza- 
tions about culture change in widely 
separated world areas. “Ecologically” 


the background Discussion 


similar culture areas were examined, as 
well as areas which provided strong 
environmental contrasts. Similarly, “nu- 
clear” and “marginal” area develop 
ments were explored for parallels and 
differences. A day of unprogrammed 
discussion followed, during which time 
five central questions were formulated: 

(1) In the late glacial and early post 
glacial periods, what major cultural 
events characterize your area? By what 
archeological traces are these expressed? 

(2) Defining incipient cultivation 
domestication) as a 
minor or supplementary basis of total 
subsistence—when and 
conditions appear? 

(3) At what point in the cultural 
sequence of your area do you feel that 
you can identify effective food pro 
duction (plant cultivation and/or ani- 
mal domestication assuming a major 
subsistence role) and what are its arti 
factual expressions and social (directly 
inferred) consequences? 

(4) Does 


(and/or animal 


how do such 


effective food-production 
appear as part of an indigenous evolu 
tion, or does it (as revealed archeolog 
ically) suggest outside influences? To 
what extent does the appearance of 
effective food production (either in 
digenous or imported) seem explosive 
(‘revolutionary’)? 

(5) Could you use the term “thres 
hold of urbanization” in your area? If 
so, What would you mean, and what is 
the evidence for its development? 

The remaining four working days of 
the symposium were devoted to the re 
working and redrafting of the back 
ground papers in the light of these 
“thematic” questions. This was done; 
but in its course many informal talks 


on all aspects of the symposium subject 
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were held among members of the group. 
The final versions of the background 
papers, with an introduction and some 
concluding remarks by the editors, R. J. 
Braidwood and G. R. Willey, will be 
published in the near future, probably 
as a Viking Fund 
Anthropology. 


Publication in 


> Early Man and Pleistocene Stratig- 
raphy in the Circum-Mediterranean 
Regions 


July 14-20, 1960, at 
stein, 


surg Warten 

\ustria. 

Sponsored by The Wenner-Gren Foun- 
dation for Anthropological Research, 
Inc. 

Organizing Chairmen: Alberto Carlo 
Blanc, Universita di Roma (Citta 
Universitaria), Rome, Italy (deceased 
July 4, 1960); and F. Clark Howell, 
University of Chicago, Chicago, Illi- 
nois, U.S.A. 

Participants, and their papers prepared 
and exchanged in advance: 

Bruno Accorpl, Istituto di Geologia e 
Paleontologia, Universita di Roma. 
“Some data on the Pleistocene stratig- 
raphy and pigmy mammalian faunas 
of eastern Sicily.” 

C. ARAMBOURG, Muséum National 

Naturelle, Paris. “Les 
faunes mammalogiques du_ Pléisto- 
céne circummeéditerranéen.” 

M. AvNIMELECH, Department of Geol- 
ogy, Hebrew University, Jerusalem. 
“The latest history of the Mediter- 
ranean coast of Israel.”’ 

Lionet BAtout, Université d’Alger et 
Musée du Bardo, Algiers. “Le Paléo- 
lithique de l’Algérie.” 

PIERRE Biperson, Musée de l'Homme, 


d’ Histoire 


Paris. “L’evolution du Paléolithique 
marocain dans le cadre du Pléisto- 
céne atlantique.” 

\. C. Bianc, (deceased prior to con- 
ference). “Sur le Pléistocéne marin 
des cotes Tyrrheniennes et Ioniennes 
et les cultures Paléolithiques as- 
SOCICCS. 

EUGENE BONtIFAY, Institut de Paléon- 
tologie Humaine, Paris. “Quaternaire 
et préhistoire des régions méditer- 
ranéenes frangaises.”’ 

Kart W. Butzer, Department of Geog- 


raphy, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison, Wis., U.S.A. “Pleistocene 
stratigraphy and prehistory = in 
Egypt.” 


GILBERT CASTANY, Bureau des Recher- 
ches géologiques et Miniéres, Paris. 
(Paper to be completed after date of 
conference; Pleistocene stratigraphy 
of Tunisian littoral.) 

G. Cuousert, Service Géologique du 
Maroc, Rabat, Morocco. “Reflexions 
sur les parallelismes probables des 
formations Quaternaires atlantiques 
du Maroc avec celles de la Méditer- 


ranée. 

Ruoprs W. Fairsrince, Department of 
Geology, Columbia University, New 
York, U.S.A. “World sea-level and 
climatic changes.” 

H. Freiscu, Université Saint Joseph, 
seyrouth, (Paper to be 
prepared; on older Pleistocene ma- 
rine levels of coastal Lebanon.) 

D. \. EE.  Garrop,  Villebois-sur- 
Lavalette, France. “Prehistoric data: 
Palestine-Lebanon.”’ 

M. Gicout, Laboratoire de Géologie, 
Université de Lyon, France. “Sur le 
Tyrrhénien de la Méditerranée 


Lebanon. 


occidentale.’ 
E. G. Gopert, d’ Histoire 
Naturelle d’Aix-en-Provence, France. 
“Prehistory in the 


Muséum 


Tunisian coastal 
area.” 

R. W. Hey, Department of Geology, 
University of Cambridge, England. 
“The Quaternary geology and Paleo- 
lithic archaeology of Libya (ex- 
cluding the Fezzan).” 

*, CLARK Howe tt, (Organizing Chair- 
man). 

RAIMoNDO SELLI, Istituto di Geologia e 
Paleontologia, Universita di Bologna, 
Bologna, Italy. “Le Quaternaire 
marin du versant Adriatique-Ionien 
de la peninsule italienne.” 

Luts SoLé Sasaris, Instituto Geoldgico, 
Universidad de Barcelona, Barcelona, 
Spain. “Le Quaternaire marin des 
Baléares et ses rapports avec les cétes 
méditerranéenes de la_ péninsule 
Ibérique.” 

H. E. Wricut,JR., Department of Geol- 
ogy and Mineralogy, University of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn., 
U.S.A. “Late Pleistocene geology of 
coastal Lebanon.” 


_— 


Discussion: 

The greater part of the discussion 
concerned the nature and interpreta- 
tion of the marine and_ varied 
intercalated continental sediments com- 
prising the Pleistocene succession along 
the continental margins adjacent to 
the basin of the Mediterranean Sea 
and the Atlantic littoral of Morocco. 

Notable evidence of the marine later 
Pliocene is provided by the Tyrrhenian, 
and especially the Adriatic, coasts of 
Italy. The Lower Pleistocene is repre- 
sented by superposed marine sediments 
of variable facies, sometimes contin- 
uous, and sometimes disconformable; 
these are the transgressive Calabrian 
(including the regressive Emilian) and 
the Sicilian stages. Where the ma- 
rine Calabrian is continuous (non- 
transgressive) with the Pliocene, the 
transition between Pliocene and Lower 
Pleistocene may be indicated by cli- 
matic oscillations. A major stage, surely 
complex and both 
stratigraphic and faunal grounds, which 


subdivisible on 
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is termed the Milazzian (after the defi 
nition by Depéret), and characterized 
by an indifferent 
Middle 
generally transgressive on these sedi- 
ments. In the Northern Appennines 
near the Po Valley, intercalated conti 
nental sediments early 
Abbevilleo-Acheulian — industry are 
known. These earlier stages are over 


invertebrate fauna, 


is of Pleistocene age and _ is 


with an 


lain, at places with erosional uncon 
formity, by marine (Tyrrhenian 
complex) and continental sediments 
which evidently represent a consider- 
ably shorter range of time. Such factors 
as subsidence (Po delta), orogeny, and 
vulcanism, played distinctive 
roles in particular regions, often com 


which 


plicate the interpretation and obscure 
the sequence of marine and continental 
sedimentation. In the Rome area, how 
volcanic 
activity and in eruptive products among 
particular 


ever, differences in times of 


groups of volcanoes have 
served as helpful markers in distinguish 
ine various stages of marine and conti 
nental sedimentation; some of these 
have been shown to be dateable bv iso 
topic (potassium /argon) methods. Pa 
leontological and palynological studies 
afford climatic 
changes during and subsequent to the 
continental Villafranchian. 

The Atlantic littoral of Morocco, an 
area which, though uplifted during the 
Pliocene and Pleistocene, 


deformed 


some evidence of 


remained un 
during the Pleistocene 
clearly provides one of the most com 
plete Pleistocene successions in the 
world. At least five (and perhaps six) 
distinct marine cycles, designated ac 
cording to a local terminology, have 
been distinguished, and are related to 
continental 


mammalian 


formations—often with 


fossils, and implement- 
which extend from the earliest 
(continental — Villafran- 
chian) through the final Pleistocene. 
An extraordinary succession of lithic 
industries is closely dated with refer 
ence to this sequence. It begins with 
four stages of the so-called “‘Pebble- 
Culture” (Pre-Chelles Acheul in sub- 
Saharan Africa), the last of which is 
transitional to the oldest bifacial indus- 
try. These are 
tinct, and 


bearing 
Pleistocene 


followed by eight dis 
both technically and 
typologically changing, Acheulian in- 
dustrial stages; succeeded in turn by a 
(perhaps) \Acheulian 
facies, the Aterian industry of the later 
Upper Pleistocene, and the end- and 
post-Pleistocene-Ibero-Maurusian (Or- 
anian) industry. 


Mousterian' of 


Much discussion centered on the 
problem of the Tyrrhenian stage, its 
subdivisions, and relative dating. ‘This 
stage is generally admitted to be com- 
plex, but has often been defined on 
grounds (e.g., 


altitudinal) other than 
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the criterion in the original definition 
proposed by Issel, i.e., as a marine hori- 
zon characterized by a Senegalian-type 
fauna, especially Strombus bubonius. 
The horizon with an indifferent fauna 
that preceded the deposits with Strom- 
bus bubonius is sometimes referred to as 
the Tyrrhenian (= Paléotyrrhenien of 
E. Bonifay and P. Mars); it is clearly of 
Middle Pleistocene age, and some work- 
ers tend to regard it as contemporane- 
ous with (a part of) the Milazzian, 
which is known to be complex (multi- 
cvclic). 

Beaches and cliffs cut during the 
main Tyrrhenian stage, and littoral 
and sometimes deeper—sediments of 
this stage, are widely represented in 
Spain and the Balearic Islands, south- 
ern France, the Tyrrhenian and south- 
ern Adriatic coasts of Italy, Corsica, 
Sicily, Lebanon, Israel, lower Fgypt, 
Cvrenaica, Tunisia and Algeria. The 
problem is often complicated by the 
absence of Strombus bubonitus in cer- 
tain horizons and regions—in part at 
least as a 


consequence of ecological 


factors—where the stratigraphic evi 
dence strongly favors reference to the 
[yvrrhenian stage. Comparable littoral 
formations, stratigraphically of the 
same relative age, are well developed 
alone the Atlantic coast of Morocco: 
some slight differences in invertebrate 
faunas hinder direct comparison and 
correlation with the Tyrrhenian of the 
Mediterranean (although some hori 
zons may be traced through the Straits 
ot Gibraltar into the Mediterranean 
basin). 

\ number of well-known prehistoric 
occupation sites, generally caves or 
shelters, containing basal infillings of 
marine sediments of the Tyrrhenian 
stage, occur along the ‘Tyrrhenian 
littoral of Italy (Monte Circeo, Apulia), 
at Gibraltar, and in the Lebanon. 
[heir industries are broadly referable 
to the Mousterian complex, with both 
stratigraphic and regional subdivisions 
and facies. Radiocarbon determinations 
from occupation either di 
from other 


continental sites with similar industries 


residues, 
rectly from such sites, o1 


related to long successions of prehistoric 
occupation, already afford limiting ages 
for certain of the underlying Tyrrhen- 
ian accumulations. The older” or 
Strombus horizon (Eutyrrhénien of EF. 
3onifay and P. Mars) is generally ac- 
cepted as being of the Last 
glacial 


Inter 
younger 
altitude 
Bonifay and P. 
is terminal Last Interglacial to 
Last Glacial. The relation of 
the Ouljien horizon (M. Gigout) to 
either of these horizons in the Mediter- 
ranean is not yet absolutely 


age; whereas the 
horizon, situated at a 
(Néotyrrhénien of EF. 
Mars), 
earliest 


lower 


certain. 
The widespread occurrence of these 


horizons, often continuous and =un- 
deformed, over substantial stretches of 
the present Mediterranean littoral, and 
the accompanying sites of human oc- 
cupation, are facts of singular impor- 
tance for paleoanthropological as well 
as Pleistocene geological investigations. 


Results: 


Among the most important conse 
quences of this conference was the free 
and continued exchange of empirical 
data and points of view among workers 
concerned with research on Pleistocene 
geology and paleoanthropology in the 
circum-Mediterranean regions. The na- 
ture and direction of future research 
will be greatly stimulated and guided 
by these discussions and by the useful 
background papers prepared by the 
participants. 

Important propositions upon which 
there was common agreement include 
the following: 

(1) In the Mediterranean basin and 
adjacent regions, orogenic deforma- 
particularly Epirogenic 
uplift, occurred throughout the Pleisto- 


cene, 


tions, and 


(2) Between the 


yrrhenian 


Sicilian and the 
(Strombus fauna) marine 
stages of the Mediterranean occur de- 
posits characterized by an indifferent 
fauna. 

(3) For reasons of priority (Depéret), 
this interval can be designated the 
Milazzian stage although it is not yet 
known to be represented at Milazzo. 

(4) It is further 
efforts be made to ascertain the stratig 


important that 


raphy of the Milazzian and Tyrrhenian 
stages at Taranto. 

(5) Near present sea level there are 
at least two distinct marine horizons of 
which one represents a late phase of 
the Flandrian transgression — (post- 

(ter- 
minal Last Interglacial to early Last 
Glacial). A more intensive program of 


Glacial), and the other is older 


radiocarbon dating should be under- 
taken to distinguish certain of these 
horizons which, in places, may be (and 
have been) confused because of their 
similar elevations. 

(6) Workers in the Mediterranean 
basin and adjacent littoral regions who 
are especially concerned with the study 
of the Milazzian and Tyrrhenian stages 
must have further opportunities to 
observe such formations in the various 
regions, 

The collected papers of the 
ference will be published together, 
probably in a_ special volume of 
Quaternaria, the journal devoted to 
Pleistocene geological and paleoanthro- 
pological studies, which was founded 
and edited by the late Professor A. C. 
Blanc, and will be dedicated to his 
memory. 


con- 
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ASSOCIATES IN CURRENT ANTHROPOLOGY 


AS OF JANUARY 1, 1961 


ABBREVIATIONS * 


aborig. aboriginal, aborigine 
ac. associate, association 
acad. academy, academia, 


acadéemie 


accult. acculturation 

adm. administration, 
administrative 

Afr. \frica, African, 
Afrique 

agr. agriculture, 
agricultural 

akad. akademie 

Amer. America, American 

anat. anatomy, anatomical, 
anatomico 

anth. anthropology, anthro- 
pological, anthro- 
pologist 

antiq. antiquities 

antiquar. antiquarian 

antr. antropologia, 
antropologica 

apt. apartment 

aptdo. apartado 

arch. archaeology, archaeo- 


logical, archaeologist 
architecture 
arqueologia 


architec. 
arqueol. 


as. assistant, assistante 
Aust. Australia, Australian 
ave. avenue, avenida 





* States, provinces, and other political 
subdivisions are also abbreviated. 
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B.C. 
bibl. 
biol. 
blvd. 
br. 
bur. 
Carib. 
cen. 
ch. 
chem. 
chrmn. 
chron. 
Civ. 
col. 
colon. 
comm. 
comp. 


contemp. 
coun. 

cul. 

cur. 
dendrochr. 
dept. 


dev. 


dir. 
dist. 
div. 
e., E. 
ecol. 
econ. 


British Colombia 
bibliography 
biology, biological 
boulevard 

branch 

bureau 

Caribbean 
century 

champs 

chemical, chemistry 
chairman 
chronology 
civilization 
college 

colonial 
community 


comparative, compari- 


son 
contemporary 
country 
culture, cultural 
curator 
dendrochronology 
department, départe- 
ment 
development, devel- 
oped 
director 
district 
division 
east, eastern 
ecology, ecological 
economic, economy, 
economics, econo- 
mist 


ed. 

educ. 
epidemiol. 
esp. 

est. 
ethnogr. 


ethnol. 
etnoer. 


etnol. 
Eur. 
evol. 


fac. 


fed. 
fell. 
found. 
gen. 
geog. 


geol. 


glaciol. 
gov. 
grad. 
hist. 
hosp. 

i. 
incl. 
industrializ. 
inst. 


editor 
education, educational 
epidemiology 
especially 
estado 
ethnography, ethno- 
graphical 
ethnology, ethnologi- 
cal, ethnologie 
etnografiske, 
etnografiska 
etnologie, etnologia 
Europe, European 
evolution 
faculty, faculdade, 
faculté, facolta, 
faculdad 
federation 
fellow, fellowship 
foundation 
general 
geography, geographi- 
cal, geographisch 
geology, geological, 
geologica, geologico 
glaciology 
government 
graduate, graduated 
history, historical 
hospital 
island 
including 
industrialization 
institute, institution, 
institut, etc. 
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instr. instructor 
int. interest 


intercult. intercultural 


intn’l. international 

is. islands 

ist. istituto 

jour. journal 

lab laboratory 

lang language 

lect. lecture, lecturer 

lett. letter, lettre, letters, 
lettres 

libr. library 

ling. linguistics 

lit. literature 

math. mathematics 

med. medicine, medical, 
medicina 

Medit. Mediterranean 

mem. member 

Mesol. Mesolithic 

met. metropolitan 


methodol. methodology, method- 


ological 


mid. middle 

missnry. missionary 

morphol. morphology, morph 
ological 

mt., mts. mountain, mountains 


mus. museum, museo, 
musée, etc. 
museol. museology, muse- 
ologist 
musicol. musicology, music- 
ologist 


mythol. mythology 


n., N. north, northern 
nac. nacional 

nat. natural 

natl. national 

neol. neolithic 


A 


ABBIF, ANDREW ARTHUR. Prof., Dept. Anat., 
U. Adelaide, Adelaide, S. Aust., Aust. 
Phys. anth. Aust. Aborigs., human evol. 
Aust., Oceania. 


Asp Et-RaAsouL, KAWTHAR. c/o Dr. Mo- 
hamed Riad, Inst. of Afr. Studies, 33 St., 
Messaha-Dokki, Cairo, Egypt, U.A.R. 
Lect., U. Col. for Girls, Ain Shams U. 
Cul. anth. & ethnol., human geogr. Afr.. 
esp., W. Afr., N. E. Afr. & Egypt. M 


Apet, HERBERT. Vogelweide 37, Bremen, 
Germany. II Dir., Ubersee Mus. Human 
geog., ethnol. S. & S.W. Afr., Angola. F 


ABEL, LELAND J. 120 Alta Loma, Millbrae, 
Calif., U.S.A. Mus. Specialist, Western 
Mus. Lab., Natl. Park Serv., San Fran- 
cisco. Arch. Ceramic taxonomy, gen. 
interpretation. Amer. Southwest. N 


ABERLF, Davin. Dept. Sociol., U. Mich., Ann 
Arbor, Mich., U.S.A. Ac. Prof. Sociol. & 
Anth. Ethnol., soc. org., kinship, revitali- 
zation movements, Navaho, soc. & cul. 
theory, cul. & pers. N. Amer., Afr. F-N 


ABERLE, SopHIE D. 424 First Natl. Bank 
Bldg., Albuquerque, N. M., U.S.A. Com- 
mission on Rights, Liberties & Responsi- 
bilities of the Amer. Indian. Indians, 
US.A. N 
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no. number 
org. organization 
Pac. Pacific 


paleoanth. paleoanthropology 
paleoclimatol. paleoclimatology 


Paleol. Paleolithic 

paleon. paleontology, paleon- 
tologia 

paleopedol. _ paleopedology 

path. pathology 

pers. personality 

philol. philology 

philos. philosophy, philo 


sophical 


phonol. phonology 


phys. physical 

physiol. physiology 

Pleist. Pleistocene 

pol. political, politics, 
politisch, politik 

pop. population 

prehist. prehistory, prehistori 
cal 

prim. primitive, primitiva 

pres. president 

prob. problem, problems 

prof. professor 

prog. program 

proj. project 

prov. provinces, etc. 


psychiat. 
psychol. 


psychiatry, psychiatrist 
psychology, psycholo- 


gist 
r. rue, rua 
rd. road 
ref. reference 
relat. relation 
relig. religion 
rsc. research 
rscr. researcher 
ed south, southern 


ABOU-ZEID, AHMED MostraFA. 134 Prince 
Ibrahim St., Sporting, Alexandria, Egypt. 
Lect. Soc. Anth., U. Alexandria. Soc. 
anth. Nomadic & semi-nomadic peoples 
esp. econ., pol., kinship systems, Bedouin 
customary law. Medit. comms., Egyptian, 
Syrian, Libyan deserts. M 


ABRAMS, H. LEON. Bloomfield Col., Bloom- 
field, N. J., U.S.A. Page Found., Inc. 
Ethnol., soc. anth., aspects of phys. anth., 
with emphasis on nutrition as part of cul. 
& phys. anth. 


AccorD!, BRUNO. Dir. of Geol. Inst., U. of 
Rome, Rome, Italy. Quaternary geol. 
Pleist. stratig. Medit. basin. E-M 


Acosta, JorcE R. Calle de Cordoba 45, 


Mexico, D.F., Mexico. Sub-Technical Dir., 
Inst. Nac. de Antr. e Hist. Field arch., 
restoration of ancient buildings. Toltec, 
Aztec, Zapotecan culs. Mesoamer. } 


ADAMS, INEZ. Dept. Soc. Sci., Fisk U., Nash- 


ville 8, Tenn., U.S.A. Ac. Prof. Anth. 
Soc. & cul. anth. Cul. change in contemp. 
world, soc. psychol. aspects of accult., 
theory. Carib., Afr., S. E. Asia. I-F-S 


ADAMS, RICHARD N. Prof., Dept. Sociol. & 


Anth., Mich. State U., E. Lansing, Mich., 
U.S.A. Soc. anth., applied anth. Pol. & 
soc. org., econ., health practices & nutri- 
tion, cul. areas. Latin Amer. 


sch. school 

Sl: science, scientific, 
scientifique, sciencze, 
etc. 

S@c. Sec retary, sec rétaire 

sem. seminar, seminary, 
seminario 

serv. service, Servicio 

soc. society, social 

socializ. socialization 

sociol. sociology, sociologist, 
sociological 

sr. senior 

St. street 

St. Saint 

str. strasse, straat 

stratig. stratigraphy 

struct. structure, structural 

supt. superintendent, su- 
printendenza 

technol. technology, technoligi- 
cal 

terr. territory, territoire 

transpac. transpacific 

treas. treasurer 

U. university, universidad, 
université, etc. 

U.A.R. United Arab Republic 

U.K. United Kingdom 

U.N. United Nations 

urbaniz. urbanization 

U.S.A. United States of 
America 

U.S.S.R. Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics 

v. pres. vice president 

w., W. west, western 

wiss. wissenschaftlich 

200. zoological, zoology 

& and, und, et 


ApAMS, Rospert F. G. % Northern Bank 


I.td., Oldcastle, Co. Meath, Ireland. Re- 
tired civil servant. Arch., Nigerian 
langs. of semi-Bantu type. Efik & Igbo 
langs., prehist. of Meath. S.E. Nigeria, Ire- 
land. E-F 


ApaMs, Rosert M. Oriental Inst., 1155 E. 
58th St., Chicago 37, Ill., U.S.A. As. Prof., 
Anth., U. Chicago. Arch. Comp. study 
of early civs., hist.-dev. study of soc. insts. 
Mesopotamia, Mesoamer. M-S 


ApANDE, ALEXANDRE. Chef, Dépt. d’Ethnog., 


Inst. Fr. d'Afrique Noire, Dakar, Senegal, 
W. Afr. Ethnog., Afr. art. W. Afr., esp. 
F 


Dahomey. 


ADELMAN, Frep. As. Prof. Anth., U. Pitts- 


burgh, Pittsburgh 13, Penna., U.S.A. 
Cul. anth. Cul. change, revitalization, cul. 
& pers., soc. org. Central & n. Asia, Cau- 
casus. A 


AGACHE, Rocer. 11 rue des Rapporteurs, 


Abbeville (Somme) France. Correspondent 
de la Comm. Superieur des Monuments 
historiques. Prehist. arch. Paleol. & 
Neol. of the Somme Valley. E 


AGINSKY, Burt W. 911 Park Ave., N.Y. 21, 


N.Y., USA. Ac. Prof. City Cot, NY. 
Cul. anth. Inter-cul. relats., kinship, soc. 
org., theory, applied anth. Eur., Cal., 
Carib. E-N-S 
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AGINSKY, 
N.Y., U.S.A. Ac. Prof. Anth., Hunter Col., 


ETHEL G. 911 Park Ave., N.Y. 21, 


N.Y. Cul. anth., ling. Intercul. relats., 
comp. ling., cul. change. Eur., Cal., Carib. 
E-N-S 


U. of Wyoming, 
Prof. Arch., phys. 
anth. Paleo-Indian, Old World Paleol., 
contemp. Indian problems, gypsy prob- 
lems, folklore, folkmusic. Largely New 
World. 


AGOGINO, GEORGE ALLAN. 
Laramie, Wyo., As. 


AGONCILLO, TrEoporo A. Prof. Hist., U. 
Philippines, Diliman, Rizal, Philippines. 
Prehist., ling., Tagalog lang. & lit. Philip- 

I 


pines. 


AGUIRRE BELTRAN, GONZALO. Juarez 23, 


Xalapa, Ver., Mexico. Rector, U. Vera- 
cruzana. Soc. anth. Applied anth., “Indi- 
genismo.”” Mexico, Guatemala. S 


AHMED, ALy F. 8 Mohamed Fadel St., 
Pyramids Rd., Giza, Cairo, Egypt. As. 
Prof. Sociol., Cairo U. Rural sociol., 
rural comm. dev. M 


Technical Sec., Natl. Inst. 
15 Kaar Elali St., Garden 


AHMED, MOHSEN. 
of Criminology, 


City, Cairo, Egypt. Soc. res. methodol., 
criminol, rsc M 
AIYAPPAN, AYINIPALLI. Dept. Anth., Utkal 
U., New Capital, Bhubaneswar, Orissa, 


India. Prof. Anth. Soc. anth., prehist., 
mus. adm. Cul. change, family planning, 
megalithic monuments, comp. studies of 
regional culs. of India. Kerala, Madras, 
Orissa. I 


AKHMANOVA, OLGA. Ulitsa Caikovskogo 16, 
kv. 15, Moscow G-69, U.S.S.R. Prof., Mos- 
cow U., Senior Mem., Inst. of Ling., Acad. 
of Sci. Gen. ling. Machine lang., mathe- 
matical & applied ling., phonol., lexicog- 
raphy, psycholing. Eur.  langs., esp. 
Slavic, Germanic, Romance. E 


SMirH. P.O.B. 127, 
NSAWAM, Ghana. Private Rsc.  Anth. 
Drumming, dance, Akan folklore, tradi- 
tions & customs. Ghana, Afr. F 


ALBERT, ETHEL M. Dept. Speech, U. Cal., 
Berkeley 4, Cal., U.S.A. Cul. anth. 
Values, world-view, cul. change, intercul. 
communication. Cent. & E. Afr., South- 
west U.S.A. (Navaho, Zuni). F-N 
ALCINA, José. Prof., Virgen de Loreto 7, 
Seville, Spain. Arch. Prehispanic period 
in Amer., Neol. in Afr. Amer., Afr.  S-F 


Prof. Anth., Lab. de 
Antr., U. Barcelona, Barcelona, Spain. 
Phys. anth. Pop. biol. & systematics, 
growth, paleoanth. Eur., Afr. — E-F 
ALEGRIA, Ricarpo E. Aptdo. 4184, San 
Juan, Puerto Rico. Dir., Inst. de Cul. 
Puertorriquena. Arch., ethno-hist., folk- 
lore. W. Indies culs. W. Indies. S 
ALEXANDRE, Pierre H. 59 rue des Mathur- 
ins, Paris VIII, France. Lect., Bantu, Ecole 
des Langues Orientales. Soc. anth., ling. 
Afr. pol. structs., religs. cul. contacts & soc. 
change. W. Afr. F 


AKUFFO, BENNETT 


ALCOBE, SANTIAGO. 


ALIMEN, HENRIETTE. Laboratoire de Géol., 
Cent. Natl. de la Recherche Sci., Bellevue, 
Seine et Oise, France. Dir. de recherches 
au Centre. Quaternary prehist. 
& geol. Quarternary glaciation, relat. of 
Quaternary geol. & prehist. in France, 
prehist. & geol. of the Quaternary in the 
Sahara. France, Sahara. E-M 


ALLAIN, JACQUES. 15 Blvd. Gambetta, Bour- 
ges, Cher, France. Med. Doctor.  Prehist. 


ALLARD, ELISABETH. van Schaeck Mathon- 
singel 83, Nijmegen, Netherlands. Prof. 
Sociol. of Non-w. Socs., Catholic U. Cul. 
anth. Soc. org., study a minority groups. 
S. E. Asia, esp. Indonesia. I 
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AMES, DAvip. R.R. #1, 


ANDERSON, C. 


ANDERSON, 


ALLCHIN, Bripcet. 40 Hamilton Gardens, 
London, N.W. 8, England. Rsc. worker, 
Inst. Arch., London U. Prehist. arch. 
Later Stone Age culs. & their interpreta- 
tion, relationship to modern priin. peo- 
ples, etc. Tropical Asia & Afr., Aust. 
I-F-P 


ALMAGRO, MARTIN. Goya 85 6°B, Madrid, 


Spain. Catedratico de Prehist. de la U. 
Madrid. Prehist. arch. W. Medit., W. 
Eur. E 


ALOnso DEL REAL, CARLOs. Vicedecano, Fac. 
de F.L. (Hist.), U. de Santiago, Santiago, 
Spain. Cul. prehist. & protohist. Sociol. 
& arch. of Mid. Paleol. to Bronze & Iron 
Ages. Eurasia, N. Afr. M-E 


ALPENFELS, ETHEL J. Prof. Anth., Students’ 


Bldg., New York U., New York, N.Y., 

U.S.A. Phys. & soc. anth. Ethnol., Japan, 

Cambodia as culs., race relats., child in cul. 

1-O 

ALPERT, Harry. Dean, Grad. Sch., U. Ore., 
Eugene, Ore., U.S.A. Soc. anth. Soc. 

theory, soc. org., professional aspects of 


soc. sci. France. 


ALport, Eric. 195 Woodstock Rd., Oxford, 
England. Soc. anth. Mountain & desert 
socs., Islamic socs. N.W. Afr. M 


ALTMAN, RALPH C, 609 N. La Cienega, Los 
Angeles 46, Calif., U.S.A. Lect., Art Dept., 
U. California, Los Angeles. Visual arts of 
prim. people. Ethnol., arch., cul. anth. & 
others necessary for the study of art; new 
world arch. N-S 


ALTMANN, Stuart A. The Biol. 
Harvard U., Cambridge 38, Mass., 
Biol. Primate soc. behavior, ecol. 


Amapou HAMpPateE, BA. R. 14 X 5 Medine, 
,amako, Mali, W. Afr. Ethnol. Afr. F 


Normal, IIl., U.S.A. 
Ac. Prof. Anth., Illinois State Normal U. 
Cul. anth. Cul. change theory esp. accult. 
& (neo) cul. evol., Negro in Afr. & New 
World, contemp. Amer. Indian, applied 
anth., field methods, econ. anth. Sub- 
Saharan Afr., Carib., Cent. & S. Amer. F-S 


Labs., 
U.S.A. 


AMMAR, HAMED. As. Prof., Fac. of Educ., 
Heliopolis U., Munira, Cairo, Egypt. 
Cul. anth. Educ., rural sociol. U.A.R. 


(Egypt). M 


Amoss, Harotp L. As. Prof, Dept. Anth., 
U. Colorado, Boulder, Colo., U.S.A. Eth- 
nol. Accult. Middle East. M 

Amyort, JACQUES, S. J. Rsc. Ac., Dept. Anth., 
U. Chicago, Chicago 37, Ill., U.S.A. Soc. 


anth. Soc. org., cul. change. China, S. E. 


Asia, overseas Chinese. I 
ANASTASIO, ANGELO. As. Prof., Div. of the 
Soc. Scis., W. W ashington Col., Belling- 
ham, Wash., U.S.A Cul. anth. Comm. 





study. N.W. U.S.A., modern & aborig. N 
ANATI, EMMANUEL. Dept. Antiq., P.O.B. 
586, Jerusalem, Israel. Arch., prehist. 
Prim. & prehist. art, Eur. & Near East 
prehist. Eur., Near East. E-M 
ANCIAUX DE FAVEAUX, ADALBERT (DOM). 
Monastére St., Benoit, Kansenia, Ka- 


tanga, Congo. Maitre de Conférences, U. 
“Lovanium.” Phys. anth., prehist. arch. 
Early & Mid. Stone Age. Afr. F 


ANDERS, FERDINAND.  Kierlingerstr. 50, 
Klosterneuburg, Austria. Arch., ethnol. 
Amer. high civ., Mesoamer. S 


ARNOLD. Dir., Comp. Educ. 
Cent., U. Chicago, Chicago 37, Ill., U.S.A. 
Sociol., educ. Comp. soc. org., soc. strati- 
fication, educ. 


FRANK G. As. Prof. Sociol., U. 


Maryland, College Park, Md., U.S.A. 
Ethnol. Arch., ethnobotany, prim. relig. N 


ANDERSON, JAMES E. Dept. Anat., U. 
Toronto, Toronto, Ont., Canada. As. Prof. 
Anat., Special Lect. in Anth., U. Toronto. 
Phys. anth. Phys. types, osteology, paleo- 
path. Arch. of N. Amer., esp. Iroquois. N 


ANDERSON, ROBERT. Ac. Prof., Dept. Anth., 
U. Utah, Salt Lake City 12, Utah, U.S.A. 
Ethnol., soc. anth. Ceremonialism, kin- 
ship, hist. of anth. U.S. Plains, Basin, esp. 
Cheyenne, Ute. N 

Rosert T. As. Prof., Dept. 

Anth., U. Washington, Seattle 5, Wash., 

U.S.A. Cul. anth., sociol. Soc. org. Eur., 

esp. Denmark, France, Italy, Ukraine. E 


ANDERSON, 


ANDERSSON, EFRAIM. Priistgarden, Karbdle, 
Sweden. 

ANDRASFALVY, BERTALAN. Kulich u.22, Pécs, 
Hungary. Soc. anth. Peasant econ., pas- 
toralism, viticul., folklore. S. E. Eur. 


ANDREWS, E. WyLtys. Mid. Amer. Rsc. Inst., 
Tulane U., New Orleans 18, La., U.S.A. 
Arch. Arch. & epigraphy of Mesoamer. ss. 
Maya area. Mesoamer. 


House 
Leningrad K- 
Experimental Lab. of 
Machine ‘Translation, Leningrad U. 
Ling. Comp. and math. ling., modern 
methods of investigation of speech. 


ANDREYEV, NIKOLAY DMITRIYEVICH. 
26, Apt. 58, Granitaya St., 
196, U.S.S.R. Dir., 


ANDRIK, Mupbr Pave. Mickiewicza 13, 
Bratislava, Czechoslovakia. As., Stomato- 
logical Clinics, Komensky¥ U. Phys. anth. 
Odontology. 


ANELL, BENGT. Malma Stensvig 10, Uppsala, 
Sweden. Lect., Uppsala U. Ethnogr. 
(cul. anth.). Hunting & fishing culs., prim. 
econ., Polynesian & N. Amer. prehist. & 
mythol. Oceania, N. Amer. N-P 


ANFoss!I, EMILy LEALE. Corso Solferino 9-5, 
Genoa, Italy. Prehist. arch. Caves of W. 
Liguria, Upper Stone Age to Iron Age. E 


ANGEL, J. LAwRENCE. 165 W. Durham St., 
Philadelphia 19, Pa., U.S.A. Ac. Prof. 
Anat. & Phys. Anth., Daniel Baugh Inst 
Anat., Jefferson Med. Col. Phys. anth. 
Human genetics, fossil man, soc. biol., 
structure & function, chronic disease, pre- 
hist. esp. of Eur, Greece, Cyprus, modern 
U.S.A. 


ANGELI, WILHELM. Naturhistorisches Mus., 
Prihistorische Abteilung, Burgring 2, 
Vienna I, Austria Prehist. Hist. of sci., 
the Neol. Mid. Eur. E 

ANGELINO, Henry. Ac. Prof. Educ., Dept. of 

Educ., U. Okla., Norman, Okla., U.S.A. 

Cul. anth. Cul. & pers., infant & child 

training, adolescent dev. Pac., Afr. F-P 


ANGELROTH, HENRI. 40 ave Reine Astrid, 
Namur, Belgium. Engineer. Prehist. 


arch., human paleon. Belgium, W. Eur. 
E 


ANGULO VALpEs, CarLos. Aptdo. Postal 495, 
Barranquilla, Colombia. Dir., Inst. de In- 


vestigacion Etnol. del Atlantico. Arch. 
N. coast of Colombia. Ss 
ANUMAN RAJADHON, Puya. 73 Soi Dejo, 
Bangkok, Thailand. Acting Pres., Royal 
Inst. Ethnol. Arch., lang., soc. org., relig. 
China, India, S. E. Asia. 1-O 


Aoyaci, Kryoraka. 1, Shimizu-cho, Sugi- 
nami-ku, Tokyo, Japan. Soc. anth. Accult., 
cul. & racial contacts. U.S.A., S. Amer. N-S 


APPELL, GEORGE N. Dept. Anth., Australian 
Natl. U., Box 4, G.P.O., Canberra A.C.T., 
Aust. Rsc. Scholar. Soc. anth. Ecol. & 


sociol., soc. systems as energy systems, org. 
processes & behavior, adm. sci. S.E. Asia, 
N. Amer. I-N 
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APTER, Davin. 2319 Brown--Ave., Evanston, 
Ill., U.S.A. Ac. Prof. Pol. Sci., U. Chicago, 
Chicago 37, Ill., U.S.A. Pol. sci. Econ. 
growth & pol. dev. Afr. F 


APTHORPE, RAYMOND. Box 900, Lusaka, N. 
Rhodesia. Rsc. Sec., Rhodes-Livingstone 
Inst. Comp. soc. anth., comp. sociol. 
Soc. anth. theory, comp. soc. structs., 
comp. polities. Rhodesia, Nyasaland. F 


ARAI, SHOJI. 17 Senjunakaicho, Adachiku, 
Tokyo, Japan. Prof. Anat., Jikei U. Sch. 


of Med., Shiba-Atago-Cho, Minato-ku, 
Tokyo, Japan. Phys. anth. Japanese 
skeletons. oO 


ARANA, EVANGELINA. G. Najera #24-A-7, 
Mexico 8, D.F., Mexico. Investigador, Inst. 
Nac. de Antr.e Hist. Ling. Ethnol. Mex- 
ico. N-S 

DE ARAUJO MOREIRA NETO, CARLOS. Figueire 
do Magalhaes 741. Apt. 711, Rio de Ja- 
niero, Brazil. As. Prof. of Brazilian Eth- 
nol., Fac. Nac. de Filosofia, U. Brazil. 
Cul. anth., Brazilian ethnol. Amazonian 
ethnol., esp. Ge tribes. of Xingu, Tapajés 

& Araguaia-Tocantins basins. Brazil. Ss 

ARBOLEDA, JOSE RAFAEL. Prof. Sociol. & 
Anth., U. Javeriana. Carrera 7, No. 40-62, 
Bogota, Colombia. Soc. anth. of Latin 
Amer., anth. & med. Folk med., Ethnohist. 


of the Chibcha, Colombian Negroes, 
Tukano Tropical Forest. W.  Afr., 
Colombia. S-F 


ArcHEY, GILBERT. Dir., Auckland Inst. & 
Mus., Box 9027, Auckland, New Zealand. 
Maori & Polynesian art. Prim. art. Oce- 
ania. P 


ARDENER, EDWIN. c/o Secretariat, Buea, 
Southern Cameroons. Rsc. Fell. in Anth., 
Nigerian Inst. of Soc. & Econ. Rsc., U. Col., 
Ibadan, Nigeria. Modern soc. anth., de- 
mography, ling. Econ., legal, hist. studies, 
Afr. pol. W. Afr., Nigeria (esp. Ibo), 
Cameroons (esp. Bakweri, forest peoples, 
N. Grasslands). 


ARENS, RicHarp (Rev.). Prof., U. San 
Carlos, Cebu City, Cebu, Philippines. 
Cul. anth. Philippines, comm, studies. 
S.E. Asia, China. 1-O 


ARENSBERG, CONRAD M. 456 Schermerhorn 
Hall, Columbia U., New York 27, N.Y., 
U.S.A. 


Ariss, Ropert. Cur. Anth., Los Angeles 
County Mus., Exposition Park, Los An- 
geles 7, Cal., U.S.A. Soc. anth., cul. hist., 
ethnol., ethnohist., applied anth. esp. to 
popular educ. Soc. org., cul. contact & 
change, cross-cul. analysis of Anglo-Amer. 
cul. & ethos. Worldwide and specific, esp. 
Hispanic cul. contact in the Amers. S 


ARKELL, ANTHONY J. Reader in Egyptian 
Arch., Dept. Egyptology, U. Col., Gower 
St., London. W.C. 1, England. Arch., pre- 
hist. Origins of civ. in Egypt and neigh- 
boring countries esp. Sudan, beads of 
Egypt & Sudan. Nile Valley, Libyan Des- 
tre, Chad. 

ARMILLAS, Pepro. The Museum, Southern 
Illinois U., Carbondale, Ill., U.S.A. Arch. 
Urbanism & urbanization, land use, irri- 
gation, comp. study of civs. Amer. S 


ARMSTRONG, Ropert G. Prof. Anth., Atlanta 
U., Atlanta 14, Ga., U.S.A. Soc. anth., 
ethnol., ling. Afr. studies, ethno-cosmol- 
ogy, theory of cul., ling. esp. lang. & logic. 
Afr. 
ARON, RAYMOND. Sorbonne U., 34 Quai de 
Passy, Paris 16°, France. Prof. Sociol., 
Sorbonne. Industrial soc., intn’l. relat. 
Aroutynov, S. A. % Dr. I. I. Potekhin, 
Inst. of Ethnogr., Academy of Scis. of 
U.S.S.R., Ul Frunze 10, Moscow, U.S.S.R. 
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AUSTERLITZ, 


ARRIOLA, JORGE Luts. 11 C. #4-31 Zona 1, 


Ciudad de Guatemala, Guatemala. Sec. 
Gen. del Sem. de Integracién Soc. Guate- 
malteca. Soc. psychol. Guatemalan In- 
dians. S 


ASCENZI, ANTONIO. Istituto di Anatomia 


Patologica, U. di Roma, Rome, Italy. Prof. 
in charge of Pathol., Anth. Phys. anth. 
Italy. E 


ASCHMANN, Homer. As. Prof. Geog., Div. 


Soc. Sci., U. Cal., Riverside, Cal., U.S.A. 
Ecol., relat. of culs. to their non-human 
environments. Baja Cal., Mexico. Ss 


ASHTON, Ertc M. Lect., Dept. Anat., Med. 


Sch., U. Birmingham, Birmingham 15, 
England. Primate morphol. & relation- 
ships (phys. anth.). Primate anat., human 
origins, application of biometric methods 
to morphol. problems. 


Asmus, GIsELA. Weyertal 125, K6ln-Linden- 
thal, Germany. Prehist. (& soc.) anth. 
Germany, N. Eur. Eur. E 


ATANYI, IstVAN. Kaggeholmsv. 31, Enskede, 
Sweden. As. Lect., U. Stockholm. Ling. 
& philol. Fenno-ugric langs., esp. Hungar- 
ian & Lappish, soc. anth., folk music. 
Hungary, Scandinavia, Finland. E 


ATKINS, Guy. Lect., Sch. of Oriental & Afr. 


Studies, U. London, London, W.C. 1, Eng- 
land. Afr. art. F 


ATKINSON, M. JOURDAN. Ac. Prof., Soc. Sci. 


Div., Box 33, Texas Southern U., Houston 
4, Tex., U.S.A. Educ. anth., curriculum 
building; cul. patterns. Accult. of South- 
west U.S.A., Indian backgrounds, lang 
conditions of Tex.-Mexican children & 
other conditions of migratory labor 
Southwest U.S.A. N 


AURBAKKEN, Mrs. Hans L. 78 Ch. Beaure- 


pair, El-Biar, Algiers, Algeria. Missnry., 
Methodist Church. Soc. anth, Soc. anth. 
& folklore in Algeria (Arabs & Kabyles). 

M 


RospertT. As. Prof. Ling. & 
Uralic Studies, 401 Philosophy Hall, 
Columbia U., New York, N.Y., U.S.A 
Ling. (Paleosiberian, Uralic, Tungos, 
Aino). Shamanism, Arctic & sub-Arctic 
cul., ethnobiol., folklore poetics, metrics), 
music. Siberia, N. E. Eur., N. Japan 

E-A-O 


AVERKIEVA, JULIA P. Inst. of Ethnogr., Acad- 


emy of Scis. of U.S.S.R. Ul Frunze 10, Mos- 
cow, U.S.S.R. 


Avis, VirciniaA. As. Prof. of Anth., Dept. of 
Anth., U. of Washington, Seattle, Wash. 
Phys. anth. (human evol.). Primatology. 


AVNIMELECH, MOsHEH. As. Prof. of Geol., 


Hebrew U., Jerusalem, Israel. _ Pleist.- 
Holocene geol. Mid. E. M 


AWAD, MOHAMED. 9 Giza St., Giza, Egypt, 


U.A.R. Inst. of Afr. Studies, Cairo U. 
Human geog. Soc. & cul. geog. Nile Basin, 
Mid. East. M 


AXELRAD, SIDNEY. 1148 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 28, 


N.Y., U.S.A. Chrmn., Anth. & Sociol 
Dept., Queens Col. Soc. psychol., deviant 
behavior. Psychoanalytic theory, cul. & 
pers., collective behavior. 

AYABE, TsuNEO. 556 Higashi-Oizumi, 
Nerima-ku, Tokyo, Japan. Instr. in Soc. 
Anth., Tokyo Met. U. Soc. anth., cult. 
Anth., Tokyo Met. U. Soc. anth., cul. 
anth. S. E. Asia, Thailand, Cambodia, 
Laos. I 


AyousB, MILLICENT. 148 W. Limestone St., 


Yellow Springs, Ohio, U.S.A. Soc. anth. 
Kinship & marriage, Mid. East. M 


Ayous, Victor F. As. Prof. Anth., Antioch 
Col., Yellow Springs, Ohio, U.S.A. Cul. 


anth. Soc. org., law. Mid. East (also Afr., 
India). f 


Ayres, BARBARA, C. 65 Sparks St., Cam- 
bridge 38, Mass., U.S.A. Rsc. Ac., Harvard 
U. Med. Sch., Cambridge. Soc. anth. 
Socializ., cul. & pers., cross-cul. method. 


pE AZEVEDO, THALES. 31 Ave. Princeza Isa- 
bel, Salvador, Bahia, Brazil. Prof., Anth., 
U. Bahia. Soc. Anth. Race relations, Ac- 
cult. Brazil, esp. states of Bahia & Rio 
Grande do Sul. S 
AZUMA, SHIGERU. Minami-ogimachi, Kita- 
ku, Osaka, Japan. Inst. of Biol., Fac. Sci., 
Osaka City U. Soc. ecol. of primates. 
Soc. org., cul. & pers. of pre-human pri- 
mates, ecol. distribution (speciation) of 
Asiatic monkeys. Tropical Asia, Afr. 1-F 


B 


Basy, RAYMOND. Cur. Anth., Ohio State U. 
Mus., 1813 N. High St., Columbus 10, 
Ohio, U.S.A. N. Amer. arch.—Miss. Valley; 
phys. anth.—skeletal identification. N 


BacH, Herserr. Kollegiengasse 10, Jena, 
Germany (D.R.). Inst. fiir Anth. und 
Volkerkunde der Friedrich Schiller U., 
Jena. Phys. anth. Hist. anth. in mid. 
Eur, E 
BACON, ELIZABETH FE, 631 B. 9th St., Apt. 
1G, Far Rockaway 91, N.Y., U.S.A. 
Ethnol. Cul. dynamics (long range): cul. 
hist., cul. areas, soc. struct. Central Asia & 
the Iranian sphere of the Mid. East. A-M 
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Bulgaria. Sci. collaborator, Inst. of 
Morphol., Bulgarian Acad. of Scis. Phys. 
anth., anat. Paleoanth., Seroanth., Ethno- 
genesis of Peoples, Med.Anth. Eur., N. 
Afr., Near & Mid. East. E-M 


CURRENT ANTHROPOLOGY 


Bouner, Kurt. Dir., Zentralmiis., Kiirfiirstl. 


Schloss, Mainz, Germany. 
the early Middle Ages. Eur. 


Arch. Arch, of 


BOESSNECK, JOACHIM. U. Miinchen, Schwere 
Reiter Str. 9, Munich 13, Germany. Privat- 
dozent, Konservator am Tieranatomischen 
Inst., U. Munich. Anatomy, animal his- 
tory, hist. veterinary medicine. Domesti- 
cation, hist. domestic animals, hist. wild 
animals from Neol. to modern times. Eur., 
Egypt, Mid. East. E-M 

BOrrGcER, WALTER. Cur. of E. Asian Ethnol., 
Mus. fiir Vélkerkunde, Leipzig C 1, Taub- 
chenweg 2, Germany (D.R.). Arch. of 
China. E. Asian ethnol. oO 


Boces, STANLEY H. Route 1, Claypool, Ind., 
U.S.A. Arch. Classic & post-classic arch. 
of Middle Amer. El Salvador, highland 
Guatemala, Honduras, Haiti. S 


BOHANNAN, LAuRA. 405 Deerfield Rd., Deer- 
field, Ill., U.S.A. Soc. anth. Kinship & 
family, pol. org., German & French sociol. 
Afr. 


BOHANNAN, PAu. Dept. of Anth., North- 
western U., Evanston, Ill, U.S.A. Soc. 
anth. Anth. jurisprudence, prim. econ. 
Afr. 


BoHMERS, ASSIEN. Poststr. 6, Groningen, 
Holland. Conservator, Inst. Biolog. Arch., 
U. Groningen. Prehist. Palaeol. and 
Mesol., statistical methods. Holland, W. 
Germany, N. France. E 

BoIssEVAIN, ETHEL. Castle Point, Hoboken, 
N.J., U.S.A. Instr., Hunter Col., N.Y. 
Eur. prehist., ethnohist. Cent. Eur. Neo- 
lith. plastic arts; ethnol. & ethnohist. New 
England & Central States Indians. Cent. & 
E. Eur., Northeast U.S.A. E-N 


Bouz, INGEBORG. Gleueler Str. 109, Kéln- 
Lindenthal, Germany. wiss. Volontarin, 
Rautenstrauch-Joest Mus., Kéln.  Ethnol. 
Prim. art. Tropical Afr. (also Oceania, 
Amer.) F 


Bone, Epouarp L., S.J. Inst. Geol., U. 
Louvain, r. St. Michel, Louvain, Belgium. 
Lect. Paleont., Fac. of Sci. Pleist. Eur., 
Afr. E-F 
BoNFIL, GUILLERMO. Ave. Tacubaya 172, 
4-10, México 11, D.F., México. Anth., 
Natl. Housing Inst. Demography, soc. 
anth. Demography & applied anth. in area 
dev. Mexico, Latin Amer. S 


BONIFAY, EUGENE. Institut de Paléontologie 
Humaine, | rue René Panhard, Paris 13°, 
France, Attaché de Recherches au Centre 
Natl. de la Recherche Sci. Palaeol. arch., 
Quaternary geol. Fr. Medit. regions, E 

VON BoNIN, GERHARDT. 47 Upland, Mill Val- 
ley, Calif., U.S.A. Neuroanat., Mt. Zion 
Hosp., San Francisco. Phys. anth., neu- 
rology. Brain. 


BootH, JOHN M. 53 Central Terrace, Wel- 
lington, New Zealand. Rsc. Officer, Maori 
Affairs Dept. Applied anth, Cul. con- 
tact, soc. change. Polynesia. ? 


Borpes, FrANcots. 46, Chemin Jouis, Ta 
lence, Gironde, France. Prof. Prehist., Fa 
culté des Sci. de Bordeaux. Palacol. 
arch., Quaternary geol. Prehist. esp. 
Palaeol. & Mesol., Quaternary geol, esp. 
loesses and river terraces. 


BORHEGYI, STEPHAN F, de. Dir., Milwaukee 
Public Mus., 818 W. Wisconsin, Milwau- 
kee 3, Wis., U.S.A. Arch., ethnol., race 
relats. Settlement patterns, accult., prim. 
art, prim. relig., developmental schemes in 
arch., technol. Cent. & S. Amer. S 
BORNEMANN, Fritz. C.P. 5080, Rome, Italy. 
\nthropos Inst., Rome. Ethnol. 
Methodol., hist. of ethnol. 
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BoscH-GIMPERA, PEDRO. Privada de Olivo 
84-4, México 20 D.F., Mexico. Rsc. Prof., 
Ist. de Hist., U. Mexico; Prof., Escuela 
Nac. de Antr.  Arch., hist. Formation of 
peoples, arch. areas & chron. Amer., Asia, 
Eur. 

Bose, NiRMAL K. 37A Bosepara Lane, Cal- 
cutta 3, India. Dir., Dept. of Anth., Gov. 
of India. Cul. anth., prehistoric arch. 
Cul. change, cul. diffusion & evol. India 
esp. Orissa & Bengal. I 
BouquiAux, Luc F.E. 28 R. Fusch, Liége, 
Belgium. As., ling., U. Liége. Gen. ling. 
Phonetics, phonology, Afr. langs. Congo. 

F 


BOURGUIGNON, ERIKA. 2280 N. High St., 
Columbus 1, Ohio, U.S.A. As. Prof., Dept. 
Sociol. & Anth., Ohio State U. Cul. anth. 
Cul. & pers., accult., bilingualism. Afro- 
amer., Afr. F-S 


Bourikre, Francois. 15 Ave. de Tourville, 
Paris 7°, France. Prof., Fac. de Medecine, 
U. Paris. Human biol., esp. ageing prob- 
lems; Primate ecol. & behavior. 


Bow.es, Gorpon T. Visiting Prof. Anth., 
Dept. Anth., Columbia U., New York, 
N.Y., U.S.A. Comp. ethnogr. & relative 
significance of soc. insts. & soc. controls in 
determining man’s biol. behavior as an 
interbreeding animal. Determination of 
gene pools & the degrees of effectiveness 
of sex regulations, rules of endogamy & 
exogamy, degrees of their observance & 
non-observance & their significance in 
determining man’s heredity. India, Indo- 
Tibetan & Sino-Tibetan borders, Japan, 
Korea. 1-O 


Boyp, JAMES Drxon. Prof. Anat., Anat. 
School, U. Cambridge, Cambridge, Eng- 
land. Embryology, placentology. 


BRADBURY, ROBERT ELWyNn. P.O. Box 296, 
Benin City, Nigeria. Rsc. Fellow, Scheme 
for the Study of Benin History and Cul., 
U. Col., Ibadan, Nigeria. Soc. & cul. 
anth. Soc. & pol. org., ritual, soc. values, 
etc., of W. Afr. peoples, esp. Benin King- 
dom & Edo-speaking peoples of S. Nigeria. 
W. Afr. F 


Braipwoop, RoperT J. R.R. 3, Box 248, 
La Porte, Ind., U.S.A. U. Chicago. Arch. 
Old World, Near East. M 


BRAM, JosrPpH. 4 Prospect St., Baldwin, 
N.Y., U.S.A. Prof. Anth. & Sociol., Grad. 
Sch. of Arts & Sci., N.Y. U. Cul. anth. 
Comp. relig., nativistic movements, na- 
tionalism, popular ideologies, med. folk- 
lore. Latin Amer. (Puerto Rico & Brazil), 
Russia, France. E-S 


BRAND, Donatp D. Prof. & Chrmn., Dept. 
Geogr., U. Texas, Austin 12, Tex., U.S.A. 
Arch., hist. geogr. Ethnobiol. esp. New 
World cultivated plants and Panamic 
mollusks, Ortsnamenkunde, hist. of ex- 
ploration, sci. & rch. in Latin Amer. esp. 
Mexico, Chile, Brazil. Amer. Southwest, 
Latin Amer. N-S 


BRANDTNER, FRIEDRICH. 4601 47th St. N.W., 
Washington 16, D.C., U.S.A. U.S. Geol. 
Survey. Quaternary stratig. (incl. pedol- 
ogy & palynology). Prehist. arch. (paleol. 
culs., Old World environmental arch.) 
Eur., N. Amer. -} 
BRANT, CHarces §S. As. Prof. Anth., Port- 
land State Col., Portland, Ore. Soc. 
anth., applied anth. Prim. econ., soc. org., 
pol. org., relig., cul. theory. India, Burma, 
China, Plains and sub-Arctic areas of N. 
Amer. I-N 


BRATANIC, BRANIMIR. Cirilometodska 4, 
Zagreb 3, Yugoslavia. Ac. Prof., Ethnol. 
Inst., U. Zagreb. Ethnol. esp. hist. 


ethnol. applying arch. & ling. data. Agr. 
implements esp. plow, ethnol. cartog- 
raphy, theory & method. Croatia, Yugo- 
slavia, Slavic peoples, Eur., agricultural- 
ists of Asia & N. Africa. E 
BRAUNHOLTZ, HERMANN J. 10 Ave. St. Nich- 
olas, Harpenden, Herts, England. Former 
Keeper, Dept. Ethnogr., British Mus. 
Material cul., arch., pottery. E. & W. Afr., 
Oceania, Mexico, Cent. Amer., Peru. F-P-S 


BRAUSCH, GEORGES. P.O. Box 2723, Elisa- 
bethville, Katanga, Congo. Provincial Sec- 
retary-Dir. of the Institute of Soc. Studies 
of Elisabethville. Soc. anth. Applied 
anth. in soc. work, comm. development, 
native administration, native law. Congo, 
Ruanda-Urunda. 


BREITINGER, EMIL. Prof., Vorstand, Anth. 
Inst., Van Swietengasse 1, Vienna IX, Aus- 
tria. Phys. anth. Human genetics & hu- 
man evol. 


BRENTJES, BURCHARD. Universitatsplatz 12, 
Hallels 12, Germany (D.R.). Lect. Near 
Eastern arch. Hist. of agr. & domestication. 
Middle East. 


BREvIL, HENRI. 52 Ave. de la Motte Picquet, 
Paris 15, France. Evol. of art in Eur., 
Afr., human paleon., arch. Eur., Afr., Asia. 

E-F-O 


BREW, JOHN Oris. Dir. Peabody Mus., Cam- 
bridge 38, Mass., U.S.A. Prof. Anth., Har- 
vard U. Arch., mus., ethnogr. films. 
Arch. field methods, prim. technol, use of 
light and sound in teaching & rsc. South- 
west U.S.A. N 

Brice, WILLIAM CHARLES. 14 Barlow Moor 
Rd., Didsbury, Manchester 20, England. 


Lect. in Geogr., U. Manchester. Ethnol., 
technol., arch. Racial hist., traditional 
techniques of rural econ. (also early 


Cretan & allied scripts). E. Medit., Mid. 
East esp. Turkey. M 


Briccs, Ltoyp Casor. 7 rue Pierre Viala, 


Algiers, Algeria. Rsc. Fellow, Peabody 
Mus., Harvard U., Cambridge, Mass., 
U.S.A. Phys. anth., general anth. of 


Saharan peoples. Phys. anth., prehist. 
arch., ethnog., cul. fluidity & cul. conflict 
N. Afr., Sahara. M 


BRIGHT, WILLIAM. As. Prof. Anth., Dept. 
Anth. & Sociol., U. California, Los 
Angeles 24, Calif., U.S.A. Ling. Hokan & 
Dravidian langs., ling. accult., socioling. 


variation. Calif., Mexico, India. N-S-I 
BrinGEus, Nits-Arvip. Helgonavagen 17, 
Lund, Sweden. Docent, U. of Lund. 
Ethnol. Customs. Scandinavia. E 


Bro, HARMON H. Dept. Philos. & Relig., 
Northland Col., Ashland, Wis., U.S.A. 
Soc. anth. Theory of relig. in cul., sym- 
bolism in relig. & mythol., oriental & 
Hindu religs. India, Orient, Haiti, Amer. 

1-0-S 


BROADBENT, DONALD. 15 Chaucer Rd., Cam- 

bridge, England. Dir., Applied Psychol. 
Unit of the Med. Rsc. Council. Experi- 
mental psychol. Perception of speech by 
individual people. 


BROEK, JAN O. M._ Prof. Geogr., Dept. 
Geogr., U. Minnesota, Minneapolis 14, 
Minn., U.S.A. Geogr. Soc. & cul. aspects 
of geogr., methodol. S. E. Asia. I 


BROKENSHA, DAVID WARWICK. Lect., Dept. 
Sociol., U. Col. of Ghana, Legon, Ghana, 


Afr. Soc. anth. Ethnogr. of Guang- 
speaking peoples. Central Afr., esp 
Ghana. F 


Broom, LEONARD. Dept. Sociol., U. Texas, 
Austin 12, Texas, U.S.A. Sociol., soc. 
anth. Accult., minorities, soc. stratifica- 
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tion, field rsc. methods. Jamaica, Aust., 
S.A. N-P-S 


BROTHWELL, Don. Duckworth Lab., Mus. 
Arch. & Ethnol., Cambridge, England. 
Demonstrator, U. Cambridge. Phys. 
anth. Early & prehist. man in Britain, 
paleopathol. of Eur. remains esp. Britain, 
Etruscan osteology. Eur. esp. Britain & 


Italy E 


Brown, INA CARINNE. Prof. Soc. Anth., 
Scarritt Col., Nashville 5, Tenn., U.S.A. 
Soc. anth., phys. anth. (race) (also applied 
anth.). Amer. Negro, race & cul. contact, 
soc. struct. in multiracial socs. S. U.S.A., 
Negro Afr. F-N 
Brown, PauLa. Dept. Anth. & Sociol., Aust. 
Natl. U., Box 4, G.P.O. Canberra, A.C.T., 
Aust. Rsc. Fell. Soc. anth. Soc. & pol. 
struct. & org. Melanesia, Aust. “3 


Brozek, Joser. Prof., Lehigh U., Bethle- 
hem, Pa., U.S.A. Phys. anth. Anthropo- 
metric appraisal of nutritional status; 
body composition. Czechoslovakia, Poland 
(& other Slavic countries). 


Brues, ALICE M. 801 N.E. 13th St., Okla. 
City, Okla., U.S.A. Ac. Prof. Anat., U. 
Okla. Sch. of Med. Phys. anth. Evol., 
genetics of normal variations, natural se 
lection, health & survival in prehist. peo- 
ples. 


BRUNER, Epwarp M. Dept. Anth., Yale U., 


2114 Yale Station, New Haven, Conn., 
U.S.A. As. Prof. Cul. anth., cul. change. 
Indonesia, Plains Indians. I-N 


BRUNNER, HELLMUT. Zeppelinstr. 8, Tu- 
bingen, Germany. Prof., Tiibingen U. 
Egyptology. Egyptian relig., educ., hist. 
Egypt. M 


BRUNNER-TRAUT, EMMA. Zeppelinstr. 8, Tii- 
bingen, Germany. Egyptology, espec. 
relig., legend rsc., lit. M 


BRUWER, JOHANNES P. VAN S. Cluver Rd. 1, 
Stellenbosch, S. Afr. Prof., U. of Stellen- 
bosch. Soc. anth., ethnol., folklore, 
Bantu langs. Patrilineal & matrilineal 
Jantu soc. structs., relig., rituals & cus- 
tomary law. Sub-Saharan Afr. F 


Cuitr. Principal, Bangkok 
Arts and Crafts Sch., Bangkok, Thai- 
land. Prehist. arch., hist. arch. Thai 
art, architec., pottery. S. E. Asia, esp. 
Thailand. 


BUABUSAYA, 


3UCHNER, GiorGIo. Ispettore, Soprinten- 
deza alle Antichita di Napoli, Porto D’ 
Ischia, Naples, Italy. Prehist. & protohist. 
arch.; Bronze & Iron Age, Greek arch. of 
the VIII-VII cen. S. Italy. E 


Buppruss, Georc. In der Romerstadt 70, 
Frankfurt/Main, Germany. Indogermanic 
Sem., U. Frankfurt. Ling. Ethnol. & 
lang. of India esp. Hindukush, India, 
\fghanistan. 


BUDZYNSKA, JADWIGA. Torun Sienkiewicza 


30, Poland. U. Mikolaja Koper 
nika. Anth. Origin of the Slavs. 
Mid. Eur. E 
BUHLER, ALFRED. Dir., Mus. fiir V6lker- 


kunde, Basel, Switzerland. Prof. U. Basel. 
Ethnol. Art, technol. esp. comp. studies 
on textiles. Indonesia, New Guinea, 
Oceania. af 


3UETTNER-JANUSCH, JOHN. 2114 Yale Sta- 
tion, New Haven, Conn., U.S.A. As. Prof. 
Anth., Yale U. Genetics, primatology 
primate genetics), pop. genetics & soc. 
struct., evol. theory. ABO(H) blood 
groups, natural selection in man and 
other primates, cul. and organic evol., hist. 
evol. theory in anth. Afr., New World 
Indians. F-N-S 
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Bunociu, OcraviAN. 15, rue Brown- 
Séquard, Paris, 15e, France. Sec. Gen. du 
Centre Roumain de Recherches de Paris. 
Mythol., folklore. Philos. of Hist. E. Eur., 
esp. Carpato-Ponto-Danubienee region. E 


VAN Buck, VaAast. Minderbroedersstr. 11, 
Louvain, Belgium. Prof., Praeses Inst. voor 
Afrikan-istiek, U. Louvain. Ethnol., Soc. 
Anth., Afr. ling. Bantu & non-Bantu 
border line ling., Cent. Afr. ethnol. Cent. 
& S. Afr. 


BULLEN, ADELAIDE K. Ac. in Anth., Florida 
State Mus., Gainesville, Fla., U.S.A. 
Phys. anth., soc. anth., applied anth. Phy- 
sique and behavior, nervous & mental 
fatigue. Comp. studies. 


BULLEN, Ripey P. Cur. of Soc. Sci., Florida 
State Mus., Seagle Building, Gainesville, 
Fla., U.S.A. Arch. Arch. & Early hist. 
southeastern U.S.A., Carib. areas, N-S 
BULMER, RALPH N.H. Lect. in Soc. Anth., 
Dept. Anth., Auckland U., P.O. Box 2553, 
Auckland, New Zealand. Soc. anth. Soc. 
struct., sociol. of knowledge. New Guinea, 
arctic Eur. E-P 
Bunak, Victor. Prof., Mem. Ethnog. Inst., 
10 Frunze St., Moscow, U.S.S.R. Phys. 
anth. Human races: hist. of formation, 
factors of differentiation, influence of en- 
vironment; evol. of hominids, origin of 
speech. U.S.S.R., W. Eur. E 


Burcaw, G. Exuis. Cur., Commercial Mus., 
34th St. and Convention Ave., Philadel- 
phia 4, Pa., U.S.A. Arch., museology. 
Arch. techniques, anth. exhibits, comp. 


natl. culs. 8. Arabia, Mexico. M-S 
BURGSTALLER, ERNst. Lustenauerstr. 19, 
Linz/D., Austria. Stellvertreter Leiter, 
Inst. fiir Landeskunde; Leiter, Zentral- 
stelle fiir den 6sterreichischen Volks- 
kundeatlas. Folklore, folklore carto 


graphy. Customs, folk beliefs, folklore of 
food and baking, study of utensils. Eur., 
Austria. E 


BuRLAND, CoTtiE A. 246 Molesey Ave., W. 
Molesey, Surrey, England. Art, comp. 
relig. Prim. relig. esp. pre-Columbian 
Mexico, art & Jungian psychol. Mid. 
(Amer. Ss 


BURLING, RosBINS. Instr., Dept. Anth., 14 
Bennett Hall, U. Pennsylvania, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., U.S.A. Soc. anth., ling. Kin- 
ship & soc. org., struct. ling. India, S. E. 
Asia. 


BuRRIDGE, KENELM O.L. Lect., Pitt Rivers 
Mus., Oxford, England. Soc. anth., 
ethnol. Nativistic (Cargo) cults, pol. org., 
problems of native adm., moral impera- 
tives. S.E. Asia, Melanesia. < 


BURROUGHS, CARROLL. 1549 Colonial Ter- 
race, Apt. 301, Arlington 9, Va., U.S.A. 
Arch. Pueblo prehist., Spanish contact & 
influence. Southwestern U.S.A. N 


Burssens, AMAAT. Verschansing str. 4, 
Mariakerke (Ghent), Belgium. Prof., U. 
Ghent, Ed. Kongo-Overzee. Afr. langs., 
cul. anth, Bantu langs. F 


BURSSENS, HERMAN. Florastr. 8, De Pinte, 
selgium. As., Higher Inst. for Art Hist. 
and Arch., U. of Ghent. Prim. art. 
Sculpture of Negro Afr, esp. Central Afr. 

F 


Burszra, JoseruH. ul. Gwardii Ludowej 12 
m. 5, Poznan, Poland. Prof., U. Poznan. 
Soc. & cul. anth., material cul. of new 
times. Poland & Eur. esp. Yugoslavia. E 
BUSHNELL, GEOFFREY. Cur., Mus. of Arch. & 
Ethnol., Downing St., Cambridge, Eng- 
land Arch., material cul. Amer. arch., 
weaving. Chiefly Amer. N 


BUSHNELL, JOHN. Vassar Col., Poughkeepsie, 
N.Y., U.S.A. Rsc. Ac., Mary Conover Mel- 
lon Found. — Ethnol., cul. & pers. Mexican 
village cul., Hupa Indians, U.S. cul. esp. 
higher educ., disaster studies. Mexico, 


U.S.A. N-S 
Busta, K. A. Prof. Sociol., Inst. of Soc. 


Studies, The Hague, Netherlands; Prof. 
Sociol. & Cul. of Afr., U. Leiden. Soc. 
anth. Soc. change, urbanization, ed. Afr. 

F 


Buskirk, WuNFRED. 1528 Columbia Dr. 
N. E., Albuquerque, N.M., U.S.A. Eth- 
nol., human geog. Southwest U.S.A. N 


Busson, FELIX. Laboratoire de Recherches 
du Service de Santé des Troupes d’Outre 
Mer, Parc du Pharo, Marseille 7, France. 
Human biol., biochem. Tropical Afr. F 


BUSWELL, JAMeEs O. As. Prof., Dept. Sociol. 
& Anth., Wheaton Col., Wheaton, IIL, 
U.S.A. Cul. anth. Relat. of missions & 
missionaries to culs., cul. change. Cent., 
E. Afr. 


BuTLER, Harry. P.O.B. 321, Khartoum, 
Sudan. Prof. Anat., U. Khartoum. Pri- 
mate dev., phys. anth. Sudan. M 


BuTLER, Mary. 550 Kirk Lane, Media, Pa., 
U.S.A. Rsc. As., U. Mus., U. Pa. Arch.: 
Pottery; Maya, U.S.A. N-S 

BUTLER, P.M. Reader in Zoo., Royal Hollo- 
way Col., Englefield Green, Surrey, Eng- 
land. Phys. anth., palaeon. Dentition, 
primates in gen. 

Butr, Auprey, Pitt Rivers Mus., Oxford, 
England. Lect. & Demonstrator in Anth., 
Oxford U. Soc. anth., ethnol. Systems of 
belief., econ., soc. structure & insts. S. 
Amer., E. Afr. F-S 

BUTTER, JAN. Brinkpoortstr. 22, Deventer, 
Netherlands. Private collection prehist., 
collection Mus. Three Herrings. Arch., 
phys. anth., prehist. Valley of Yssel River 
& tributaries from Rees, Germany, to 
Zuiderzee. 

Burzer, Kart W. Adolfstr. 77, Bonn, Ger- 
many. Geog. Inst., U. Bonn. Pleist. geol. 
Stone Age & early hist. ecol. (human & 
otherwise). Near East, N. Afr., Medit. E-M 


Byers, Doucias S. Box 71, Andover, Mass., 
U.S.A. Dir., R.S. Peabody Found. for Arch. 
Arch. N.E. Amer., U.S.A., Canada. N 


C 

CABANNES, RAYMOND J. 21 r. Auber, Algiers, 
Algeria. Chef de Laboratoire, Fac. de Med. 
Seroanth., anthropohematology. Human 
hemoglobins. Alberia, N. Afr., Sahara. M 


CABU, FRANCIS Louts-GHISHAIN. Conserva- 
teur, Mus. Leopold II, Elisabethville, Bel- 
gian Congo. Arch., phys. anth., ethnogr., 
ling., soc. anth, Afr. espec. S. of Sahara. F 


CALDWELL, JosepH R. Head Cur. of Anth., 
Ill, State Mus., Springfield, IL, U.S.A. 
Arch. Cul. processes in hist. & prehist. e. 
N. Amer., Iran, s. Iraq. M-N 


CALDWELL, WARREN W. Arch., Missouri 
Basin Project, Smithsonian Inst., 1517 “O” 
St., Lincoln, Neb., U.S.A. Arch. Fur trade 
in N. Amer., firearms & military accouter- 
ments, esp. in an arch. context, ethno- 
hist. reconstruction. Northwest Coast, 
plateau, basin, plains, N. Amer. N 


CALLENDER, CHARLES. 5415 Woodlawn Ave., 
Chicago 15, Ill., U.S.A. As. Ed. Current 
Anthropology. Soc. org. & ethnol. Kin- 
ship & soc. systems, cul. evol. N. Amer. N 


CAMERON, Grorce G. Chrmn., Prof., Near 
FE. Studies, U. Mich., Ann Arbor, Mich., 


CURRENT ANTHROPOLOGY 





U.S.A. : 
W. Asiatic hist. & arch., esp. Babylonian- 
Assyrian-Persian (to Alexander). M 


Hist., arch. of ancient Near E. 


CAMMANN, SCHUYLER VAN R. Ac. Prof., 
Dept. of Oriental Studies, 305 Bennett 
Hall, U. Pa. Philadelphia 4, Pa., U.S.A. 
Arch., hist., art, material cul. China’s 
relats. with & influences on neighbors. 
China, Mongolia, Tibet. oO 


Campa, ArTHUR L, Chrmn., Dept. Modern 
Lang., U. Denver, Denver 10, Colo., U.S.A. 
Culs. of southwest U.S.A.; Cul. patterns 
of Hispanic peoples of S. W. U.S.A. N 


CAMPBELL, T.N. Box 8012, U. Station, Aus- 
tin 12, Tex., U.S.A. Prof., U. Texas 
Arch., ethnol. Paleo-Indian & archaic culs., 
arch. bibl., technol., ethnohist., folklore, 
med. ethnobotany, myths & legends U.S.A., 
esp. S.E., S.W., S. Plains; N. Mexico. N 


CaretL, ARTHUR. Dept. Anth. Sydney U., 
Sydney, Aust. Reader in Oceanic Ling. 
Ling. Langs. of Aust. & Pac. Is.; gen. soc. 
anth. Aust., Pac. Is. P 


CAPPANNARI, STEPHEN. Dept. Sociol. & 
Anth., Wayne State U., Detroit, Mich., 
U.S.A. Ac. Prof. Ethnol. Cul. change; 
peasant soc.; cul. & pers. Italy, N. Amer. 
W. of Rocky Mts. E-N 


Carriert, MARIO. via Squarcialupo, 19 A., 
Rome, Italy. Prof. Anth., Fac. Sci. Pol., U. 
Rome Phys. anth.; Andamanese, proto- 
Medits., Near and Mid. East. M 


CarDINI, Luict. Viale Alessandro Volta, 4, 
Firenze, Italy. Ist. It. di Palontologia 
Umana. Prehist. arch., paleon. c 


Carey, Henry A. Prof. Anth. & Sociol., 
Morehead State Col., Morehead, Ky., 
U.S.A. Cul. anth., arch., ling. Prim. art; 
culs. of ancient Egypt, Mid. East, N. Mex- 
ico, southwestern U.S.A. U.S.A., N. Mex- 
ico, Egypt & Mid. East. N-M 


CarLSON, Gustav G. Prof. Anth., U. Cin- 
cinnati, Cin. O.,. US.A. Ethnol., soc. 
anth. Peasantry, soc. structure. Far East 
(China, Burma). 1-0 


CARNEIRO, ROBERT. As. Curator, S. Amer. 
Ethnol., Amer. Mus. Nat. Hist., N. Y. 24, 
N.Y., USA: Cul. anth. Kinship & soc. 
org.; pol. org.; cul. evol.; cul. ecol. S. 
Amer., esp. tropical forest. S 


Caro Baroja, JULIO. Ruiz de Alarcén 12, 
No. 12, Madrid, Spain. Prof. U. Coimbra, 
Portugal. Ethnol. Hist. of com. technol. 
Basques, N. Afr., S. Eur. E-M 


CARPENTER, C. R. 405 Old Main, University 
Park., Pa. Prof. Psych., Penn State U. 
Primatology, mass media, communications 
of primates, naturalistic studies. Tropical 
belt where primates live. 


CARPENTER, EDMUND. 18238 Plummer St., 
Northridge, Calif., U.S.A. Ethnol., 
communication theory. Eskimo lang., art, 
thought; communication models. Cana 
dian arctic. N 


Carrasco, Pepro. Dept. Anth. & Sociol., U. 
Cal., Los Angeles 24, Cal., U.S.A. As. Prof. 
Ethnol., soc. anth. Soc. org., comp. 
insts., integration of ethnol. & hist. ma- 
terials. Mid. Amer. S 


CARRINGTON, JOHN F. B.M.S. Yakusu, Stan- 
leyville BP 147, Congo. Missionary, Bap- 
tist Missionary Soc. Ethnomusicol.; ling. 
“Talking” instruments; Bantu _ langs. 
Congo & surrounding couns. F 


CARSON, WILLIAM Morriss, USAOM/Bag- 
dad, Dept. of State, Washington 25, D.C., 
U.S.A. Soc. (pol.) anth. Pol. org.; indus- 
trialization & peasants (preliterate). Mid. 
Kast, U. K. Philippines. E-M-1 
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Carter, GEorGE. Prof. Geogr., Johns Hop- 
kins U., Baltimore 18, Md., U.S.A. Arch., 
geogr., soils, ethnobotany. Antiquity of 
man in Amer., origin & spread of Amer. 
Indian agr., trans-Pac. diffusion. W. Amer. 

N 

DE CARVALHO, GERARDO A. Av. N. S. Copa- 
cabana 445, Apt. 802, Rio de Janiero, 
Brazil. Prof. Ethnogr., Mus. Hist. Na- 
cional. Ethnogr., cul. anth. Accult. Cen 
tral & S. Amer., esp. Brazil. Ss 


DE CARVALHO, J. HERCULANO. Rua Augusto 
Rocha 7, Coimbra, Portugal. Prof., U. 
Coimbra. Gen. & Romance ling. Phonol- 
ogy, “Sachen u. Worter” method; contacts 
of langs. (creoles). Ibero-Romance langs., 
Portuguese-speaking areas overseas. I-S 

CASAGRANDE, JOSEPH B. 230 Park Ave., N.Y. 
17, N.Y., U.S.A. Staff Mem., Soc. Sci. Rsc. 
Coun. Cul. anth.; ling; related soc. scis. 
Psycholing.; ethnoling.; field methods; 
theory; accult. & soc. change; intermed. 
socs.; support & org. of training & rsc. 
Indians of N. Amer. , 


Caso, ALFONSO. 254 Av. Central, Tlacopac, 
Villa Obregon 20, México. Dir. Inst. Natl. 
Indigenista. Arch., applied anth. Calen- 
dar, writing, codices, ceramic; soc. change; 
comm. dev. Mesoamer. S 


CASPAR, FRANZ. Eyhof 10, Ziirich 9, Switzer- 
land. Psychol. Accult., cul. & pers. S. Amer. 
Ss 


CASTANY, GILBERT. Bur. of Geol. & Mining 
Rsc., 74, rue de la Fédération, Paris 15, 
France. Geol. France, N. Afr., Italy. E 

bE CasTILLo, HELIA. Prof. Soc. Sci., Sch. So- 
ciol & Anth., U. Central de Venezuela, 
Caracas, Venezuela. 


Castro Faria, Luiz. Rua Desembargador 
Oliveira Machado 8, Apt. 201, Niteroi, Est. 
do Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. Prof. Anth., 
Mus. Nac. Arch., phys. anth., S. Amer., 
Brazil. S 


CATAPUSAN, BENICIO T. 47 S. Lawin St., 
Quezon City, Philippines. Mem., Board of 
Natl. Educ., UNESCO Philippine Comm. 
Sociol., soc. anth. Soc. rsc., cul, sociol. 1 


CatraNnacn, Georce §., JR. Arch., U.S. Natl. 
Park Serv., Box 12, Mesa Verde Natl. Park, 
Mesa Verde, Colo., U.S.A. Arch.Gen. arch., 
geochron. Southwest U.S.A., Mexico. N-S 


CaupiItL, Witwutam. Lab. Socio-environ- 
mental Studies, Nat. Inst. Mental Health, 
Bethesda 14, Md., U.S.A. Anth. & med.; 
cul. & pers.; applied anth. Japan. Oo 


CaupMoNnT, JOHN. Aptdo. Nac. 12-45, 
Bogota, Colombia. Prof. Ling., U. Peda- 
gogica Nac. Femenina, Dir., Centro de 
Investigaciones _Linguisticas, Bogota. 
Ethnogr., ling., philol., acoustics & 
phoniatry. Descriptive & comp. ling., 
physiological & acoustical analysis of 
speech romance & Far Eastern philol. 
Amer. esp. Colombia, Japan. O-S 


CEDILLO, VALENTIN G. College, Laguna, 
Philippines. As. Training Officer, Rsc. Co 
ordinator, PACD, Pres. As. on Comm. 
Dev.; Former As. Prof. Rural Sociol., U. 
Philippines. Rural sociol., cul, anth., 
group dynamics & human relats. Soc. & 
kinship system, comm. dev. soc, & cul. 
change. Philippines. I 
CeRNY, MILAN. As. Prof., Anth. Lab., Pal- 
ack¥ U., Kiizkovského 10, Olomouc, 
Czechoslovakia. Phys. anth. Osteol., cra- 
niol., reconstruction of stature from long 
bones, legal anth. 


CERRUTI, MARCELLO. Via della Stazione 
Tuscolana 116, Rome, Italy. Caves, in- 
sects and their distribution, relative paleo- 


zoogeogr. Latium, Abruzzi, Sardinia, Italy. 

E 
CERULLI, Enrico. 11 via Lavanio, Rome, 
Italy. Pres., Italian Anth. Inst. Ethnol. 
Afr., Asia (espec. Mid. East). M 


CHAFE, WALLACE L. Bur. Amer. Ethnol., 
Smithsonian Inst., Washington 25, D.C., 
U.S.A. Ling. Amer. Indian langs., esp. 
Iroquoian, Caddoan. N 

Cuacuta, W. K. P.O.B. 2072, Kampala, 
Uganda, E. Afr. Lect. in Anat., Makerere 
Col. Med. Sch. Phys. anth. (dentition). 
Comp. dental morphol., gen. embryology. 


CHAMPE, JOHN L. 1917 S. 27 St., Lincoln 2 


Nebr., U.S.A. Prof. & Chrmn., Anth. 
Dept., U. Nebraska. Arch., ethnohist. 
Great Plains, N. Amer. N 


CHANCE, NORMAN A. As. Prof. Anth., U. 
Okla., Norman, Okla., U.S.A. Soc. anth. 
Cul. change, accult., inter-ethnic relats., 


theory. Arctic. N 


CHANDRADIBYA, VANNI. Lect., Chulalong- 
korn U., Bangkok, Thailand. Cul. anth. 
Lit., ling., folklore. I 


CHANDRALOKESH, J 22, Hauz Khas Enclave, 
New Delhi 16, India. Sec., Intn’l. Acad. 
of Indian Cul. New Delhi. Arch. Indian 
& Tibetan cul. & hist. India, Tibet. A-I 


CHANG, KWANG-CHIH. Peabody Mus., Har- 
vard U., Cambridge 38, Mass., U.S.A. 
Arch. Arch. interpretation, neol. arch. E. 
Asia. Oo 


CHAO, YUEN R. 1059 Cragmont Ave., Berke- 
ley 8, Cal., U.S.A. Prof., U. Cal. Ling. 
Chinese. oO 

CHAPLIN, JAMES Harvey. P.O.B. 124, Liv- 
ingstone, N. Rhodesia. Inspector of Monu- 
ments. Arch., rock art. Psychol., race 
relats., soc. change. Cent. Afr. & surround- 
ing areas. F 

CHAPMAN, Cart H. 211 Edgewood, Colum- 
bia, Mo., U.S.A. Prof. Anth. & Dir., Amer. 
Arch., U. Missouri. Arch. Osage Indians 
(ethography, hist., arch.) , salvage arch., 
state & local arch. socs. Midwest of U.S.A. 

N 


CHAPMAN BAupDEz, ANNE. 86 rue du Cherche 
Midi, Paris 6, France. Ethnol. Prim. 
econ., soc. struct., mythol. Mesoamer. § 

CHARD, CHESTER S. As. Prof. Anth., U. Wis., 
Madison, Wis., U.S.A. Cul. hist., arch. 
Old World origins & relats. of New World 
culs., Stone Age arch., hist. ethnogr. Soviet 
Asia, N. Pac. A-P 


CHARLES, REV. HENRI. Col. Notre Dame de 
Jamhour, Beirut, Lebanon. Prof., Inst. des 
Lettres Orientales. Phys. anth., ethno- 
soc. & folklore, ling. (naut. Arabic). No- 
madism, Thalassography. Near E. & Arab. 
Peninsula. M 


CHATTERJEE, B.K. 60/1B Chakraberia Rd. 
N., Calcutta 20, India. Supt. Anth., Dept. 
Anth., Gov. of India. Phys. anth., pre- 
hist. arch., soc. anth. Somatometry, socio- 
cul. org., Palaeo. & Neol. primate & human 
remains. Far East, Mid. East. M-O 


CHATTOPADHYAY, KSHITISH PRASAD. 2 Palm 
Pl., Calcutta 19, India. U. Prof., Head. 
Dept. Anth., Calcutta U. Cul. anth., 
application of statistics to anth. Khasis of 
Assam, Korkus of Madhya Pradesh (Bom- 
bay), Santals of Bengal, Behar, Orissa, 
rural peasants & industrial workers, Ben- 
gal. 


CHAUHAN, Brij Raj. 174 Bhupalpura, 
Udaipur (Rajasthan), India. Soc. anth., 
rural sociol., soc. theory. Rural analysis, 
applied anth., soc. change. Uttar Pradesh, 
Madhya Pradesh, Rajasthan, India. I 
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Cuénc, Tf-k'uN. 166, Chesterton Rd., Cam- 
bridge, England. U. Lect. in Far Eastern 
Art & Arch., U. Cambridge. Arch. 
Prehist. & early hist. China. Oo 


Cui, Li. Dir., Inst. Hist. & Philol., Acad. 
Sinica, Nankang, Taipei, Taiwan, China. 
Arch., Chinese Bronze Age. Asia, esp. 
China & her immediate neighbors. Oo 


CHIAPPELLA, V. GINETTA. Via Giulio Cac- 
cini, 1, Rome, Italy. Inspett. Mus. Arch. 
Ligure; Amministratore, Inst. Italiano di 
Paleont. Umana. Paleol. & Neol. arch. 
Medit. 


Cuittick, NEVILLE. Conservator of Antiq. 
Dept. Antiq., Bogamoyo, Tanganyika. 
Arch. Sudan, E. Africa (esp. coast), Arabia, 
Mid. East, E. Mediterranean. F-M 


Cuiva, Isac. 58, Bd. Montparnasse, Paris 15, 
France. Attaché de recherches du CNRS, 
Lab. d’Ethnographie Francaise. Ethnol., 
rural sociol. Rural communs., traditional 
soc. orgs. France, Europe. 


CHOCHOL, YAROMiR. M. Strana-Letenska 4, 
Prague 1, Czechoslovakia. Head, Dept. 
Anth., Arch. Inst. Anth. Dev. of man 
in Bohemia. Central Eur., esp. Bohemia. 

E 
CuHoE, Hackeny. As. Prof., Seoul Natl. U., 
Suwon, Korea. Arch. Inscriptions, folk- 
lore. E. Asia. Oo 


Cuopra, SHiV RAy Kumar. 14 Todar Mal 
Rd., New Delhi 1, India. U. Reader in 
Anth., Punjab U., Chandigarh. Phys. 
anth., palaeo-anth., comp. anat., primates. 
India, Far East, Africa. I-0-F 


CuHousBert, Georces. Head, Geol. Office of 
Morocco, Rabat, Morocco.  Stratig. Mo- 
rocco. M 


CHuown, Bruce. 735 Notre Dame Ave., 
Winnipeg 3, Canada. Director, RH Lab., 
U. Manitoba. Phys. anth. Blood groups, 
haemolytic disease in newborn. America 
(espec. Canada). 


CHOWNING, ANN. Instr. Anth., Dept. Anth., 
Barnard Col., Columbia U., New York 27, 
N.Y., U.S.A. Cul. anth., arch. Soc. org., 
folklore, Melanesian langs., arch. of Maya 
area, anth. of Oceania. Melanesia., Mid. 
Amer. P-S 


CHRETIEN, C. Doucras. 746 Keeler Ave., 
Berkeley 8, Calif., U.S.A. Prof. Ling., 
U. California. Ling. Malavo-Polynesian 
langs., esp. Philippine langs. I 


CHRISTENSEN, BonpiL. 5 de Mayo 46-4, Mex- 
ico 1, D.F., Mexico. Treas., Soc. Mexicana 
de Antr. Ethnol. Sierra de Puebla, Mexico. 

Ss 


CHRISTENSEN, Dieter. Berlin-Lichterfelde, 
Gardeschiitzenweg 71-101, Germany (F. 
R.). Mus. fiir V6lkerkunde. Ethno- 
musicol., ethnol. Folk music of near E., 
S. E. Eur., Oceania: musical instruments: 
ethnogr. of Near & Mid. E. E-M-P 


CHRISTIANSEN, REIDAR TH. 16 Homans vei, 
Blommenholm, Norway. Prof. Folklore 
& ethnol. of: oral tradition, legends, cus- 
tom & belief; dev., interplay of internatl. 
& local elements. Celtic, Irish, Scotch; 
Scandinavian, Lapp & Finnish tradition. 
N. Europe. E 


CIGLIANO, Epuarpo Mario. General Paz 525, 
Quilmes, Bs. As., Argentina. Prof., Fac. 
Nat: Sa., U. Nac. La Plata. Arch. 
Preceramic & agricultural pottery epochs. 
N. E. & S. Argentina. 


CIHAK, Muprk RaApomir. Praha 2, Unemoc- 
nice 3, Czechoslovakia. As., Dept. of Anat., 
Charles U. Anat., phys. anth. Comp. 
anat., evol. (ontogenetic and phylogenetic) 
of muscles & limbs in gen. 
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CrpriANI, Lip10. Via del Larione 8, Florence, 
Italy. Anth., U. Florence. Phys. anth., 
ethnol., ethnic psychol. Anth. of Africa, 
Asia, Andaman Is. I-F 


CLAERHOUT, ADRIAAN G.H. 244 Groenenda- 
allann, Antwerp, Belgium. As. Curator, 
Ethnografisch Mus., Antwerp. Primitive 
art. Africa. 

CLARK, JOHN DeEsMoND. Dir., Rhodes-Liv- 
ingstone Mus., Box 124, Livingstone, N. 
Rhodesia. Arch. Old World arch. 
(Pleistocene & early Recent); ethnogr. 
hist.; control & preservation of antiquities. 
Africa (sub-Saharan, S. Cent.). 


Crark, JOHN G. D. U. Mus. of Arch. & 
Ethnol., Downing St., Cambridge, Eng- 
land. Prof. Arch., Cambridge U. Prehist. 
arch. 


CLARK, MARGARET. 7024 Chabot Rd., Oak- 
land 18, Cal. Rsc. Anth., Lect. in Public 
Health, Sch. of Public Health, U. Cal., 
Berkeley 4, Cal. Cul. anth. Applied 
anth, in public health; prim. & folk med.; 


Mexican-Amer. cul., Navajos. Latin 
Amer., Southwest U.S.A. N-S 
CLARK, WILFRID EpwArRD LE Gros. Prof. 


Anat., Oxford U., S. Parks Rd., Oxford, 
England. Phys. anth. 


CLAUSON, GERARD. 28 Kensington Court 
Gardens, London W. 8, England. Tur- 
cology, esp. hist. of Turkish lang. & arch. 
of Turkish peoples. Eurasia, incl. Asia 
Minor. E-M 


CLEMENT, PteRRE. 9, r. du Pré-aux-Clercs, 
Paris 7°, France. Chargé de Mission au 
Service des Etudes Econ. du Ministere des 
Finances, Paris. Soc. & cul. anth. Accult. 
& soc. change; urbaniz. & econ. dev.; rural 
& urban migration & sociol.; value sys 
tems; rels. between anth., sociol, soc. 
psych. & econ.; field work methods; 
ethnogr. movies. France, Afr., underdev. 
coun, : 


CLIFTON, JAMES A. Tri-Ethnic Proj. of U. 
Colorado, Box 626, Ignacio, Colo., U.S.A. 
Rsc. Ac. & As. Prof., U. Colorado. — Soc. 
anth. Cross cul. study of pers., projective 


tests, family org., comm. studies, cul. 
change. Contemp. N. Amer. Indian, 
Micronesia. N-P 


CLoss, ALots. Wilkenburggasse 30, Graz, 
Austria. Prof. Ethnol., U. Graz. Theory, 
ethnohist., relig. Arch. background of na- 
tives, evol. 


COBLENZ, WERNER. Dir., Landesmus. fiir 
Vorgeschichte, Japanisches Palais, Dres- 
den N 6, Germany. Prehist. Germany 
(Saxony). 


CoperF, HELEN. Ac. Prof. Anth., Vassar 
Col., Poughkeepsie, N.Y., U.S.A. Cul. 
anth. Cul., hist., cul. change, prim. econ., 
pers. & cul. N. W. coast, U.S.A. N 

Cor, MicHAEL D. Yale U., 
Conn., U.S.A. As. Prof. Arch. Formative 
stage & beginnings of ceremonial life. 
Mid. America to N. Peru. ; 

Coe, WiLti1aAM. As. Curator, Amer. Section, 
U. Mus., 33rd & Spruce, Philadelphia 4, 
Pa., U.S.A. Arch. America, Mid. America. 


New Haven, 


N-S 
COGHLAN, HERBERT H. Curator, Borough 
Mus., Newbury, Berkshire, England. 


Chrmn., R.A.[. Ancient Mining & Metals 
Comm. _ Arch., technol. of metals in an- 
tiquity. England, Ireland, W. Europe. E 


COHEN, DaAvip. 6 rue Louvois, Viroflay 
(Seine et Dise), France. Attaché, Centre 
Natl. de la Recherche Sci., Paris, France. 
Ling., sociol. & soc. anth. Gen. & semitic 
ling., sociol. of Arabic world (mainly N. 
Afr.). N. Afr., E. Afr., Near East. F-M 


COHEN, Marcev. 20 r. Joseph Bertrand 
Viroplay, Seine et Oise, France. Dir. 
d’etudes, l’Ecole practique des Hautes 
Etudes (Sorbonne); Prof. honoraire, 
l'Ecole des Langues orientales. _Ling., 
ethnol., soc. Gen. ling., hamito-semitic 
ling., Fr. ling. Ethiopian and Fr. terr. E-M 


COHEN, RONALD. Dept. Anth., U. Toronto, 
Toronto, Canada Lect. U. Toronto. Soc. 
anth. Soc. change, methodol., econ. anth. 
Africa, W. Africa. F 


COHEN, YEHUD!I. 130 Pelham Rd., New 
Rochelle, N.Y., U.S.A. Lect., Columbia U. 
Pers., soc. struct., ethnol. Relig., pol. 
org., peasantry, soc. change, comm. 
truct. 


CoHN, BERNARD. 320 Beresford Rd., Roch- 
ester, N.Y., U.S.A. Soc. anth. Soc. & cult. 
change, ethnogr., legal & pol. systems. S. 
Asia. 

Coun, Werner. P.O.B. 83, Ashland, Wis., 
U.S.A. Head, Dept. of Sociol., Northland 
Col. Sociol., soc. stratification, — relig. 
Sociol. of relig. U.S.A. N 


Co_sy, BENJAMIN N. 161 Hancock St., 
Cambridge 39, Mass., U.S.A. Rsc. Ac., Lab. 
of Soc. Relat., Harvard U. Cul. anth. 
Values, ethnic relat., oral lit. and folk 
sayings. Mesoamer. Ss 


Cote, DesMonp T. Prof., Dept. Bantu 
Lang., U. of the Witwatersrand, Johannes- 
burg, S. Afr. Ling. Phonol., morphol., 
lexicography, esp. of Bantu and Khoisan 
lang. Afr., esp. Bantu, Khoisan F 


Cote, SONIA. 23 Whitehead’s Grove, Lon- 
don S.W.3, England. — Prehist., Palaeol. 
to Neol. Afr., E. Afr. F 


CotiaeR, Paut. 75 r. des Trois Tilleuls, 
Bruxelles 17, Belgium. Ethnomusicol. 


COLLETTE, ALBERT. B.P. 1801 Elisabethville, 
Katanga, Congo. Prof., U. officielle du 
Congo belge et du Ruanda-Urundi. 
Psychol. (child & adolescent, dynamic, 
clinical), European, Afr. child pers. and 
dev. Afr. (Congo). F 


Co.uier, DONALD. Cur., S. Amer. Arch. & 
Ethnol., Chicago Nat. Hist. Mus., Chicago 
5, Ill, U.S.A. Arch., ethnol. Cul. hist., 
rise of civ., technol. New World, espec. 
Andes, Mesoam., w. N. Amer. N-S 


CoLiier, MALCOLM. 5632 Kimbark Avenue, 
Chicago 37, Ill., U.S.A. Soc. org., ethnol. 


Navajo, Southwest U.S.A. N 
Couiins, Henry B. Anth., Smithsonian 
Inst., Washington 25, D.C., U.S.A. Arch., 
phys. anth., prim. art. Arctic. N 


COLLins, JUNE M. General Delivery, Ro- 
chester, Mich., U.S.A. Soc. anth., ethnol. 
Problems of cul. change, use of cul. as a 
master concept vs. soc. struct., cul. stability 
& continuity, law, interdisciplinary analy- 
sis of motivational rsc., applied cul. anth. 
N. Amer. Indian. 


Cotuins, SypNEY F. Dept. Soc. Anth., 3 
Buccleuch PI., University, Edinburgh 8, 
Scotland. Lect. Sr. Grade. Soc. anth. 
Relig., educ., leadership, race relats. Eth- 
nic groups. Britain, W. Indies (Jamaica). 


E-S 
CoLson, ELIZABETH. Prof. Anth., Dept. 
Anth., Brandeis U., Waltham, Mass., 


U.S.A. Soc. anth. Pol. & kinship org., soc. 
change. Afr., N. Amer. F-N 


Co.ton, Harotp S. P.O.B. 601, Flagstaff, 
Ariz., U.S.A. Dir. Emeritus, Mus. of N. 
Ariz. Arch. Prehist. ceramics southwestern 
U.S.A. 


Comas, JUAN. Inst. de Historia, Ciudad 
Universitaria, Mexico 20, D.F., Mexico. 


CURRENT ANTHROPOLOGY 


Prof., U. Nac. Mexico. 
anth., race, Indianism, applied anth. Latin 
Amer. 


Paleoanth. Phys. 


CombBiER, JEAN A. Romanéche-Thorins, 
Sadne-et-Loire, France. Dir. régional des 
Anth. prehist. Quaternary geol., Palaeol. 
arch., paleontol. France, esp. E. France. E 


Comnaire, JEAN. Box 3007, Addis Ababa, 
Ethiopia. Soc. anth. Urbaniz., peasant 
socs., gov., relig. Haiti, Congo, S. W. Ni- 
geria. F-S 
Compton, Care B. 5133 NT, Denton, Tex., 
U.S.A. Dir., Inst. Interamer. Cul. anth., 
arch. Psychohist., art hist., “Man & His 
Works.” From W. Mexico radiating out. § 


ConkKLin, Harowp C. As. Prof. Anth., Co- 

lumbia U., New York 27, N.Y., U.S.A. 
Ethnol., ling. Ethnosci., cul. & environ- 
ment, ethnogr. method, lang. & cul. Phil 
ippines, Indonesia, S. E. Asia. 


Conran, JACK RANDOLPH. Ac. Prof., Dept. 
Soc. & Anth., Southwestern-at-Memphis 
U., Memphis, Tenn., U.S.A. Cul. anth. 
Cul. & pers. (natl. character, ethnopsy- 
chol.), arts. Spain. 9 


CONSTANTINO, Ernesto. Dept. Oriental 
Lang., U. Philippines, Diliman, Rizal, 
Philippines. As. Prof., U. Philippines. 
Ling.; Philippine langs. & other S. E. 
Asian langs. Philippines & S. E. Asia. I 


Cooke, Basit §. Reader in Stratigraphic 
Geology, U. Witwatersrand, Johannes- 
burg, S. Africa. Quaternary geol., mam- 
malian palaeontology. Arch., phys. anth. 
in Quaternary. Africa S. of Sahara. F 


Cooke, CRANMER. Mem. & Hon. Sec., Hist. 
Monuments Comm., Bulawayo, S. Rhode- 
sia. Mid. & late Stone Age arch. & cave 
paintings. S. Afr. F 


Cooutincr, Haroitp Jf. 2101 
Ave., Washington, D.C., U.S.A. Director, 
Pac. Sci. Board. Primatology. Mammal- 
ogy, conservation, Pac. Sci. Adm. Afr., 
S. E. Asia. 1-F 


Constitution 


Coon, CARLETON. Box 192, Devon, Pa., 
U.S.A. Prof. & Curator, U. Museum, U. 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. Gen. 


Coorer, KENNETH J. 290 Family Drive, 
Woodside, Calif. U.S.A. Rsc. Anth., Stan 
ford Rsc. Inst., Menlo Park. Soc. & cul. 
anth., applied anth., econ. anth. Cul. 
change, comp. values, —industrializ.- 
peasantry interaction, psychocul. factors 
in econ. dev. Mexico, U.S.A. cul. N-S 


Corkitt, NorMan L. Champion Lines, 
Khormaksar, Aden. Health Adviser, Aden 
Protectorate. Folklore of med. and 
snakes. Near E. Arab coun. M 


CoRNAGGIA Mepict CASTIGLIONI, OTTAVIO. 
Via della Moscova, 38, Milan, Italy. Prof. 
Prehist., l Milan Prehist. Italy, Po 
Valley, Eur., Anatolia, Syria, Palestine. 

E-M 


CorNELL, JOHN B. Dept. Anth., U. Texas, 
Austin, Tex., U.S.A. As. Prof. Cul. anth. 
Soc. org., soc. minorities. Japan, N. E. Asia, 
China Oo 

CoroMINAS PIANELIAS, JOsE. C. Guimera, 7, 


Banolas, Gerona, Spain. Prehist. Bafolas, 
Serina. : 


Corona OLeA, Horacio. Durango #64- 
203, Mexico 7, D. F. Mexico. Arq. del 
Dept. de Monumentos Prehispanicos del 
Inst. Nac. de Antropologia e Historia. 
Arch, hist. Cent. Mexico. Valley of Mex- 
ico, also s. of State of Mexico, Morelos & 
Guerrero. Ss 


Corpuz, Onorre D. As. Prof., Chrmn., Soc. 
Sci. Rsc. Cent., Col. of Liberal Arts, U. 
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Philippines, U.P. Post Office, Diliman, 
Rizal, Philippines. Adm. & pol. behavior. 
Pol. hist., pol., adm., pol. econ. Philip- 
pines. I 
Corraln, CLETO. As. & Prof. incaricato, Inst. 
Antr., U. Padua, Via Jappelli, 1A, Padua, 
Italy. Phys. anth., folklore. Cul., soc. 
anth., hum. fossils. Eur. E 


CorRENTI, VENEZANDO. Via Archirafi, 22, 
Palermo, Italy. Dir., Inst. Antr., U. 
Palermo. Phys anth. Growth & constitu- 
tion, nutrition, anthropometry, statistical 
methods, skeletal mechanics, applied anth. 
in sports. Italy. 


Cory, HAns. P.O.B. 256, Mwanza, Tangan- 
yika. Gov. Sociol. Soc. Anth. Tangan- 
yika. 

CoseERIU, EUGENIO. Fac. de Humanidades, 
Cerrito 73, Montevideo, Uruguay. Prof. 
of Gen. Ling. & Head, Dept. of 
Ling. Ling. Gen. grammar, phonemics, 
comp. grammar of Indo-Eur., Greek, 
Romance, Slavic langs., Amer. Spanish. 
Latin Amer., Latin & E. Eur., Balkans. 

E-S 

DE LA Costa, Horacio. Prof. Hist., Ateneo 
de Manila, P.O.B. 154, Manila, Philip- 
pines. Hist. Hist. of insts., esp. during 
Spanish period. Philippines. I 

Corter, JOHN L. 301 Sixth St., N. Wales, 
Pa., U.S.A. Regional arch., U.S. Natl. Park 
Serv. Arch. Hist. arch. (contact period 
through Amer. Revolution). E. U.S.A. N 


COUGHLIN, RICHARD J. Ac. Prof., 123 Grad. 
Sch., Yale U., New Haven, Conn. Cul. 
contact, minorities, assimilation. Asia, esp. 
S. E. Asia mainland, Hong Kong. 1-0 


CounT, Eart W. Prof. Anth., Hamilton 
Col., Clinton, N.Y., U.S.A. Phys. anth., 
mythol., bio-sociol. brain-body weight rel., 
raciol., Levantine mythol. as Weltanschau- 
ung. E. Europe. E 


Coupez, ANDRE. B.P. 3624, Elisabethville, 
Katanga, Congo. Charge de cours, U. Of- 
ficielle. Ling. Descriptive & comp. ling. 
Central Afr. 


CRESSMAN, LUTHER S. Head, Dept. Anth., U. 
Oregon, Eugene, Ore., U.S.A. Arch. 
Early man, theory. Prehist. W. U.S.A. N 


CRESSWELL, ROBERT. 4 Boul Exelmans, 
Paris 16, France. Attaché de Recherches, 
Centre Natl. de la Recherche Sci. Soc. 
anth. Technol., rural comms. Ireland. E 


CrHAK, LApistav. As. Prof., Anth. 
Palack¥ U., Kirizkovského 10, Olomouc, 
Czechoslovakia Phys. anth. Dermato- 
glyphics, legal anth. 


Lab., 


Crow ey, DANieL. Dept. Anth. & Geog., U. 
California, Davis, Calif., U.S.A. Folk 
lore, art, multicul. comms. Folktale, carni- 
val, integration of arts, popular cul., 
multple accult., ethnohist., postcolon, 
socs. Carib., British W. Indies, W. & Cent. 
Afr. F-S 


CRUXENT, JOSE MARria. Dir., Mus. de Cien- 
cias Nat. Los Caobos, Apdo. 3893, Cara- 
cas, Venezuela. Arch. Venezuela, S. Amer- 
ica, Antilles. S 

CsERMAK, GEsA. Attaché de Recherches, 
Mus. de l'Homme, Dept. d’Eur., Palais 
de Chaillot, Paris 16, France. Ethnol. 
Eur. soc. struct., material cul., esp. fishing 
& pastoral life. Eur. J 


CuBILLos CHAPARRO, JULIO CESAR. Casa 
Mosquera—Popayan, Cauca, Colombia. 
Dir., Inst. Etnol., U. del Cauca. Arch., 


soc. anth. Arch. of Tumaco, Cauca Valley, 
the Chibcha of the Cundi-boyacense 
Plateau. Colombia, Nuclear Amer. Ss 


DA CUNHA, ALBERTO XAVIER. Dir., Inst. 
Anth., Coimbra, Portugal Phys. anth. 
Palaeoanth, blood groups. Portugal. E 


CupJoer, SETH. P.O. Box 1305, Accra, Ghana, 
Afr. Med. officer, Mental Hosp. Cul. 
anth. Drumming, sculpture, poetry, tradi- 
tion & cul. change. 


Cure, ApAM. Prof. Ed., U. Col. of Ghana, 
Legon, Ghana. Soc. psych. Curriculum 
in a changing soc., soc. planning. West 
Afr., Pakistan. F-M 

CurMAN, Sicurp. Haga, Stockholm 6, 
Sweden. Dir. Gen., Board for the Care of 
Natl. Monuments of Sweden; Dir., Mus. of 
Natl. Antiq., Stockholm. Ecclesiastical 
architec. & furniture. Mus., buildings, 
Cistercian monasteries. Sweden, Europe. 


CZEKANOWSKI, JAN. Prof., U. Ponznan, Ulica 
Kanclerska 14, Poznan, Poland. Phys. 
anth., ethnol., soc. anth. Slavistic African- 
istic Eur., Cent. Afr. E-F 


D 


DAELEMAN, JAN. Waversebaan 220, Hever- 
lee, Belgium. Bantu ling. kiKéongo lang. 
F 

DAHLBERG, ALBERT. Rsc. Ac., U. Chicago, 
Box 88, 1126 E. 59th St., Chicago 37, IIL. 
U.S.A. Dental anth. Amerinds, Mid. 
East, E. Asia. 

DAHLGREN-JORDAN, BARBRO. Cerrada del 
Olivar de los Padres No. 164, Mexico 20, 
D.F., Mexico. Ethnol., Mus. Anth. 
Ethnol. & ethno-hist. Mexico, S. Amer.; 
worldview & mythol. in Mesoamer.; ethno- 
hist. cul. areas & sequences. Ss 

DAILEY, Ropert C. Lect., Dept. Anth., U. 
Toronto, Toronto 5, Canada. Phys. 
anth., arch., ethnol. Prim. med., philos. of 
sci. in anth., Eskimo ethnol. N. Amer. N 


D’ALoja, Apa. Insurgentes 404, Dpto. 7, 
Mexico 7, D. F. Escuela Natl. de Antr. e 
Hist. 


Damo, Hans. Taubchenweg 2, Leipzig C. 1, 
E. Germany. Dir., Mus. fiir V6lkerkunde. 
Ethnogr., museol. Indonesia, Oceania. 

A-O 


DAMMANN, ERNsT. Reinhardtstrasse 7, Ber- 
lin N4, Germany. Prof., Humboldt U. 
Ling., ethnol. Afr. lang., cul., relig., folk- 
lore. Afr. F 


DAMON, ALBERT. | Shattuck St., Boston 15, 

Mass., U.S.A. As. Prof., Harvard Sch. of 
Public Health. Phys. anth., internal 
med. Host factors in disease, constitu- 
tional anth. & med., occupational selec- 
tion, biotechnol. Modern man. 


DANIEL, GLYN EpMuUND. Fellow & Lect. in 
Arch., St. John’s Col., Cambridge, Eng- 
land. Ed., “Antiquity.” Prehist. arch., 
espec. W. Eur. 2500-50 B.C. W. Eur. Neol., 
Bronze Age, Hist. of arch. W. Eur. E 


DANIELSSON, BENGT E. Box 558, Papeete, 
Tahiti, Fr. Polynesia. Ac. in Anth., Bishop 
Mus. Soc. anth., cul. hist. Accult. Poly- 
nesia, esp. Fr. Polynesia. ¥ 


DANKMEIJER, JOHAN. Anatomisch-Embryo- 
logisch Lab., Wassenaarseweg, Leiden, 
Holland. Prof. of Anat. Embryology & 
Phys. Anth., U. Leiden. Anat., embryo- 
logy, genetics, phys. anth. anthropometry, 
dermatoglyphics, comp. anat. Holland, 
Indonesia, Afr. E-I-F 


DANQUAH, JOSEPH BoakyE. Author. Yiadom 
Chambers, P.O.B. 15, Accra, Ghana. So- 
ciol, ethnol. Ghana & W. Afr. races: origin 
& cul. 
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Danson, Epwarp B. Box 402, Flagstaff, 


Ariz., U.S.A. Dir., Mus. of N. Ariz. Arch. 
Arch. sequences, settlement patterns. 
Southwestern U.S.A. N 


Dark, Puivie. 12A, Farquhar Rd., Upper 
Norwood, London 8S. E. 19, England. Sr. 
Rse. Fell., U. Col., Ibadan, Nigeria, 
Cul. hist., prim. art, technol. W. Afr., 
Benin art. Mid Amer. codices (Mixtec). 
Nigeria, Oaxaca. F-S 


Dart, RAYMOND A. Med. Sch., U. Witwat- 
ersrand, Johannesburg, S. Afr. Phys. anth., 


arch. S. Afr. man-apes, prim. mankind, 
races of Afr. Southern Afr. . 
Das, T. C. 93, Ballygunge Pl., Calcutta 19, 


India. Reader in Anth., Calcutta U. Soc, 
anth., tribal life. Tribal life & welfare, 
material cul., survey of rural & industrial 
pop. E. India. 


DAUGHERTY, RICHARD D. As. Prof. Anth., 
State Col. of Wash., Pullman, Wash., 
U.S.A. Arch. Early man in New World, 
arch. of N.W. Plateau. Pac. N.W. U.S.A. N 


DAVALos HurTapo, Eusesio. Av. Defensa 
Nac. #86, Mexico 10, D.F., Mexico. Dir. 


General, Inst. Nac. Ant. & Hist. Phys. 
anth. Human paleopath. & diet. Amer. 
Mexico. Ss 


DAVENPORT, RICHARD K., JR. Rsc. Ac., Yerkes 
Labs., Orange Park, Fla., U.S.A. Psychol., 
animal behavior. 

Davies, OLiver. Reader in Arch., U. Col., 
Legon, Ghana. Arch. Afr. (esp. W. Afr.) 
Stone Age to Neol. F 


Davis, E. Mott. Dept. Anth., U. Tex., 
Austin 12, Tex., U.S.A. Rsc. Arch. & Lect. 
Arch. Arch. method & theory. U.S.A.— 
Great Plains, Caddoan. N 


Davis, Witpur A. 202414 Anacapa St., 
Santa Barbara, Calif., U.S.A. As. Cur., 
Santa Barbara Mus. of Nat. Hist. New 


world arch., phys. anth. New world pre- 
hist., early man, systematic taxonomy & 
classification, material cul., folklore, pop- 
ulation genetics. Arctic, Great Basin, 
Calif. Channel Is. N 


Day, GORDON M. Contoocook, N.H., 
U.S.A. Rsc. Ac. in Anth., Dartmouth Col., 
Hanover, N.H., U.S.A. Ling., ethno- 
botany. Algonkian langs., ethnobotany of 
N.E. tribes. N 


p’AZEVEDO, WARREN. Acting As. Prof. Anth., 
U. Cal., Berkeley, Cal., U.S.A. Soc. org 

& change, relig. & esthetics. Ethnol. W. 
Afr. (esp. Liberia), w. N. Amer. Indians. 
F-N 

Desetz, G. F. Inst. of Ethnogr., Ist Chere- 
mushkinskaia, St. #19, Moscow, U.S.S.R 
Phys. anth. Anthropometry, craniology 
chiefly ancient races of Stone, Bronze and 

Iron Ages). U.S.S.R. E-A 


Drevey, Epwarp S. Dept. Zoo., Yale U., 
New Haven, Conn., U.S.A. Prof. Biol., Dir. 
Geochronometric Lab. _Paleo-ecol.; gen. 
& hist. ecol.; C-14 dating. U.S.A., Mexico, 
Rur. E-N 


DEGENHARDT, KARL-HEINZ. Waldeyerstr. 27, 
Miinster-Westfalia, Germany. Privat-do- 
zent, Dr. med. Pediatrics, human genet- 
ics, experimental genetics. 


DEGERBOL, MAGNUS. Prof., Lab. of Quater- 
nary Zoo., Zoo. Mus., U. Copenhagen, 
Denmark. Prehist., domestication, ori- 
gin of man. 


DEGH, LINDA. Pesti Barnabas Str. 1, Buda- 
pest V., Hungary. Dozent, Ethnogr. Dept., 
U. Budapest. Ethnol., folklore Hun- 
garian and comp. Eur. ethnol. & folklore, 
myths & tales of prim. peoples & their 
function E 
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Denn, W. Prof., Dir. of Prehist. Sem., U. 
Marburg/Lahn, Biegenstr. 11, Germany 
F.R.), Old World prehist. arch. Arch. 


of the Kelten. Mid. & W. Eur. E 
DEJARNETTE, Davin L. Arch., Mound State 
Monument, Moundville, Ala., U.S.A. 
Instr. Anth., U. Ala. Arch., cul. anth., 
arch. southeastern U.S.A., Old World 
prehist., world cul. anth. N 


Dev Casritto, ALBERTO. Mallorca 305, Bar- 
celona, Spain. U. Prof. Arch. 


Dricapo, AGusTIN. Inst. Nac. Antr. & Hist., 
Cordoba 45, Colonia Roma, Mexico D.F., 
Mexico. As. Dir., New World Arch. 
Found. Arch. Preclassic to hist. periods 
in Meso Amer. arch. Regional specializa- 
tion: Chiapas, Oaxaca, Mexico. S 


Det Hoyo Caprera, EvuGENto. Inst. Tec- 
nolégico y de Estudios Superiores de 
Monterrey, Monterrey, N. L., Mexico. Cus- 
todian of the Library. Ethnogr. Early & 
colonial hist. of n.e. Mexico. N.e. Mexico 
& s. e. U.S.A. N-S 


DELPORTE, HENRI, 19, av. Libération, Mont- 
brison France. Prof. Prehist. 
arch., 


(Loire), 
esp. Paleol. 


De MARTINO, Ernesto. Via Caterina Fieschi 
1, Rome, Italy. Prof. Hist. of Religs., 
Cagliari U. Hist. & sociol. of religs., 
cul. anth. Hist. & sociol. of religs. in S. 


Italy. E 


DEMBINSKA, MARIA. ul. Mokotowska 51/53, 
Warsaw, Poland. Inst. Hist. Material Cul. 
Arch. medieval material cul. W. Eur. E 


DrsHON, SHIRLEY K. Instr., Dept. Sociol- 
U. Maryland, College Park, Md., U.S.A. 
Cul. anth. Soc. org. & kinship, comm. 
studies. Middle Amer., Southwest U.S.A., 
W. Eur. S-E 


DrsMOND, Rev. GERALD. Prof., St. Martin’s 
Col., Olympia, Wash., U.S.A. Cul. Anth. 
Childhood, educ., psychol. factors, func- 
tions. N. & S. Amer. N-S 


Devet, THorne. Dir., Ill. State Mus. 
Springfield, Tll., U.S.A. Soc. anth., arch. 
Cul. evol., reconstruction of arch. culs. in 
light of evol. U.S.A.; gen. N 


DEVEREUX, GEORGE. 200 West End Ave., 
New York 28, N.Y., U.S.A. Ac. Prof. of 
Ethnopsychiat., Temple U. Sch. of Med., 
Philadelphia, Pa. Ethnopsychiat., cul. & 
pers. Mental disorders of prim., relation- 
ship between anth. & psychoanalysis; 
psychotherapy of patients of other cul. 
Yuman tribes, Moi of Indochina. I-N 


Dewey, ALICE GrReeLey. 70 Main St., Hunt- 
ington, N.Y., U.S.A. Soc. anth. Peasant 
markets, nativistic movement in Pac., cul. 
change. S. E. Asia, Pac. I-P 


STANLEY. As. Prof. Anth., 
srandeis U., Waltham 54, Mass., U.S.A 
Cul. anth. Gen. cul. theory, state forma 
tion, prim. philos., soc. evol. W. Afr., Mid. 
East (Israel) F-M 

Dias, A. Jorcr. Av. Carlos Silva 26, St. 
Amaro de Ociras, Lisbon, Portugal. Prof. 
Cul. Anth., U. Lisbon. Cul. anth. 
Comm. studies, rural life, technol., accult. 


DIAMOND, 


Eur., Afr., Mozambique, Brazil. E-F-S 
DE DrAz UnoriA, ADELAIDA G. Prof., U. 
Central de Venezuela; Cur., Mus. de 


Ciencias Naturales, Caracas. Phys. anth. 
Genetics, somatometry, Indians of Vene 
7uela S 


DippLe, CHARLES E. Dept. Anth., U. Utah, 


Salt Lake City, Utah, U.S.A. Nahuatl 
Lang. Mexico. S 
Dick, Herspert W. Dir., Mus., Trinidad 


State Jr. Col., Trinidad, Colo., U.S.A. 


Arch. Horticul., domesticated plant rela 
tionships to arch., early man & geol, 
Spanish-Indian ceramics. $.W. U\S.A,, s. 
Colo. N 
Dirco Cuscoy, Luts. Cabildo Insular, Santa 
Cruz de Tenerife, Spain. Dir., Mus. Ar- 
queol. de Tenerife. Arch., ethnol. 
Guanche, Canary Is. M 


DieGurs, MANUEL JR. r. da Matriz 92, Bota 
fogo, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. Prof., Cath 
olic U. of Rio de Janeiro; Dir. Prog., Inst. 
of Soc. Sci. Cul. anth., sociol., folklore. 
Cul. assimilation of immigrants, rural 
sociol., regional ethnol. Brazil. S 


Berlin 
(D.R.). Custos Emeritus, 


Dietricu, W. QO. Invalidenstr. 43, 
N 4, Germany 
Paleon. Mus. 


DietscHy, HANs. Lerchenstrasse 58, Basel 
24, Switzerland. Mus. fiir V6lkerkunde, 
Basel. Cul., soc. anth., ethnol. Soc. 
struct., soc. psychol., comp. relig., hist. & 
(mer. studies. Amer., espec. Latin Amer. § 


Diccs, IRENE. Prof. Soc. & Anth., Morgan 


State Col., Baltimore 12, Md., U.S.A. 
Ethnohist. of descendants of Afrs. in 
Uruguay, Argentina, Chile. Spanish- 
speaking is., S. Amer., Afr. F-S 
Diop, ABDONLAYE. As. (sociol.), I.F.A.N., 
Dakar, Sénégal. Sociol., psychol. W. Afr. 

F 
Dr Perso, CHARLES C. Dir., Joint Casas 
Grandes Expedition, Nuevas Casas 
Grandes, Chihuahua, Mexico. Arch. 


Regional schemes of hist. continuums in 
southwest U.S.A. & N. Mex., Ariz., n. Mex- 
ico, N-S 


DiRINGER, DAvip. 50 St. Barnabas Rd., Cam- 
bridge, England. U. Lect., U. Cambridge; 
U. Prof., U. Florence. Arch., epigraphy, 
hist. of alphabet, biblical arch. Alphabet. 


DissELHOFF, H. D. Dir., Mus. fiir V6lker- 
kunde, Arnimallee 23, Berlin-Dahlem, 
Germany. Arch. N. W. Mexico. S 


Dittert, ALFRED E., JR. Lab. of Anth., P.O. 
B. 1727, Santa Fe, N.M., U.S.A. Rsc. As., 
Sch. of Amer. Rsc.; Field Dir., Navajo 
Proj. Salvage Arch.  Arch., soc. anth., 
climatology. Man's utilization of envir., 
cul. change, ceramic analysis, integration 
of other disciplines in a specific problem. 
Southwestern U.S.A. N 


Dittmer, Kunz. Schiferkampsallee 28, 
Hamburg 6, Germany. Keeper, Afr. Dept., 
Hamburgisches Mus. fiir V6lkerkunde. 
Cul. anth., gen. & Afr. ethnol. Prim. art, 
cul. relats. Am. & Old World. Sudan, 
W.Afr. F 

Dixon, Kerr. As. Prof. Anth., Long Beach 
State Col., Long Beach 4, Cal. U.S.A. 
Arch., theory & methodol., change as re- 
flected in material cul., seriation; pottery, 
textiles. Southwest U.S.A., Mid. Amer. N-S 


DOBROWLSKA, AGUIESZKA. Garncarska 5/4a 
Crawcow, Poland. Ethnol., peasant cos- 
tume, archict., art. W.Slavonic countries, 
Polish ethnol. of Pomerania & Silesia. Po- 
land & w. Slavonia. E 


DoszHansky, THEODORE. Dept. of Zoo., Co- 
lumbia U., N.Y. 27, N.Y., U.S.A Evol. 


DOCKSTADER, FREDERICK J., As. Dir., Mus. 
American Indian, Broadway & 155th St., 
N.Y. 32, N.Y., U.S.A. Ethnol. of Amer. 
Indian, mus, techniques & display. Ma- 
terial cul., ethnol., N. Amer. Southwest 
U.S.A. , 


Donce, Ernest S. Dir. Peabody Mus., Salem, 
Mass., U.S.A. Ethnogr., material cul., art, 
folklore. Oceania, Polynesia, N.E. Am. 
Indian. N-P 


CURRENT ANTHROPOLOGY 


Doize, RENEE L. 18 r. Saint Pholien, Liége, 
Belgium. Attachée de Recherches, Cent. 
Natl. Recherche Sci., Paris. Prehist., Meso- 
lithic & neolithic, France, Belg., Luxemb., 
W. Eur. ? 
DoKLADAL, MILAN. Komenského nam. 2, 
Brno, Czechoslovakia. As., Dept. Anat., 
Anth., Med. Fac. Phys. anth. Races, child 
dev., dermatoglyphics, human biol. E 


Doe, GertRuDE. Dept. Anth., Amer. Mus. 
Nat. Hist., New York 24, N.Y., U.S.A. 
Cul. anth. Kinship, soc. org., cul. hist., 
evol. of cul., pol. org., law, relig. Latin 
Amer., aborig. culs. of S. Amer. S 


DOmMOTOR, TEKLA. Pesti Barnabas utca I, 
Budapest, Hungary. U. As., Folklore Inst. 


Ethnol. Folk drama in Eur. & prim. 
culs E 
DORJAHN, VFRNON R. Dept. Anth., U. Ore., 
Eugene, Ore., U.S.A. As. Prof. Cul. 


anth., phys. anth., demography, pol. sys 
tems, relig., magic. Afr., W.Afr. F 


DORSINFANG-SMETS, ANNIE. 25, r. des Tax- 
andres, Brussels IV, Belgium. Prof., U. 
Libre de Bruxelles. Sec. adjointe Sci., Inst. 
de Sociol. Solvay (ULB). Soc. anth. 
ethnol.), arch. Cul. contact, accult., soc. 
action. Afr., Amer. F-S 


DoskociL, MILAN, Unemocnice 3, Prague 2 
Czechoslovakia. As., Dept. Anat., Caroline 


l Anat. Growth anat., anat. of child 
hood 
DostaL, WALTER, 


Rummelmardtgasse 2, 
Vienna 9, Austria, Kustos Mus. fiir Vélker- 
kunde, Vienna. Ethnol., arch. Cul.-hist. 
problems of Near Eastern peoples, esp. 
Arabs. Near East. M 


DoucLas, Mary. 22 Hillway, London N. 6, 
England. Lect. Anth., University Col., 
London, Soc. anth. Pollution concepts, 
kinship, econ, Afr., Congo, N. Rhodesia. 

F 
Downs, R. E. Rsc. Ac., Dept. Anth., 137 
Davenport Hall, U. Illinois, Urbana, IIL., 
U.S.A. Soc. anth. Soc. struct., relig. S.F 
Asia, esp. Indonesia & Malaya. a I 


Dozier, Epwarp P. Dept. of Anth., U. of 
Ariz., Tucson, Arizona, U.S.A. Soc. org., 
ling., kinship, soc. & cul. change, bilingual- 
ism, ling. change. N. Amr., esp. southwest. 

N 


Dracoo, Don W. Ac. Cur., Section of Man, 
Carnegie Mus., Pittsburgh 13, Pa., U.S.A. 
Arch., phys. anth., theory. Prehist. New 
World, esp. e. N. Amer. N 


Dreyrus, SIMONE. 46 Ave. du Bois de Ver- 
rieres, Antony, Seine, France. Attachée, 
Cent. Natl. Recherche Sci., Paris; Soc. 
anth. & ethnomusic. (Ed. recorded music, 
Mus. de l'Homme, Paris.), soc. org., age 
classes, dualism, Indians of S. Amer 
Brazil, S. Amer. Ss 


Driver, Haron E. Prof., Anth. Dept., Ind. 
U., Bloomington, Ind., U.S.A. Ethnol. 
Cross-cul. methods, application of statis- 
tics to ethnol. data, cul. areas & other 
classification systems. Cal. Indians, Indians 
of Anglo-Amer. N 


Drost, Dierricn. Kustos & Stellvertreter des 
Direktors, Mus. fiir Vélkerkunde, Taub- 
chenweg 2, Leipzig C. 1, German Demo- 
cratic Republic. Cul. anth. Technol., 
econ., museol. Afr. 


- 


Du Bots, Cora. Dept. Anth., Harvard U., 
Cambridge, Mass., U.S.A. Prof. Cul. anth. 
Pers. & cul., soc.-econ. change, values. S$. & 
S. E. Asia. I 


Du Brut, E. Luoyp. 1853 W. Polk St., Chi 
cago, Ill., U.S.A. Ac. Prof.Anat., U. of 
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Illinois. Phys. anth. Comp. anat., neuro- 
anat., evolutionary mechanisms. 


Ducey, PAut R. Dept. Sociol. & Anth., St. 

Lawrence U., Canton, N.Y., U.S.A. As. 
Prof. Cul. anth., arch. Socio-pol. org., 
arch. method & theory. N. Amer., Latin 
Amer., Old World. 


Durr, ROGER SHEPHERD. Dir., Canterbury 
Mus., Christchurch, New Zealand. Arch., 
cul. hist. Maori, Polynesian, S.E. Asian 
neol., esp. Moa hunter period. Polynesia, 
Indonesia, Formosa S$, China. I-P 


Dumont, Louis 11 r. LaGrange, Paris 5°, 
France, Prof., Ecole Pratique des Hautes 
Etudes, 6° Section. Soc. anth. India. I 
DUNN, Lestiz C. % Dr. Stephen P. Gunn, 
5SOr W. 323 St,. N.Y. 27, NY. USA: 
Phys. anth., genetic frequencies in small 
pops. Genetics & human genetic distribu- 
tions, 


DUNNING, R. W. Ac. Prof., U. Manitoba, 
Winnipeg, Canada. Soc. anth., Algon- 
kian & Eskimo ethnol. N 


Durertuis, C. Westey. Ac. Prof., Clinical 
Anth., School of Med., Western Reserve 
U., Cleveland 6, Ohio, U.S.A. Constitu- 
tional anth. Somatotyping. U.S.A. N 


Duprouy, Water. Aptdo. 328, Caracas, 
Venezuela, S.A. Pres. ad hon of Comision 
Indigenista Nac., Ministerio de Justicia, 
Caracas; Cur. of Ethnogr. (ad hon), Mus. 
de Ciencias, Caracas. Ethnol., ethnogr. 
(Venezuela), Indian affairs adm. Crossing 
of races; Venezuelan Indians, arch., folk- 
lore, Indianist legislation; aborig. med. § 


Dupree, Louris. American Univs. Field Staff 
366 Madison Ave., New York 17, N.Y., 
U.S.A. Arch., cul. anth. Small group 
studies; distribution & culs. of Islamic 
peoples; prehist. arch. Mid. East, S. Asia. 
Islamic world from Morocco to W. Paki- 
stan. M 


DuQue-Gomez, Luts. Aptdo. 2104, Bogota, 
Colombia. Dir., Inst. Colombiano de 
Anth.  Arch., ethnohist. Colombia esp. 
San Agustin, Tierradentro, Quimbaya, 
Chibcha. Ss 


DussAN DE REICHEL, ALIcIA. Apartado 
a¢éreo 146, Cartagena, Colombia. Arch., 
cul. anth. Relats. of Colombian prehist. 
culs. with neighboring areas, creole cul. 
Colombia, esp. Carib. lowlands. S 


DyeN, Istpore. Prof. of Malayopolynesian & 
Comparative Ling. Hall of Graduate 
Studies, Yale U. New Haven, Conn., U.S.A. 
Ling. Malayopolynesian. 1-P 


Dyson, Rospert H., JR. As. Cur., Near 
Eastern Section, U. Mus., 33rd and Spruce 
St., Philadelphia 4, Pa., U.S.A. Ac., Dept. 
Anth., U. Pa. Prehist. arch. Origins of 
agr., domesticated plants & animals, Ira 


nian prehist. Near East, India M-I 
DzreEKONSKI, TApeusz. ul. Cicha 3 m. 15, 
Warsaw, Poland. Hist. of metallurgy. E 
DZIETZYKRAY-ROGALSKI, ‘TADEUSZ. P.O.B. 
108, Bialystok, Poland. U. Prof. Hum. 
Anat. & Anth. (Acad. of Med.).  Anth. of 
Poland & Egypt. E-M 


E 
Easton, Davin. Prof., Dept. Pol. Sci., U. 
Chicago, Chicago 37, Ill., U.S.A. Pol. Sci. 
Pol. life of prim. systems. Afr. F 
EBERHARD, WOLFRAM. 301 Panoramic Way, 
Berkeley 4, Cal., U.S.A., Prof. Sociol. 
Far Eastern & Turkish society (historical 
& modern); Pakistan. Folklore, cul. hist., 
comm. dev., soc. change. A-M 


EBERHART, HAL. 1738 Midvale Ave., Los 
Angeles 24, Calif., U.S.A. As. Prof. Anth., 
Los Angeles State Col. Arch., ethnol. 


Ecol., prim. technol., arch. theory & 
method. N. Amer. esp. w. U.S.A. N 


EcKERT, GEorG. OKERSTR. 8b, Braunschweig, 
Germany. Prof. modern hist., Padago- 


gische Hochschule Braunschweig. S. 
Amer., Medit. folklore. Medit. region, 
Balkans. 


Epe., MAy. 171-07 84 Rd., Jamaica 32, N-Y., 
U.S.A. Lect., New Sch. for Soc. Rsc. Cul. 
anth, Soc. org., ethics. Afr. espec. E. Afr. 


EGGAN, Frep. Prof. Anth., U. Chicago, Chi- 

cago 37, Ill., U.S.A. Soc. anth., soc. org., 
kinship, cul. hist. Amer. Indian, Philip- 
pines, S. E. Asia. N-I 
EHARA, AKtyosHI. Hongo I—1, Bunkyo-ku, 
Tokyo, Japan. Lect., Juntendo U. Phys. 
anth. Primate evol., human paleon., hu- 
man & primate anat. 


EHGARTNER, WILHELM. Burgring F., Vienna 
1, Austria. Dept. Anth., Nat. Hist. Mus. 
Phys. anth. Palaeoanth. 


EHNMARK, ERLAND. Varfrugatan 8, Lund, 
Sweden. Prof., Lund U. Comp. relig. 
Greek relig. E 
EMRENFELS, UMAR ROLF BARON Von. “Ches 
ney Hall,” Commander-in-Chief Rd., 
Madres 8, India. Head, Dept. Anth., U. 
Madras. Soc. struct., attitudinal pat- 
terns, relig. directions. Matrilineal soc. 
systems, N.-S. attitudes, changing position 
of women, accult., dress & housing. S. 
India, E. Afr., Cent. Assam. - 


EnRICcH, Ropert W. Dept. Sociol. Anth., 
Brooklyn College, Brooklyn 10, N. Y., 
U.S.A. Ac. Prof. Phys. anth., Old World 
arch. European Neol., cul. areas through 
time. Mid. East, Cent. Eur., Balkans. E-M 


EHRMANN, WINsTON. Prof. Sociol., Peabody 
306, Dept. Sociol. & Anth., U. Fla., Gaines- 
ville, Fla., U.S.A. Human sexual be- 
havior (sociol. approach). 


von Eickstept, Econ. Dir., Anth. Inst., U. 
Mainz, Mainz, Germany (F.R.). Phys. 
anth., psychol. anth. Descent, varieties of 
Homo, pop. biol. 


E1DHEIM, HARALD. Etnogr. Mus., Oslo, Not 
way. Soc. anth, Lapps, arctic peoples, cul. 
contact, sociol. E-A 


EIsELEY, LorEN C. Box 14, Bennett Hall, 
U. Pa., Philadelphia, Pa., U.S.A. 

FISENREICH, BritTA. 2 rue Wilhelm, Paris 
16. France. Intn’l. Bibl. of Soc. and Cul 
inth. Anth. documentation. 


EIsENSTADT, SAMUEL N. Prof. Sociol., 
Chrmn. Dept., Hebrew U., Jerusalem, Is- 
rael. Soc. anth., soc. change. Comp. stud- 
ies in soc. struct. (age groups, pol. & soc. 
org.) underdey. coun., cul. contact. —_~ 


E1sces, Dierer. Berlin-Dahlem, Arnimallee 


23, Germany (D.R.). Mis. Fir Volker 
kiinde. Arch. Peruvian arch. S 
EIsNER, JAN. NabieZi Legii 37, Praha 


Smichov, Czechoslovakia. 


Exe, Asupu YesuFu. Chief, Information 
Office, Ministry of Home Affairs, Ibadan, 
Nigeria. Soc. & phys. anth. Race, justice. 
Gorpon F. Curator of Arch., 
Mus. Nat. Hist., N.Y. 24, N.Y., 
Arch. Mexico, Cent. Amer. Ss 


EKHOLM, 
Amer. 
U.S.A. 


ELKIN, A, PETER. Emeritus Prof. Anth., U. 
Sydney, Sydney, N. S. W., Aust. Ed., 
Oceania. Soc. anth. Soc. org., relig., phys. 
anth, Aust., New Zealand. P 
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ELMBERG, JOHN-ERIK. DObelnsgatan 6511, 
Stockholm Va, Sweden. Field ethnol., 
Ethnogr. Mus., Stockholm. Cul. anth. 
Trade, ethno-ling. Indonesia, New Guinea. 

I-P 
ELMENDORF, WILLIAM W. As. Prof., Dept. 
Sociol. & Anth., Washington State U. 
Pullman, Wash., U.S.A. — Ethnol., ling. 
Ethnol. of Pac. nw. Indian groups, 
relat. of cul. & soc., extraling. factors in 
lang. change. N. Amer. N 


EMBER, MELVIN. 2712 Colston Drive, Chevy 
Chase 15, Md., U.S.A. Rsc. Anth., Lab. 
of Socio-environmental Studies, Natl. Inst. 
of Mental Health, Bethesda 14, Md., 
USS.A. Soc. anth. Pol. behavior, kin 
groups, econ., cross-cul. rsc. methodol., 
soc. psychol. Oceania, esp. Polynesia, Afr. 

F-P 
EMILIANI, Cesare. Ac. Prof. Marine Geol., 
Marine Lab., U. Miami, 1 Rickenbacker 
Causeway, Virginia Key, Miami 49, Fla., 
U.S.A.  Pleist. geol. Paleotemperature, 
marine stratig. 


EMLEN, JOHN T. Prof. Zoo., Dept. Zoo., U. 
Wisconsin, Madison, Wis., U.S.A. Ani- 
mal sociol., ethnol., organic evol. Great 
apes under nat. conditions. Afr. F 


Emor!, Itsuo. % Mr. F. Ishihara, Kami- 
takada 1-47, Nakano-ku, Tokyo, Japan. 
Lect., Meiji U., Tokyo. Soc. anth., sociol. 
of law. Soc. org., (esp. marriage, family 
form, kinship system, age class, secret soc.), 
prim. econ. & law. Oceania, S. E. Asia, 
Japan, Okinawa. 1-O-P 


Emory, KENNETH P. Anth., B.P.Bishop 
Mus., Honolulu 17, Hawaii, U.S.A. Arch. 
& ethnol. (Oceania). Ethnol., arch., Glot- 
tochron. (Polynesia). 3 


Emre, A. Cevat. Chief of Grammar & Ety- 
mology Dept., Turkish Ling. Inst., 
Istanbul, Turkey. (retired). Prehist. of 
Turkish lang. & cul., humanities, comp. 
studies (phonetics of Turkish idioms). 
Turkish morphol., nominal forms, the 
origin of Turkish alphabet, the problem 
of Turkish & langs. parenthood, creators 
of the more ancient civ. of Oriental Turk- 
estan, etc. M 


EMSHEIMER, ERNsT. Cur., Musikhistoriska 
mus., Slottsbacken 6, Stockholm, Sweden. 
Ethnomusicol. Cent. Asia, Siberia, Cau- 
casia, Cent. Balkans. A-E 


Van Emsr, Perer. Kamperfoeliestr. 14, 
Bussum, Netherlands. Staff mem., Gro 
ningen U., Groningen. Cul. anth. Econ. 
anth., art. Oceania, S. Amer., esp. Brazil. 

P-S 

ENCARNACION, VICENTE JR. 1463 Area 17, U. 
Philippines, Quezon City, Philippines. 
Field Evaluator, Comm. Dev. Rsc. Coun., 


U. Philippines. Sociol., cul. change, 
accult. 


ENGERRAND, GrorRGE C. Prof. Anth., U. 
Texas, Austin 12, Tex., U.S.A. Fossil 
man, human races, arch. of Latin Amer. 
Latin Amer. S 


EPHIMOV, ALEXEY VLADIMIROVICH. Lenin- 
skiy Prospect 61, flat 6, Moscow 13-134, 
U.S.S.R. Corresponding mem., Acad. of 
Scis. of U.S.S.R. Chief, Amer. section, Inst. 
of Ethnogr. Hist. & cartography of 
geogr. discoveries, formation of Amer. na- 
tion. Early relat. between N. E. Asia & 
Amer. A-N 


Epstein, ARNOLD L. Dept. Anth., Aust. Natl. 
U., Canberra, A.C.T., Aust. Rsc. Fell. 
Soc. anth., esp. urbaniz., soc. change. 
Emerging urban comms. of N. Rhodesia; 
Rabaul, New Britain; Cent. Afr.; Mela- 
nesia (New Guinea). F-P 
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EPSTEIN, JEREMIAH F. As. Prof. Anth., Dept. 
Anth., U. Texas, Austin 12, Texas, U.S.A. 
Arch. Early man, flint technol., New 
World civ. Central Amer., nw. Mexico. 

S 


ERASMUS, CHARLES. Ac. Prof., Dept. Sociol. & 
Anth., U. North Carolina, Chapel Hill, 
N.C., U.S.A. (To July 1960: Visiting As. 
Prof., Dept. Anth., Yale U., New Haven, 
Conn., U.S.A.) Soc. & applied anth. Cul. 
change, peasantry, underdev. areas. Latin 
Amer. S 

Erpopt, JozseF. Filler u. 50/A, Budapest II, 


Hungary. Docent. Uralic & Hungarian 
ling. Lang. & ethnogr. 


ERDTMAN, GUNNAR. Prof., Palynological 
Lab., Nybodagatan 5, Stockholm-Solna, 
Sweden. Vegetational & climatic condi- 
tions during earliest hist. of mankind, ac- 
cording to pollen-analytical investigations. 
Worldwide. 


ERIKSEN, HERTHA. Lect., Anat., Med. Sch., 
Johannesburg, S. Afr. Phys. anth. 
Bantu-speaking Negroes, S. Afr. F 


Ertkson, G. E. As. Prof. Anat., Harvard 
Med. Sch., Boston 15, Mass., U.S.A. Phys. 
anth. Comp. biol. of man & primates, hist. 
of anat. & primatology, bibl. New World, 
tropics in gen. 

ERIXAN, SiGURD. Ormiangsgatan 63, Stock- 
holm-Viallingby 3, Sweden. U. Stockholm, 
Nordiska Mus., Stockholm. Cul. & soc. 
anth. of Eur. Settlements, housing, soc. 


cul., peasants of Scandinavia. E 
ErticH, VERA S. Mlinarska 6, Zagreb, Yugo- 
slavia. Cul. anth. Family relations, 


changing family in rural Yugoslavia com 
par. with Latin Amer., esp. Mexico. Yugo- 
slavia, Balkans, Latin Amer. E-S 


EscALANTE, RoBERTO. Ponciano Arriaga 6-7, 
Mexico, D.F., Mexico. Pasante, Inst. de 
Antr. Ling., lexico-statistics, ethnol., 
folklore. Mexico. S 


FscaLoNA RAMos, ALBERTO. Calzada Tacu- 
bava 95, Mexico, D.F., Mexico. Prof., U. 
Nac. de Mexico. Arch. Mayan chron. Yu- 
catan. (Mexico), Peten (Guatemala). S 


EspEjo-NUNeEz, Jutio. Aptdo. 3645, Lima, 
Peru. Chief of Explorations & Exhibitions, 
Mus. de Antr. y Arqueol. Arch. & 
museography. Andean arch. S 


EssENE, FRANK J. Prof. & Head, Dept. Anth., 
U. Ky., Lexington, Ky., U.S.A. Ethnol, 
applied anth., Educ. adm., econ., accult. 
Eskimo, U.S.A.: Navajo, Basin, N.Cal. N 


Este, Leo A. Ac. Prof., Dept. Anth., Ohio 
State U., Columbus 10, Ohio, U.S.A. 
Phys. anth., Pacific cul. Fossil man, race, 
race mixture, human evol., Pacific ethnol. 

P 

EstEvVA FABREGAT, CLAUDIO. Ave. de Amér. 
no. 17, 5°, B, Madrid, Spain. Inst. Balmes 
de Sociol., Consejo Superior de Investi- 
gaciones Cientificas, Madrid. Soc. & cul. 
anth. Theory, cul. & pers., soc. struct. 
Mexico, Spain, esp. Catalonia. E-S 


EstraADA, Emivio. P.O.B. 798, Guayaquil, 
Ecuador. Dir., Mus. Victor Emilio Es- 
trada. Arch. Ecuador & its relats. with 
Meso Amer., Peru, Colombia. S 


ETTLINGER, ELLEN. 44 Linkside Ave., Ox- 
ford, England. Vice-chrmn., Oxfordshire 
Folklore Soc. Celtic folklore, amulets, 
book reviews. Eur., esp. British Isles. E 


EULER, Ropert C. As. Prof. Anth., Ariz. 
State Col., Flagstaff, Ariz., U.S.A. Arch., 
ethnol., applied anth., ethno-hist. South- 
west U.S.A. N 


Evans, Ciirrorp. Ac. Cur., Div. of Arch., 
U.S. Natl. Mus., Smithsonian Inst., Wash. 
25, D.C., U.S.A. Arch. Cul. dev. through 
time, arch. methodol. & interpretation, 
ceramic technol. S. Amer. 


Evans, THOMAS Horace. 350 S. Main St., 
Freeport, L.I., N.Y., U.S.A. Prof. Emeritus 
Anat., N.Y. Med. Col., 2nd Flower Hosp. 
Human anat. 


EVANS-PRITCHARD, EpWARD. Inst. of Soc. 
Anth., 11 Keble Rd., Oxford, England. 
Prof. Soc. Anth., Oxford. Soc. anth. Afr., 
Arab lands. F-M 


EVERNDEN, JACK Foorp. Ac. Prof., U. of 
California, Berkeley, Calif., U.S.A. Geo- 
chron. Determination of absolute ages 
by K/A techniques. 


EwALp, Rosert H. As. Prof. Anth., Los 
Angeles State Col., 5151 State College 
Drive, Los Angeles 32, Cal., U.S.A. 
Ethnogr., ethnol. Accult., soc. stratifica- 
tion, relig. Latin Amer., Mesoamer. S 


Ewers, JOHN C. 4432 26th Rd. North, 
Arlington 7, Va., U.S.A. As. Dir., Mus. of 
Hist. & Technol., Smithsonian Inst., Wash. 
D.C. Ethnol., ethnohist. methods, mus. 
interpretation of anth. Prim. art, artists’ 
interpretations of Amer. Indians, mus. 
methods, hist. of Amer. West. N. Amer. 
Indians, esp. Plains Indians. 


EWING, J. FRANKLIN. Ac. Prof. Anth., Ford- 

ham U., N.Y. 58, N.Y., U.S.A. Phys. 
anth., esp. evol., cul. anth., esp. applied. 
N. East, Philippines. M-I 
EzELL, PauL. Ac. Prof. Anth., San Diego 
State Col., San Diego 15, Cal., U.S.A. 
Arch., ethnol., cul. change, ethnohist. His- 
panic accult., cul. adaptation in Gila- 
Sonoran zone envir. N. W. Papagueria, 
S. W. Ariz., §. Cal., N. Baja Cal. 


F 


FAGAN, BRIAN M. Keeper of Prehist., 
Rhodes-Livingstone Mus., P.O. B. 124, 
Livingstone, N. Rhodesia. Arch. Eur. & 
Afr. prehist. (Stone Age), Iron Age o 
N. Rhodesia. E-F 


FacG, BERNARD. Dir., Dept. Antiq., Jos, 
Nigeria. Arch., ethnogr. W. Afr. F 


FAGG, WILLIAM BuLvLer. Deputy Keeper, 
Dept. of Ethnogr., British Mus., London 
W.C. 1, England. Hon. Ed. of Man. 
Tribal art, material cul., technol., arch. 
Metal-casting, identification of works of 
individual artists, forgeries. Afr., esp. W. 
Afr., Nigeria, Yoruba, Benin. 


FAHRENFORT, J. J. Straahouderskade 149, 
Amsterdam, Holland. Emeritus Prof., U. 
Amsterdam. Ethnol. Soc. org., relig. & 
the relat. between them; potlach. 


FAIRBANKS, CHARLES H. 1502 Colon. Drive, 

Tallahassee, Fla., U.S.A. Dept. Anth., 
Florida State U., Tallahassee. As. Prof. 
Arch., ethnol., ethnohist., Colon. arch., 
trade materials. Arch. & ethnohist. of: 
Creek, Seminole, Apalachee; Indian 
Claims Act problems, nativism. South- 
eastern U.S.A. 


FAIRBRIDGE, Ruopes F. Prof. Geol., Colum- 
bia U., New York 27, N.Y., U.S.A. Qua- 
ternary geol. Pre-Roman phys. hist. & 
climate change. 

Fatck, KJELL. Cur., Hist. Mus., U. Bergen, 
Bergen, Norway. Soc. anth. Cul. contact. 
Madagascar. 

FALKENBERG, JOHANNES. Chief Cur., U. 
Etnogr. Mus., Frederiksgt. 2, Oslo, Nor- 
way. Ethnogr., soc. anth. Aust., Lapp 
Region. E-P 
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FALLers, Luoyp. Ac. Prof., Dept. Anth., U. 
Chicago, Chicago 37, Ill., U.S.A. — Soc. 
anth. Pol. systems, soc. org. Afr. F 


FarFAN, JosepH M. B. Aptdo. 3048, Lima, 
Peru. Ling., Mus. Nac. de Cultura. Ling., 
Folklore, ethnol.; Kechua, Aymara & 
Kawki langs. & folklore. Peru. 

FARMER, MALCOLM F. Lect. in Sociol. & 
Anth., Whittier Col. Whittier, Cal., U.S.A. 
Arch., ethnol., museums. Navaho arch., 
western N,. Amer., gen. anth., technol., 
socializ., relig. systems, geochron. W. N. 
Amer., Siberia, gen. A-N 


FATHAUER, GEORGE H. Ac. Prof. Anth. & 
Soc., Miami U., Oxford, Ohio, U.S.A. 
Soc. anth. Soc. struct., kinship. Yuman 
tribes of southwestern U.S.A. N 


Fay, Georce E. Asst. Prof., Sociol. & Anth., 
S. State Col., Magnolia, Ark., U.S.A. 
Arch. of W. Mexico. Ss 


FEDELE, BENEDETTO., St. Mary’s Church, 231 
$rd St., Phoenix, Ariz., U.S.A. Ethnol., 
folklore, sinology. Chinese lang., sociol. 
ethnol., Italian & gen. folklore, gen. 
ethnol. China, Italy. E-O 


Fejyos, PAut. 14 E. 71st St., N.Y. 21, N.Y., 

U.S.A. Pres. & Dir. Rsc., Wenner-Gren 
Found. Gen. anth. Prim. med., technol. 
aids to anth. S. E. Asia, Upper Amazon, E. 
Cordilleras, Peru. 1-S 
FéL, EpitH. Belgrad rakpart 27, Budapest 
V, Hungary. Custos, Hungarian Ethnog. 
Mus. Soc, anth., comm. studies. Kinship 
org., peasant econ. Carpathian Basin. E 
FELDMAN, ARNOLD. Cent. for Int. Studies, 
Princeton U., Princeton, N.J., U.S.A. 
Sociol. Econ. growth, dev., soc. & cul. 
change. 


FELGENHAUER, FRITZ HEINZ. Leidesdorfgasse 


11-13, Vienna 19, Austria. U. Dozent, 
Urgeschictliches Inst., U. Wien. Prehist. 
Methods, Palaeol. Eur. E 


Fects, WILLIAM J. L. Dept. of Anat., U. 
Minnesota, Minneapolis 14, Minn., U.S.A. 
As. Prof. Phys. anth. (skeletal growth & 
mechanics, experimental phys. anth.). 
Human anat., growth, comp. osteology, 
strength & density of bone. 


FENENGA, FRANKLIN. 2503 Garfield, Lincoln 
10, Nebraska, U.S.A. Cur. Anth., U. Neb. 
Arch., method & theory. N. Amer. N 


FENTON, WILLIAM. State Educ. Dept., Al- 
bany I, N.Y., U.S.A. As. Commissioner for 
State Mus. & Sci. Serv. Ethnol., ethno- 
hist. Pol. org., mus, & rsc. adm. Eastern N. 
Amer. N 


FeraAk, VLApiMir. As., Dept. Anth. & Ge- 
netics, Komensky U., Sasinkova 4/B, 
Bratislava, Czechoslovakia. Phys. anth. 
Osteol. & craniol. 


FERDINAND, KLAus. Hyldevej 2, Risskov, 
Denmark. As. Lect., U. Aarhus; Ethnol. 
Dept., Forhistorisk Mus., Vester Alle, 
Aarhus. Ethnol. Pastoralism etc. Af- 
ghanistan & adjacent areas. M 


FERNANDEZ DE MIRANDA, MARIA ‘TERESA. 
Leibniz 8-10, México 5, D.F., México. In- 
vestigadora del Inst. Nac. de Antr. e Hist. 
Ling. Otomanguan langs., Popolocan fam- 
ily. Oaxaca, México. S 


FERNANDEZ-MENDEZ, EUGENIO. Ac. _ Prof. 
Anth & Sociol., U. Puerto Rico. Rio Pied- 
ras, Puerto Rico. Ethnol., arch. Ethno- 
hist., accult., art, mythol. Mesoamer., Cir- 
cumcarib. S 


FeERNEA, Ropert A. As. Prof. & Rsc. Ac., 
American U, at Cairo, 113 Sharia Kasr el 
Aini, Cairo, Egypt, U.A.R. — Soc. anth., 
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arch. Ecol. & soc. org. (hydrolic socs.) , 
Near East ethnogr. & soc. struct. (nomadic 
versus peasant soc. org.), Arab comms. 
in E. Afr. esp. trade relats. with Arab 
world, urbaniz. Near East, E. Afr., S. W. 
US.A. M-F-N 


Fetr, Per. F@rstekonservator, Historisk 
Mus., Bergen, Norway. Iron Age Nor- 
wegian Arch. E 
Fetter, VojJTEcH. Na Kozadcs 4, Prague 12, 
Czechoslovakia. Phys. anth. 

FEUSTEL, RupOLF. Humboldtstr. 11, Wei- 
mar, Thiir., Germany. Wiss. Oberassi- 
stent, Mus. fiir Ur- und Friigeschichte 


Thiiringens. Early Paleol. Mid. Germany. 
Eur. 


FIELD, HENRY. | Berkeley St., Cambridge 38, 
Mass., U.S.A. Rsc. Fell., Peabody Mus. 
Phys. Anth., prehist. $. W. Asia. M 


Fivipovic, MILENKO. Prof., Filozofski Fakul- 
tet, Dept. of Geog., Sarajevo, Yugoslavia. 
Ethnol. (cul. anth.). Migrations, settle- 
ments, family & soc. org., customs & folk 
relig. Balkans. E 


FINDEISEN, HANs. Klinkerberg 26a, Augs- 
burg 13b, Germany. Chief, Inst. fiir 
Menchen-und Menschheitskunde (private 
inst.) Gen. ethnol., folklore. U.S.S.R. E-A 


FINLEY, M. I. Fell., Jesus Col., Cambridge, 
England. Lect. in Classics. Ancient hist., 
law. Greece, Rome. E 


FIRBAS, FRANZ. Wilhelm Weberstr. 2, Gét- 

tingen, Germany. Prof. d. Universitit, 
System. Geobot. Inst., U. Gé6ttingen. 
Vegetation hist. of quaternary, pollen 
analysis. Diluvial geology, climate hist., 
prehist. esp. settlements. 


FirtTH, RAYMOND. London Sch. of Econ., 
Aldwych, London, England. Prof. Anth., 
U. London. Soc. anth. Kinship, econ. 
anth., relig. Polynesia, Malaya. I-P 


FiscHER, ANN. 7301 Zimple, New Orleans 
18, La., U.S.A. Soc. anth., cul. & pers., 
anth. in med. Oceania. 


FiscHER, HANs. Dorfstr. 24, Dusslingen bei 
Tubingen, Germany. As., Volker Inst., U. 
Tubingen. Ethnol., ethnomusicol. Tech- 
nol., musical instruments, sociol., relig. 
Oceania, esp. New Guinea. P 


FiscHER, Henri. Inst. voor Volkenkunde en 
niet-Westerse Sociol., Lucas Bolwek 6, 
Utrecht, Netherlands. Cul. anth. Kin- 
ship terminology. Indonesia, S. E. Asia, 
New Guinea. 1-P 


FiscHER, JOHN L. Dept. Sociol. & Anth., 
Tulane U., New Orleans, La., U.S.A. 
Soc. & cul. anth., methods & concepts, 
relig., kinship systems, educ., folklore, cul. 
& pers., demography, ling. change, psycho- 
ling. Oceania, Micronesia. re 


FISHER, REGINALD. Dir., El Paso Mus. of Art, 
1205 Montana St., El Paso, Tex., U.S.A. 
Cul. hist. Amer. Indian, Mexico, 18th Cen- 
tury Mexican art. Rio Grande Valley, 
Mexico. N-S 


FieiscH, Henri. Prof. a l'Inst. de Lettres 
Orientales, U. St. Joseph, Beirut, Lebanon. 
Semitic ling., Arabic philol. & dialec- 
tology; Prehist. & Quaternary of colliers, 
struct. of classical Arabic. Lebanon. M 


FLETCHER VALLS, DoMINGO. Bailén, No. 30, 

Valencia, Spain. Dir, Serv. Investigacién 
Prehistérica de la Diputacién de Va- 
lencia. Arch., prehist. Valencia. 


FLORIN, STEN ArRviD. Sysslomansgatan 31B, 
Uppsala, Sweden. Laborator (As. Prof.) 
Kvartargeologiska inst., U. Uppsala. 
Pleist. Geol., neol. & mesol. arch. E 


Fock, GERHARD J. P.O.B. 316, Kimberley 
C.P., S. Afr. Arch., McGregor Mus. Arch. 
Stone Age of S. Afr. & S. W. Afr.; mapping. 
Southern Afr. F 


Fock, Nuiets. As., Etnogr. Samling, Natl. 
Mus., Copenhagen K, Denmark. Cul. 
anth., soc. & relig. of S. Amer. tribes. Arch., 
N. W. Argentina, ethnog. Guianas & 
Chaco. S. & Cent. Amer. Ss 


Fokos-Fucus, Davin. Budapest VII, Marek 
Jozsef u. 41, Hungary. Emeritus Head- 
master of high school. Ling. Uralic and 
Altaic langs. 


FOLLIERI, MARIA. Via Livorno, 15, Rome, 
Italy. As. nell’ Ist. di Botanica dell’ u. di 
Roma.  Paleobotany, reconstruction of 
vegetal envir. of prehist. epochs. Italy. E 


FOLTINY, STEPHEN. 94 Einstein Dr., Prince- 
ton, N. J., U.S.A. Rsc. As., Inst. Advanced 
Study. Prehist. (Central & S. E. Europe), 
Hungarology, gen. anth. Neol., Bronze, 
Iron ages. Cent., S. E. Eur. E 


Forsis, RIcHARD G. 1202 6th St. S. W. Cal- 

gary, Alberta, Canada. Arch., Glenbow 
Found. Arch. Early man in N. Amer., 
Direct hist. approach in N. Plains. N. 
Amer. 


Force, ROLAND W. Cur. Oceanic Arch. & 
Ethnol., Chicago Nat. Hist. Mus., Roose- 
velt Rd. & Lake Shore Dr., Chicago 5, 
Ill. Soc. anth., soc. org., cul. change, ma- 
terial cul. Oceania, esp. Micronesia. P 


Forp, C.S. P.O.B. 2054, Yale Station, New 
Haven, Conn., U.S.A. Prof. Anth., Yale 
U. Soc. & cul. anth. Life cycle, technol., 
cul. change. Pac. 


ForbE, DARYLL. Dept. Anth., U. Col., Gower 
St., London, W.C. 1, England. Prof. Anth. 
Soc. anth., ethnogr. Afr. F 


Fortes, MEYER. King’s Col., Cambridge U., 
Cambridge, England. Prof. Soc. Anth. 
Soc. anth. Soc. struct., kinship, ritual insts. 
Afr. esp. W. Afr. 


FortunE, Reo. 8 Duck End, Girton, Cam- 
bridge, England. Lect., U. Cambridge. 
Soc. anth. Relats. with med., educ., trade 
of soc. anth.; local langs. New Guinea. P 


Fossrooke, Henry A. Dir., Rhodes-Living- 
stone Inst., P.O.B. 900, Lusaka, N. Rho- 
desia. Soc. anth., sociol. Urbaniz., inter- 
relat. of environment, demography & soc. 
struct.; protohist. E. & Cent. Afr. F 


Foster, Georce M. Dept. Anth., U. Cal., 
Berkeley 4, Cal., U.S.A. Prof. of Anth. 
Cul. anth. Cul. change, applied anth., 
accult. Spanish Amer., Mexico, Spain. E-S 


Fow er, MANET. Parham PI., Albany Post 
Rd., Croton-on-Hudson, N.Y., U.S.A. Rsc. 
Dir., Evaluative Study, NYS Health Dept., 
Albany, N.Y. Applied anth., gen. ethnol. 
Rsc. methods, organizational change/ 
theory, public health, intercul. rels., 
teaching methods, approaches, communi- 
cation problems. U.S.A. incl. “Deep 
South,” Afr., esp. West (Nigeria, Ghana, 
Liberia). N- 

Fow er, MELVIN L. Arch. Mus., S. Illinois 
U., Carbondale, Ill., U.S.A. Arch. Begin- 
nings of plant cultivation, formative state, 
correlation of subsistence types & arch. 
data. e. N. Amer. Mesoamer. N-S 


FRAENGER, WILHELM. Inst. fiir’ deutsche 
Volkskunde, Under den Linden 8, Berlin 
W 8, Germany (D.R.). 


FRAKeE, CHARLES O. Dept. Anth., Stanford 
U., Stanford, Calif., U.S.A. Ethnol., soc. 
anth. Soc. org., ethnosci., cul. ecology, 
ethnoling. S. E. Asia, Malaysia, esp. Phil- 
ippines. 
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FRANCISCOLO, MARIO ENRICO. Via Pagano 
10-4, Genoa, Italy. Mus. Civico di Storia 
Naturale, Genoa, Societa Entomologica 
Italiana, Genoa, Royal Entomological 
Soc., London. Systematic entomology & 
its paleogeog. interpretation. Mediter- 
ranean, “Tirrenide’’ prob., “Transatria- 
tic’ prob., glacial faunistics, “Baltische 
Bernstein” & Sicilian Amber fossil insects 
biospelaeology. E 
FRANK, ANDREW GUNDER. Dept. Econ., Mich- 
igan State U., E. Lansing, Mich., U.S.A. 
As. Prof. Cul. anth. Econ. anth., soc. 
org., econ. dev. & cul. change. 


FRANKENBERG, RONALD. Dept. Soc. Anth., U. 
Manchester, Manchester 13, England. 
Soc. anth. Commun. studies, trade union 
& industrial relats. Britain. 9 


FRANKENBERGER, ZDENEK. Albertov 4, Prague 
2, Czechoslovakia. Prof. Histol. & Embryol. 
Comp. anat. & embryol. 


FRANKFORTER, W. D. 117 E. Willow, Chero- 
kee, Iowa, U.S.A. Dir., Sanford Mus. 
Arch., Pleist. geol. Archaic & paleo-Indian 
late Pleist. vertebrate faunas, geomor- 
phol., stratig. E. Great Plains. N 


FRANTZ, CHARLES. 1620 S. W. Park Ave., 
Portland 1, Ore., U.S.A. Ac. Prof. Anth. & 
Sociol., Portland State Col. Soc. anth., 
sociol. Theory: soc. change, accult., pol. 
org., ideologies & values; methodol.: con- 
ceptualization & methodol. in design of 
study; fields: plural, interethnic & inter- 
racial socs. Afr. F 


Fraser, Doucias F. As. Prof. Art Hist., 


804 Schermerhorn Hall, Columbia U., 
New York, N.Y., U.S.A. Prim. art & 
architec. Oceania, Africa, Americas 

F-N-P-S 


FREED, STANLEY A. 22-46 74th St., Jackson 
Heights, N.Y., U.S.A. Cul. anth. Soc. 
struct., accult., cul. change. India, Great 
Basin, w. N. Amer. I-N 


FREEDMAN, Med. 


LEONARD. Dept. Anat., 
Sch., Hosp. Hill, Johannesburg, S. Afr. 
Lect., U. Witwatersrand. Primatology: 
comp. anat., evol. of primates incl. man. 
Cercopithecoid anat. & evol.; human evol 
& genetics. Gen., esp. Afr. F 


FREEDMAN, MAvrice. Dept. of Anth., Lon- 
don Sch. of Econ., London, W.C. 2, Eng- 
land. Reader in Anth. Soc. anth. Kinship, 
local comms. in complex socs., race rela 
tions, sociol. of Orient, med. anth. S. E. 
Asia, China. 1-O 


FREEMAN, JOAN E. 1324 W. Davton St., 
Madison, Wis., U.S.A. Cur., Anth. Mus., 
State Hist. Soc. of Wisconsin. Arch., 
ethnol. Wisconsin, e. US. N 


FREEMAN, JOHN Derek. Dept. of Anth. & 
Sociol., Australian Natl. U., Box 4, G.P.O., 
Canberra, A.C.T., Australia. Reader in 
Soc. Anth. Soc. anth., ethnol. Soc. struct. 
& kinship, relig., swidden agr., socializ., 


material cul., decorative art. Polynesia 
(esp. Samoa); Malaysia (esp. Iban of 
Borneo) I-P 
Fret, ERNEST JOHN. Presbyterian Mission, 


P.O. Box 1125, Int’l. P.O., Seoul, Korea. 
Philippine ling. (Visayan & related dia 
lects). Austronesian lings.; S. E. Asia & 
Pac. area bibliogs. esp. for ling I-P 
FRrEIDSON, Evtor. Dept. Sociol. & Anth., City 
Col. of N.Y., N.Y., N.Y., U.S.A. As. Prof. 
Sociol., occupations & professions, mass 


communication, med. sociol. Widely 
comp. (hist. & cul.) approach. 
FREILICH, Morris. 1655 Shatto Ave., Akron 


13, Ohio. Instr., U. 
Models for cul 


Akron Cul. anth. 
& soc. org. Amer. Indian, 


Caribbean Ss 
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FRENCH, Davin. Dept. of Sociol. & anth. 
Reed Col., Portland 2, Ore., U.S.A. Ac. 
Prof. Anth. Cul. anth. Theory, cul. 
morphol., cul. change, soc. org., sociol.- 
anth. interrelats., psychol.-anth. inter- 
relats., ethno- & psycho-ling., ethnosci. N. 
Amer., N. Afr., Asia (esp. E. Asia, Near 
East). M-N-O 


FRENCH, KATHRINE. Rsc. Ac. Dept. Pediat- 
rics, U. Ore. Med. Sch., Portland 1, Ore., 
U.S.A Ethnol., soc. anth. Soc. org. & 
kinship, med. anth. (utilization of med. 
care, comp. med.), Amer. Indians esp. 
Northwest U.S.A. N 


FRENZEL, BURKHARD. Technischen Hoch 
schule, Miinchen, Germany. Paleobot- 
any, phys. geog. Phys. envir. of prehist. 
man, ethnobotany. N. Eurasia. A-E 


FRESE, HERMANN H. Zwalustr. 3, Katwv¥k 
see, Netherlands. Dept. Ed., Ryksmus. 
voor Volkenkunde, Leiden. Cul. anth. 
Museol., rural reconstruction, non-western 
shipping & fishing. S. E. Asia, esp. Indo 
nesia I 


Friep, Jacos. Dept. of Sociol. & Anth., 
McGill U., Montreal 2, Canada. As. Prof. 
Anth Cul. anth. Accult., ethnopsychiat. 
Latin Amer. 


FrieD, Morton H. Dept. Anth., U. Michi- 
gan, Ann Arbor, Mich., U.S.A. Ac. Prof. 
Cul. anth. Soc. & pol. org., evol. theory, 
econ., gen. ethnogr., hist. of theory. E. 
\sia, China & peripheries, Overseas Chi 
nese. oO 


FRIEDL, ERNESTINE. 404 E. 66th St., N.Y. 
21, N.Y., U.S.A. Ac. Prof. Anth., Queens 
Col., Flushing 67, N.Y. Cul. anth. Soc. 
org., cul. change, folk-urban theories, cul. 
stability & continuity, cul. concept, peas- 
ant socs. Chippewa Indians, rural villagers 
in Greece E-N 
FRIEDMAN, SAMy. Dept. of Soc.  Scis., 
UNESCO, 2, Place de Fontenovy, Paris VII, 
France. Editor “Int. Soc. Sci. Journal.” 
Interdisciplinary approaches to soc. scis., 
int. rels., pol. Sol 


FRIEDRICH, PAUL. Jr. Amer. Linguist, Ling. 
Inst., Deccan Col., Poona, India. — Ling., 
soc. anth. Descriptive ling. (Malayalam, 
Russian) pol. org. & bilateral kinship 
(Tarascan, Mexico). Great Russia, Kerala 
India). E-I-S 


FROHLICH, WILLY. Trajanst. 27, Cologne, 


Germany. Cur., Rautenstrauch-]oest Mus.; 

Lect., U. Cologne. Soc. Anth., ethnol. 

Econ. Anth., primitive art. Afr., Amer. 
F-S 


Fry, Epwarp I. As. Prof., Dept. Anth., U. 
Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebr., U.S.A. Phys 
anth. Growth, body composition. Poly- 
nesia, Oceania, N. Amer. N-P 


Fucus, HetMuTH. Ave. Francisco de Mi- 
randa, Residencia Maristas, Apto. 86; Ca- 
racas-Chacao, Venezuela. Conservador de 
Etnogr., Mus. de Ciencias Nat., Caracas. 
Cul. anth. (ethnol. & arch.), Methods & 
theory, ethnogr., ethnol., arch. Venezuela, 
Lowland S. Amer., Carib. S 


Fucus, Peter. Wolfersberggasse 11, Vienna 
14, Austria. Phys. anth., ethnol., prehist. 
Sociol., econ., hist. Afr. 


Fucus, STEPHEN. Campion Sch., 13 Cooper- 
age Rd., Bombay I, India. Member Anth. 
Inst., Fribourg, Switzerland. Cul. anth., 
Indology. Prim. tribes, untouchables, Hin- 
duism. Cent. India. I 


DE LA FUENTE, JULIO. Napoles 38-13, Mex- 
ico D.F., Mexico. Jefe de la Com. Técn. 
Consultiva, Inst. Nac. Indigenista. Soc. 
anth. Soc. change, anth, & educ., applied 
anth. Spanish-Amer. Ss 











FUENZALIDA, Humberto. Casilla 787, San- 
tiago de Chile, Chile. Dir., Mus. Nac. Hist. 
Nat. Quaternary geol., stratigraphy, Chile 
& Argentina. S 

VON FURER-HAIMENDORF, CHRISTOPH. Sch. of 
Oriental & Afr. Studies, U. London, Lon- 
don W.C. 1, England. Prof. Asian Anth. 
Soc. & cul. anth. Soc., pol., & relig. prob- 
lems in advanced Asian civs., comp. Indian 
tribal culs. S. Asia, India, Nepal. I 


Fujira, Tsuneraro. Prof., Dept. Anat., U. 
Tokyo Sch. of Med., Bunkyo-Ku, ‘Tokyo, 
Japan. Human anat., dental anat., phys. 
anth, Peripheral nervous system, somatol- 
ogy. Asia, Japan. Oo 


FUMGALLI, SAVINA. via Accademia Albertina 
17, Torino, Italy. Prof. nell’ Ist. di Antr. 
Phys. anth., ethnol., palaeon. Italy, Afr., 
N.& Cent. Amer. 


FUNKE, Frreprich W. Haus Heidgen bei 
Seelscheid, Bez. Cologne, Germany. Do- 
zent fiir Vélkerkunde, U. Kéln. — Ethnol. 
Cul. hist. of: India, Indonesia, Thailand, 
Ceylon, China. 


FurREDDU, ANTONIO, S. J. Dir. Osservatorio 
Geofis. Cuglieri (Nuoro), Italy. Ethnol., 
arch. Sardinia. E 


Furuya, Yosuio. Shinozima-Mura Chita- 
Gun, Aichiken, Japan. Rsc. Ac., Japan 


Monkey Cent. Primatology. Evol. & 
sociol. of prehum. primates. Japan. O 
FustFf, Micuet. Lab. Antr., U. Barcelona, 


Barcelona, Spain. Investigador Cientifico, 
Consejo Superior de Investigationes Cien- 
tificas. Phys. anth. Paleoanth., pop. biol- 
ogy. 


G 
GABEL, W. CREIGHTON. Dept. Anth. North- 
western U., Evanston, Ill., U.S.A. As. Prof. 
Arch, Old World transition to agr. econ- 
omies. Eur., Afr. E-M 


Gaprovec, StTane. Ljubljana Narodni 
muzej, PreSernova 20, Yugoslavia. Cur. at 
Natl. Mus.  Prehist. Hallstatt cul., Ily- 
rians. S$. FE. Alps, Balkans. E 


VON GAGERN, AxeL. Adelheidstr. 9, Han- 
nover, Germany. Chief, Ethnogr. Collec- 
tion, Niedersiichschiches Landesmus., 
Hannover. Ethnol., cul. contact, cul. 
character. Soc. relats. & pers., comp. of 
hist. & modern patterns of cul. E. Afr F 


GAJARDO-TosBar, Rosperto. Casilla 512, 
Vina Del Mar, Chile. Arch. S. Amer., esp. 
Chile. ~ 


GALAND, LioneL. Ecole nat. des langues 
orient. 2 rue de Lille, Paris, 73m3., France. 
Prof. de berbere. Berber dialect, “liby- 
que” problem. Ling. N. Afr. Sahara, ber- 
ber areas. M 


GALAND-PERNET, PAULETTE. 12 rue André- 
Theuriet, Bourg-La-Reine, Seine, France. 
Attachée de Recherches, Centre Natl. de la 
Recherche Sci. Ling. & lit. Berber ling. & 
lit. N. Afr., Sahara. M 


Gatpston, IAco. 2 E. 103rd St., New York 
29, N.Y., U.S.A. Med., psychiat., med. 
hist. Cul. anth., anth. ecol., prim. med., 
anth. hist. of myths, ceremonies, morals & 
relig. 

GALE DE GIBERNE, SIEVFKING. As. Keeper, 
Dept. of British Antiq., British Mus., 
London W.C. 1, England.  Prehist. arch. 
Stone age of S. E. Asia, upper paleol., 
mesol., neol. India, Near East, N. W. Eur. 


I-M-E 
GALLAGHER, ORVOFLL RocGer. Skidmore 
Col., Saratoga Springs, N.Y., U.S.A. — Soc.- 





CURRENT 


ANTHROPOLOGY 





cul. anth. Commun. studies, accult. Eur. 
(France), Afr. E-F 


GALLAHER, ArT. Dept. Sociol. & Anth., U. 
Houston, Houston, Tex., U.S.A. As. Prof. 


Soc. anth., ethnol. Cul. change, soc. 
stratification, ethnic relations. Rural 
U.S.A., Seminole freedmen, Okla. N 


GALTIER, CHARLES. Eygaliéres (Bouches-du- 
Rhone) France. Teacher. Ethnol., folk- 
lore. Folklore, ling., ethnol., soc. anth. 


works, games, superstitions). S. France, 
esp. Provence. E 
GAMBARIN, AuGusro. Via Nera 4, Rome, 


Italy. Psychol., sociol. Primitive art, 
paleo-psy¢ hol., ethnol. 


GAMo, Masao. Honanchojutaku 432, 370 
Honancho, Suginami, Tokyo, Japan. Soc. 


anth. Kinship, soc. change. Japan. O 
Gams, Het_Mur. Sternwartstr. 15, Inns- 


bruck-Hétting, Austria. Prof. Botany, U. 
Innsbruck. Biogeog., of plants; Quater- 
nary rsc., hist. of vegetation & climate. 
Europe, N. Asia, N. Africa. A-E-M 


GANDERT, OTTO-FRIEDRICH. Staatliches Mus. 
fiir Vor- und Friihgeschichte, Stresemann- 
str. 110, Berlin SW 61, Germany (D.R.). 


GARCIA MANZANEDO, Hector. Sabino No. 
208, Dept. 16, Mexico 4, D.F., Mexico. 
Anth., Ministry of Health. Applied 
anth. in public health & health educ. 
Acculturation. Mexico. S 


Garcia Payon, Jose. Calle del Roble No. 
33, Xalapa, Ver., México. Jefe de la Zona 
Oriental del Inst. Nac. de Antr. e Hist. 
Arch. cent. Mexico, Veracruz, Matlatzincas 
of Toluca valley & Malinalco; Tajin, 
Zempoala. Ss 

GarFIELD, VIOLA E. Dept. Anth., U. Wash- 
ington, Seattle 5, Wash., U.S.A. Ac. Prof. 
Cul. anth. N. W. Coast Indians, culs. 
& cul. hist., mythology, folklore. N. W. 
America, Arctic. N 


GARIGUEF, PHILLIPE. Dean, Fac. of Soc. Sci., 


U. Montreal, Montreal, Canada. Soc. 
anth., cul. anth. Soc. change, family, value 
systems. Canada (Fr. Canada). N 


GARN, STANLEY M. Fels Rsc. Inst., Yellow 
Springs, Ohio, U.S.A. — Phys. anth. 


Garrop, DorotHy ANNIE ELIZABETH. Le 
Peyrat, Villebois-Lavalette (Charente), 
France Prehist. arch. Paleol., shore 
lines. Eur., Near East, Mid. East. E-M 


Gates, Ruccies. 46 Lincoln House, Basil 
St., Knightsbridge, London S. W. 3, Eng- 
land. Emeritus Prof., U. London. Hu 
man & racial genetics, genetics of race 
crossing: color, hair form, Ainu, Pygmies, 
Australians, Eskimos, Papuans, Hotten- 
tots 


GAUTHIER, Micuet. 73°) Blvd. Gambetta, 
Colombes (Seine), France. Centre Natl. de 
la Recherche Sci. Ling. Cul. anth. 
(chiefly hist. psychol.), hist. of “languages” 
art, relig., myth). Medit., Mid. F., India. 
E-M-I 
GAVAN, JAMES A. Ac. Prof., Dept. Anat., 
Med. Col. of S. Carolina, 16 Lucas St., 
Charleston 16, S.C., U.S.A. Phys. anth. 
Primates, growth. 


Gavazzi, MILOVAN. UI. Social. Revolucije 
62/111, Zagreb, Yugoslavia. Prof., Philos. 
Fac., U. Zagreb Ethnol. Palaeoethnol. 
Slavic peoples, E. & S. E. Europe. E 
GAVRILOVIC, ZIVOJIN. Bulevar JNA 18, Bel- 
grad, Yugoslavia. Sci. collaborator, Inst. 
for Med. Rsc., Serbian Acad. Sci. Phys. 
anth. Prehist. anth. , 


GAWABY, AHMAD. 3 Ibn Elnabih St., Zama- 
lek, Cairo, Egypt, U.A.R. Dir, Rsc., La- 
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bour Dept., Cairo. Cul. anth. U.A.R. 
(Egypt). M 
GEARING, Frep. Kardalmili, Messiheas, 
Pelopennesos, Greece. As. Prof. Soc. anth., 
ethnol. Pol. structure, soc. change, adm. 
American Indians. ’ 


GEERLANDT-OFFERHAUS, GIRARDINE. As, in 
Ling., U. Officielle du Congo Belge et du 
Ruanda-Urundi, Elizabethville, Katanga, 
Congo. Ling. Soc. anth. Africa. F 


Geertz, Cuirrorb. As. Prof., Dept. Anth., 
U. Chicago, Chicago 37, Ill., U.S.A. As. 
Prof. Soc. anth. Relig., econ. dev. S. E. 
Asia. I 


GryjVvALL, Nits-Gusrar. Sect. Anth. & Os- 
teol., Acad. Hist. & Antiq., Storgatan 41, 
Stockholm, Sweden. Archeo-anth. Os- 
teol. of domestic animals, prehist. crema- 
tion. Scandinavia, Asia Minor, Greece, 
Cyprus. E-M 


VAN GELUWE, HuGuETTE. As., Section of 
Ethnogr., Mus. Royal du Congo Belge, 
Tervuren, Belgium. Technol. esp. pot- 
tery, beads. Arch. Afr., Congo. F 


GENNA, GiusePPE. Piazza Crati N. 11, Rome, 
Italy. Dir., Ist. Antr., U. Rome. Phys. anth. 


GENOvVES T., SANTIAGO. Inst. de Hist., Torre 
de Humanidades, Ciudad Universitaria, 
México 20, D.F., México. Investigador, U. 
Phys. anth. Sex dimorphism in bones; 
evolution; palaeoanth. 


GERBRANDS, A. A. Managing Cur., Rijksmus. 
voor Volkenkunde, 1* Binnenvestgracht 
33, Leiden, Netherlands. Prim. art, film 
& ethnol., mus. techniques. Afr., Amer., 
Indonesia, Oceania. 


Gerow, Berr. Ac. Prof., Dept. of Anth., 
Stanford U., Stanford, Cal., U.S.A. 
Ethnol., arch., ling. Folklore, technol., 
comp. Uto-Aztecan ling. Japan, Korea, 
Cal. Indians. N-O 


GFSSAIN, MONIQUE. As., Mus. de l'Homme, 


Pl. du Trocadéro, Paris 16°, France. 
Phys. & soc. anth. Coniagui, Bassari. 
Guinea, W. Africa. F 


GESSAIN, RoBerT. S/Dir., Mus. de | Homme, 
Pl. du ‘Trocadéro, Paris 16, France. 
Phys. anth., ethno-psychol. Serology; Es- 
kimo arch. México, W. Africa, Eskimo. 

F-N-S 


Getty, Harry T. Dept. Anth., U. Arizona, 
Tucson, Ariz., U.S.A. Ac. Prof. Cul. 
anth. Hist. ethnol., cul. change. South- 
west U.S.A. N 


GuisLetti, Louts V. Prof., Bradford Jr. Col., 
Bradford, Mass., U.S.A. Amer., Indo- 
Eur. ling. Amer. ling. (comp.): phonemics, 
phonetics, lexicals, semasiology, semantics. 
Central Amer., Nw. S. Amer., esp. Co- 
lombia, Ecuador, Venezuela, Peru. S 


Guose, Benoy. 47/4, Jadavpur Cent. R., 
Calcutta 32, India. Rockefeller Fell., Vi- 
dyasagar Lect., Calcutta U. Soc. & cul. 
anth. W. Bengal, Bihar, Orissa, Assam. I 


Gises, JAMES L., Jr. Instr. Anth., Dept. of 
Anth., U. Minnesota, Minneapolis 14, 
Minn., U.S.A. Soc. anth., prim. law, kin- 
ship, soc. struct. W. Africa, Liberia. F 


Gipson, Gornon. Ac. Curator of Ethnol., 
Div. of Ethnol., Smithsonian Inst. Wash- 
ington 25, D.C., U.S.A. Ethnol., soc. 
anth. Soc. org. Afr., S. & Cent. Afr. F 


Gippincs, JAMES L. Mt. Hope Grant, Brown 
U., Bristol., R.I., U.S.A. Dir., Mus.; Ac. 
Prof., Brown U. Arch., circumpolar 
anth. Amer. Indian, Eskimo. Amer. Arctic. 

N 


Gicout, MARCEL. 86 rue Pasteur, Lyon 
(Rhone), France. Prof., Fac. of Sci. of 
Lyon. Geol. of the marine & continental 
quaternary. Medit. & neighboring regions. 

E-M 


GIERTLER, ENGELBERT-K. Stadtgraben 7, Sol- 

bad Hall, Tyrol, Austria. Grammar sch. 
teacher of English & French. Ling., 
comp. phil.-phonology. Siriond-Guarayt 
(S. Amer.). Spanish, Portuguese, Italian, 
French, English, German. 


GILBERT, WILLIAM H. 9015 First Ave., Silver 
Springs, Md., U.S.A. Analyst, Indian Af- 
fairs, Legislative Reference Service, Libr. 
Congress, Washington 25, D.C., U.S.A. 
Ethnol., soc. origins. Onomastics, rituals 
of clans and gentes. N. American Indians, 
India, Ceylon. -N 


GILL, Eomunpb D. Cur. of Fossils, Nat. Mus. 
of Victoria, Russell St., Melbourne C 1, 
Victoria, Australia. Geol., stratig. Antiq. 
of the Aust. aborig. Aust. 


GittetTre, CHartes FE. Cur. Anth., New 
York State Mus., Albany 1, N.Y., U.S.A. 
Arch. Material cul. N. E. U.S.A. N 


GILLIN, JOHN P. Div. of Soc. Scis., 917 CL. 
Bldg., U. of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh 13, Pa., 
U.S.A. Dean. Cul. anth. Latin Amer., 
W. Eur. E-S 


Gimsutas, MARIJA. Peabody Mus., Cam- 
bridge, Mass., U.S.A. Rsc. Fell., Harvard 
U. Arch. Old World, Post-Paleol. 
(Mesol., Neol., Bronze Age, Iron Age). 
Eur., U.S.S.R., E. Eur., Siberia. A-E 


GInsBuRG, NORTON. Dept. Geogr., U. Chi- 
cago, Chicago 37, Ill., U.S.A. Ac. Prof. 
Geog., urban & pol. E. Asia, S. E. Asia. I 


Giot, PreERRE-ROLAND. Dir. de la Circon- 
scription des Antiq. Prehist. de Rennes., 
Lab. d'Anth., 2 rue du Thabor, Rennes, 


France. Phys. anth., prehist. & proto- 
hist. Neol. & Bronze ages. W. Eur., Brit- 
tany. E 
GIRARD, FRANCOISE. Chargée, Dépt. 
d’Océanie, Mus. de |l'Homme. Pl. du 
Trocadéro, Paris XVI, France. Ethnol., 
soc. anth. Oceania, esp. Melanesia. P 


Givens, DALE R. Instr., Dept. Anth., U. 
Texas, Austin, Tex., U.S.A. Gen. & phys. 
anth. Primate behavior, use of psychol. 
for interpretation, fossil man, method & 
theory (cul. & phys.). Afr. F 


GJESSING, GuTORM. Frederiksgate 2, Oslo, 
Norway. Prof., Dir. U. Oslo Ethnogr. Mus. 
Arch., ethnol. Saamish (Lappish), “socio- 
archaeol.”, rock pictures. Europe, N. 
America, Arctic. E-N-A 

GLADWIN, THOMAS. 7124 Greentree Rd., 
Bethesda 14, Md., U.S.A. Soc. Sci. Con- 
sultant, Comm. Serv. Branch, Natl. Inst. of 
Mental Health. Cul., cul. & pers. Men- 
tal health, mental subnormality, metho- 
dol. in cul. & pers. U.S.A. Micronesia. 

N-P 

GLEASON, HENRY A., JR. 70 Lorraine St., 
Hartford 5, Conn., U.S.A. Ac. Prof. Ling., 
Hartford Sem. Found. Ling. Descriptive 
theory, esp. morphology; comp. methodol., 
esp. reconnaissance & preliminary recon- 
struction at low & medium time depths; 
lang. taxonomy. Africa, Amer. Indian, 
Cent. America. F-N-S 


Go, Minoru. Dept. of Law & Letters, Oka- 
yama U., Okayama, Japan. Prof. Syn- 
chronic, diachronic studies in ling. Japan, 
Mongolia, Manchuria. Oo 


Gopsert, E. G. 5 Blvd. du Roi René, Aix en 
Provence, B. du Rh., France. Mission with 
Inst. Natl. d’Archeol., Republique Tuni- 
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sienne. Prehist. & folklore of Maghreb. N. 
Afr. M 


Gopa, Hirospumi. 512 Inokata, Komae- 
machi, Kitatama-gun, Tokyo, Japan. Rsc. 
Fell., Inst. for Japanese Cul. & Classics, 
Kokugakuin U., Tokyo. Soc. anth., 
sociol. study of Shinto. Rural soc. & relig. 
in Japan. oO 


Goprrey, Witt1AM S. Logan Mus., Beloit 
Col., Beloit, Wis., U.S.A. Ac. Prof. Arch., 
esp. architec., esp. Meso-Amer. Mexico, 
Guatemala. 7 


Gopyck!, MICHEL. Fredry, 10, Poznan, Po- 
land. Prof., U. Poznan. Phys. anth. 
Dynamics of dev., morphology. 


Goins, JOHN F. As. Prof. Anth., Div. Soc. 
Scis., U. Calif., Riverside, Calif., U.S.A. 
Cul. anth. Law & gov., prim. art, style 
analysis. Andes, esp. Bolivia. 5 


GOLDFRANK, EsTHER S. 420 Riverside Drive, 
New York 25, N.Y., U.S.A. Staff Anth., 
Chinese Hist. Proj., New York. Ethnol. 
Soc. anth., cul. & pers., mythology esp. 
southwest Pueblos & Blackfoot Indians. 
Southwest & northwest U.S.A., Canada, 
Meso-America, Peru, China, Japan. O-N-S 
GotpMAN, Irvinc. Prof. Anth., Sarah Law- 
rence Col., Bronxville, N.Y., U.S.A. Cul. 
anth. Cul. & soc. evol., comp. studies. 
Polynesia, S. Amer. tropical forest, N. 
Athapascan. N-P-S 
GOLDSCHMIDT, WALTER. 978 Norman PI., Los 
Angeles 49, Cal., U.S.A. Prof. Anth. & 


Sociol., U. Cal., Los Angeles. Soc. anth., 
ethnol. Broadly theoretical. E. Afr., 
Northwest Coast, California, Modern 
U.S.A. F-N 


GOLDSTEIN, Marcus S. Public Health Rsc. 
Analyst, U.S. Public Health Serv., Wash- 
ington 25, D.C., U.S.A. Phys. anth. Pub- 
lic health. 


GoLson, JAckK. Anth. Dept., U. Auckland, 
Auckland, New Zealand. Sr. Lect. in Pre- 
hist. Arch. Settlement of Oceania, Pac. 
cul. dev.; Neol. of E. Asia. Oceania S. E. 
Asia, Far East. 1-O-P 


GONZALEZ, ALBERTO REX. 9 de Julio 1143, 
Pergamino (B.A.), Argentina. Dir., Inst. de 
Antr., U. Nac. de Cordoba. Arch. S. 
Amer., Argentina, esp. N. W. Argentina, 
Patagonia, Sierras Centrales. S 

GONZALEZ ECHEGARAY, JOAQUIN. Vice-Dir., 
Mus. of Prehist., Santander, Spain. 
Arch. Paleol. N. Spain. E 


GoopALE, JANE C. As., Dept. Gen. Ethnol., 
U. Mus., 33rd & Spruce St., Philadelphia 
4, Pa., U.S.A. Ethnog., cul. anth. Hunt- 
ing & gathering socs., Paleol.-Mesol. arch., 
human paleon., race formation & hist. 
Aust., Oceania. oO 


GoopENOUGH, Warp H. Ac. Prof. Anth., 
Box 14, Bennett Hall, U. Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia 4, Pa. U.S.A. Cul. anth. 
Pol. org., kinship and soc. org., prim. law, 
lang. & cul., ethnogr. method. Oceania, 
Europe. E-P 
GoopMAn, Mary ELLEN. 12511 Old Oaks St. 
Houston 24, Tex., U.S.A. Cul. anth., 
comp. studies of children’s values & atti- 
tudes, soc. concepts, inter-group relats., 
ethnic groups. Japan. O 


Goopy, JOHN RANKINE. Dept. Arch. & 
Anth., U. Cambridge, Downing St., Cam- 
bridge, England. Soc. anth. Kinship sys- 
tems, pol. org., relig. insts., inheritance 
& descent, soc. struct. W. Afr. F 


Gorpon, Douctas H. St. Andrew’s 
Lodge, Hingham, Norfolk, England. Hon. 
Corresp. Arch. Survey of India. External 
Examiner & Referee for Indian Arch., U. 
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London. Arch., cul. anth. Indian Arch., 
esp. rock paintings, engravings, terracotta 
figurines; Bronze & Early Iron Age tools 
& weapons; folk lore, witchcraft, tech- 
niques of pottery & metallurgy. India, W. 
Asia, European tools & weapons. E-I-M 
Gorer, GEOFFREY E. Sunte House, Hay- 
wards Heath, Sussex, England. Pers. in 
cul., anth. aspects of psychol. Application 
of anth. techniques to study of complex 
socs., & of psychoanalysis & psychol. tech- 
niques to anth. data. Eur., Himalayas, W. 
Afr. E-F-I 


Gorny, STANISLAW. ul. KuZnicza 35, Bres- 
lau, Poland. Prof., U. Breslau. Phys. 
anth. Applied anth., human biol., evol. 
N. Afr., Eur. E-M 


GoswaMI, M.C. Reader, Head Dept. 
Anth., Gauhati U., Assam, India. — Soc. 
& cul. anth.; Neol. cul. in Assam. Ethnogr. 
Tribal people of India, esp. Assam, S. E. 
Asia, accult. & maladjustments. Asia, esp. 
southeast Asia. I 


Gotan, Zeicniew. Krakow ul. Gotebia 
20/IIIp., Poland. Adjunct, Polish Acad. of 
Sci. Ling. S. Slavic & Balkan langs., 
ling. typology. S. E. Eur. E 
GoTTscHALDT, Kurt. Oranienburgerstr. 18, 
Berlin C 2, Germany (D.R.). Prof., Hum- 
boldt U. Psychol. Genetics, twin rsc. 


Goutp, HARLEY N. P.O. Box 536, St. 
Francisville, La., U.S.A. Prof. Emeritus, 
Biol., Newcomb Col., Tulane U. Phys. 
anth. 


GouLp, NATHAN H. 101 Holden Green, 
Cambridge 38, Mass., U.S.A. Rsc. Ac., 
Mass. Mental Health Rsc. Corporation. 
Cul. & applied anth. Applied anth. in 
health & soc. welfare fields; industrializ. & 
urbaniz. 


Grace, Georce. Dept. Sociol., Southern IIli- 
nois ')., Carbondale, Ill., U.S.A. As. Prof. 
Ling., ling. classification. Oceania. ¥ 

GRAESSLE, WALTER. 5524 Ellis av., Chicago 
37, Ill., U.S.A. Comp. pol., theory. Local 
gov. & commun. dev., kinship & pol. be 
havior. Philippines. 

GraF, WALTER. Landstr. Hauptstr. 46, 
Vienna III, Austria. U. Doc., Leiter des 
Phonogrammarchivs der Osterreichischen 
Akademie der Wissenschaften. Ethno- 
musicol., comp. musicol. 


DE GRAFT-JOHNSON, Kwaw E. Dept. Sociol., 
U. Col. of Ghana, Legon, Ghana. Lect., U. 
Col. Soc. Anth., Soc. control & Pol. org., 
Soc. change. W. Afr. 


GRAHAM, Davin. 3915 S. Clarkson, Engle- 
wood, Colo., U.S.A. Former Curator & 
Teacher, W. China Union U.  Ethnol., 
archaeol., folklore, folk & primitive relig., 
soc. anth. Hist., cul., customs. Mias, 
Chiang, Lolo tribes of W. China; S. W. 
China, Chinese Tibetan border. 1-0 


GRAHMANN, RUDOLF. Koblenz, Rhineland, 
Western Germany. Prof. Emeritus. 
Phys. anth., arch. Ice Age. 


GRANGE, RoGER T., JR. As. Mus. Dir., Ne 
braska State Hist. Soc., 1500 R St., Lincoln 
8, Neb., U.S.A. Arch., ethnol., mus. 
work. Indian war period. Plains & south- 
west U.S.A. N 


GRANLUND, JOHN. Lusthusporten, Stock- 
holm 6, Sweden. Prof. Nordic & comp. 
Folklife Rsc., Dir. Inst. for Folklife Rsc. 
Soc. anth., folklore, ethnol. Soc. & econ. 
conditions, Medieval cul. hist., folk fiction. 
Eur. E 
GRANQVIST, HILMA N. Ulfsbyvagen 8 A 16, 
Munkberget, Helsingfors, Finland. Soc. 
anth. Mohammedan customs among Arabs 





(marriage, birth, children, death & burial, 
changes in life & conditions of Arab 
women), Palestine, Jordan. M 


Grau, Rupotr. Mont-Cenis Str. 210, Herne 
i. W., Germany. Konrektor (former As., 
Ethnol. Inst., U. Leipzig). Cul. anth. 
(ethnol.). Soc. inst., relig. inst. & customs. 
Afr. F 

GratL, Hans. Dantesstr. 8, Heidelberg., 
Germany. Geomorphol. 


Gray, Rosert F. 137 Davenport Hall, U. of 
Illinois, Urbana, Ill. Visiting Ac. Prof. 
Anth., U. of Ill. Soc. anth. Soc. systems., 
primitive medicine, hist. of med. Afr. F 


GREENBERG, JOSEPH. 501 W. 123 St., New 
York 27, N.Y., U.S.A. Prof. Anth., Colum- 
bia U. Ling. Psycho-ling. Afr. S. of 
Sahara. F 


GREENGO, RosertT E. Dept. Anth., U. Wash- 
ington, Seattle 5, Wash., U.S.A. As. Prof. 
Arch., New World prehist. N. Amer. N 

GREENMAN, EMERSON. Cur., Mus. Anth., 
Div. of Great Lakes, U. Michigan, Ann 
Arbor, Mich., U.S.A. Ac. Prof., U. Mich. 
Arch., paleol., mesol., neol., early man in 
New World. Eurasia, N. Afr., e. N. Amer. 

E-M-N 


GREENWAY, JOHN. As. Prof. Anth., U. 
California at Los Angeles, Calif., U.S.A. 
Folksongs, folklore, cul. anth., prim. lit. 
& music. Australia. r 

GRIFFIN, JAMES B. Dir., Mus. Anth., U. 
Mus. Building, Ann Arbor, Mich., U.S.A. 
Prof. Anth., U. Michigan. Arch. Amer., 
N. Eurasia A-N 


GrimM, Hans. Charlottenstr, 19', Berlin 
W. 8, Germany. Dir., Inst. Anth., Hum- 
boldt U. Phys. anth. (osteological & in 
living). Body build, changes going on in 
man; pop. genetics, applied anth. in med. 
S. E. Eur., Asia Minor. E-M 


GRINSELL, LESLIE VALENTINE. Cur. Arch., 

The City Mus., Queens Rd., Bristol 8, 
England. British prehist. Sepulchral 
monuments. Neol. Bronze Age. of south- 
western England. 


Gronp1js, LopewljK H. Ysbrantsz str. 1, 
Scheveningen, Netherlands. Delegate for 
Holland, Intn’l Ac. of Byzantine Studies. 
Classical Philos. Christian orient, Chris- 
tian iconography, Neo-platonic & medie- 
val philos. E-M 


GROOTAERS, WILLEM W. 696, 2-chome 
Matsubara-cho, Setagaya-ku, Tokyo, 
Japan. Dialect geog. Folklore, popular 
relig. of China. oO 

GROSJEAN, ROGER. 43 rue Laffitte, Paris 
IX, France. Centre Natl. de la Recherche 
Scientifique, Inst. de Paleont. Hum. Pre- 
hist. arch. Proto- & prehist. of Corsica. 
Protohist. of Medit. is. E 


GROSLIER, BERNARD PuHitippe. 4 rue Torri- 
celli, Paris 17, France. Chief Arch., Ecole 
francaise d’Extréme-Orient. —Hist., hist. 
of civ., arch. India & Indian expansion, 
arch, & hist. sociol. S. E. Asia. 


Gross, Huco. Kunigundendamm 59, Bam- 
berg, Germany. Retired high school 
teacher. Quaternary geochronology, Pol- 
len analysis, radiocarbon dating, Stone 
Age arch., biogeog. of Upper Pleistocene. 

GROTTANELLI, VinicGt: L. Dir., Ist. per 
le Civilta Prim., U. Roma, Rome, Italy. 
Ethnol. Cul. diffusion. Afr.; coastal & in- 
sular peoples of Indian Ocean area. F 
Groves, Murray. Sr. Lect. in Soc. Anth., 
U. Auckland, Box 2553 Auckland, New 
Zealand. Soc. anth. Soc. struct., soc. 
change, colon. adm., ethnogr. Melanesia, 
Polynesia. 
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Gruser, JAcos W. As. Prof. Anth., Temple 
U., Philadelphia 22, Pa., U.S.A. Gen. 
anth., Amer. arch. Hist. of Anth. & re- 
lated sci. 

GUDSCHINSKY, SARAH C. Caixa Postal 43, 
Tijuca, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. Chrmn., 
Technical Studies Comm., Brazil Branch, 
Summer Inst. of Ling. Comp. & descrip- 
tive Ling. (& literacy), Dialectology, 


psycho-ling. Brazil, Mexico. Ss 
GuIArT, JEAN. 147 Ave. J.B. Clément, 
Clamart (Seine), France. Prof., Ecole 


Pratique des Hautes Etudes, Sorbonne, 
Paris. Soc. anth., hist. of religs., hist. & 
cult. contact. Oceania. ly 


GUITERAS HoLMeEs, CALIxTA. Ignacio Es- 
teva #36 bis apt. 8, México 18, D.F., 
Mexico. Prof. Ethnol., Natl. School. Anth., 
Mexico. Ethnol., soc. anth. Soc. org., soc. 
integration, world-view. Mexico: Mayance 
groups-Chiapas & Veracruz. S 


GuLick, JOHN. As. Prof. Anth., Dept. of 
Sociol. & Anth., U. North Carolina, Chapel 
Hill, N.C., U.S.A. Cul. anth. Soc. org., 
esp. commun. structure & ethos, relation 
to total soc. & cult., accult., esp. planned 
changes in non-industrial cults., incon- 
gruent & covert values systems. Mid. East, 
E. Cherokee Indians. M-N 


GULLIVER, Puiuip. African Studies Program, 
154 Bay State Rd., Boston 15, Mass., U.S.A. 
Soc. anth. Prim. pastoralism, comp. anal- 
ysis of soc. insts., soc. change in rural soc., 
pol. systems. E. & Central Afr. 


GuUMMEL, HAns. Friesenstr. 16, (23) Nord- 
enham-Einswarden, Germany. Former 
Dir., Brandenburgisches Landesamt fiir 
Vor- und_ Friihgeschichte, Potsdam. 
Arch., hist. of arch. sci. Eur. E 


Gunpba, BELA. Ethnol. Inst., U. Debrecen, 
Debrecen 10, Hungary. Soc. anth. of 
Eur., theory of ethnol. E 


GUNTHER, ERNA. Washington State Mus., U. 


Washington, Seattle, Wash., U.S.A. Prof. 
Anth., U. Wash. Prim. art, material cul. 
Northwest U.S.A., Pacific. N-P 


GusInDE, MARTIN. 5805 Queens Chapel Rd., 
Hyattsville, Md., U.S.A. Ethnol., pvg 
mies. S. Amer., S. Afr. F-S 


GusTAFson, CLoyp V. 0615 S. W. Palatine 
Hill Rd., Portland 19, Ore., U.S.A. Prof. 
Sociol., Lewis & Clark Col. Sociol. of 
relig., urban soc. Phys. & cul. anth. 


GUTHE, ALFRED K. 657 East Ave., Rochester 
7, N.Y., U.S.A. Cur. Anth., Rochester Mus. 
of Arts & Scis. N. Amer. Arch. N.Y. 
& northeast arch.; mus. problems & cura- 
torial functions. Iroquois ethnology. N. 
Amer., N.Y., northeast U.S.A. N 


GUTKIND, PETER C. W. Lect., Extra-Mural 
Dept., U. Col. of the West Indies, Kings- 
ton, Jamaica, British West Indies. Soc. 
anth., soc. change, Afr. urbaniz., applied 
anth. Urbaniz., demographic studies & 
soc. surveys., rural-urban transition, hous- 
ing & local gov. in Afr., pol., change, 
comm. studies. Afr. & W. Indies, U.S.A. 

F-N-S 


GuYAN, WALTER ULRICH. Prof., Dir. Mus. zu 
Allerheiligen, Schaffhausen, Switzerland. 
Arch. Europe. 


H 


HAAG, WILLIAM G. Sch. of Geol., Louisiana 
State U., Baton Rouge, La., U.S.A. Prof. 
Anth. Arch., ethnozoo. of dog & other do- 
mestic animals, philos. of art in cul. 
theory, early culs. of N. Amer. Southeast- 
ern U.S.A. N 
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Haas, Mary R. Dept. of Linguistics, U. Cal., 
Berkeley 4, Cal., U.S.A. Prof. Ling. & 
Siamese. Ling. Comp. reconstruction, 
genetic classification, struct. ling., lexicog- 
raphy. N. Amer. S. E. Asia. I-N 

HABERLAND, EIkE. Liebigstr. 41, Frankfurt 
a. M., Germany. As., Frobenius-Inst. 
Cul. anth. Cul. hist. of Ethiopia, mega- 
lithic culs., cattle complex, divine kinship. 
Afr., Oceania. - 

HABERLAND, WOLFGANG. Chief, Dept. Amer., 
Mus. fiir Vélkerkunde, Binderstr. 14, 
Hamburg 13, Germany. Arch., theory & 
gen. Amers., Cent. Amer., N. W. S. Amer. 

S 


HACHMANN, Ror. Michael-Bedles-Str. 30, 


Sulzbach-Neuweiles (Saar), Germany. 
Privatdozent, U. Hamburg. Arch. 
Bronze Age, Iron Age. Mid., S. E. Eur., 
Asia Minor, Syria. E-M 


HACKENBERG, Roperr A. As. Dir., Anth. 
Dept., Bur. Ethnic Rsc., 1005 Palm Rd., 
U. Arizona, Tucson, Ariz., U.S.A. Soc. 
anth., comp. studies of sociocul. change in 
modern peasant pops. Southwestern U.S.A. 
S. E. Asia. I-N 


HADLEIGH-WEsT, FREDERICK. Box 5, Col., 
Alaska. As. Prof., U. Alaska. Human or 
cul. ecol., new world arch., early man, cul. 
anth., geogr. Arctic, subarctic, Alaska, 
New World. N 
HADLOCK, WENDELL. Dir., Farnsworth Mus., 
Rockland, Me., U.S.A. Arch. Northeast 
U.S.A. N 


HAEKEL, JosEF. Reitschulgasse 2, Vienna I, 
Austria. Prof., Dir. Inst. fiir Vélkerkunde. 
Ethnol. Ethnosociol., relig. ethnol. Esp. 
Amers. S 


HARTEL, HERBERT. Mus. fiir Volkerkunde, 
Berlin-Dahlem, Germany (F.R.). 

HAuster, Heinrich. Tummelplatz 34, Linz/ 
Donau, Austria. Geol. Anthropogeol., 
soil rsc. Austria. E 


Hacer, Don. J. Chrmn., Dept. Sociol. & 
Anth., State Col., Los Angeles 32, Calif., 


U.S.A. Human biol., genetics, race. Ra- 
cial & cul. minorities, civil rights, soc. & 
cul. change. Pac. sw. N 
Hacar, HeELMut. Torsvikssvingen 23', 


Lidingé, Sweden. Inst. for folklivsforsk- 
ning, Stockholm. Cul. anth., ethnol. Ma- 
terial cul., means of transportation, draft 
animals, settlement rsc., villages. Scandi- 
navia, Finland, Baltic, E. Eur. E 


HAGIWARA, ‘TATsuo. 55 
Itabashi-ku, Tokyo, Japan. Ac. prof., 
Tokyo Gakugei U.  Folk-relig. Relat. be- 
tween folk-relig. and natl. relig., relig. 
cult, priesthood. Shinto priest. Japan. O 


Minami-cho, 


HajpU, Peter. Prof., Chrmn., Dept. of 
Fenno-Ugric Ling., U. Szeged, Tancsics u. 
2., Szeged, Hungary. Ling. Uralian langs. 
N. W. Siberia, n. Eur. E-A 


HAJNis, KAREL. Anthropologicky ustav KU, 
Vinitna 7, Prague 2, Czechoslovakia. 


HALt, Epwarp T., Jr. 2816 P St., N. W., 
Washington 7, D.C., U.S.A. Pres., Over- 
seas Training & Rsc., Inc. Cul. anth., 
applied anth., theory of cul. Unit of 
study, problems of cul. change, technol., 
psycho-ling., applied cul. anth., anth. & 
gen. educ. 


HAL, K. R. L. Head, Dept. Psychol., U. 
Bristol, Bristol 8, England. Compar. & 
physiol. psychol. Animal learning, pri- 
mate behavior & sociol., human psycho- 
pathol. Africa. 


HALL, Rosert A., JR. Div. Modern Langs., 
Cornell U., Ithaca, N.Y., U.S.A. Prof. Ling. 


Descriptive & hist. ling. Romance langs. 
& lits., pidgin & creole langs. New Guinea, 


Carib., Italy, France. E-P-S 
Hatt, Rosert L. Dir., Inst. of Indian 
Studies, U. South Dakota, Vermillion, 


S.D., U.S.A. Arch., cul. anth. Contemp. 
Indian, ethnohist., late prehist. arch. N. 
Mississippi Valley, N. Plains, Venezuelan 
Andes. N-S 
HALLOWELL, A. IrviINc. Box 14, Bennett 
Hall; U. Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa., 
U.S.A. Prof. Anth. Cul. anth., pers. & 
cul., hist. of anth., accult., relat. of N. 
Amer. Indians with whites. N 


HALPERN, ABRAHAM M. 550 E. Rustic Rd., 
Santa Monica, Cal., U.S.A. Soc. Scientist, 
RAND Corp. Cul. anth., ling. Contemp. 
Far Eastern affairs. oO 

HALPERN, JOEL. Dept. Anth., U. California, 
Los Angeles, Cal., U.S.A. As. Prof. Soc. 
anth., cul. change, applied anth. Comm. 
studies, anth. bibl. Arctic, E. Eur., S. E. 
Asia. A-E-I 


HALPERT, HERBERT. Dept. English, U. Ar- 


kansas, Fayetteville, Ark., U.S.A. Folk- 
lore. Amer., Britain, W. Eur. E-N 
HALsETH, Opp S. 538 W. Lewis Ave., 


Phoenix, Ariz., U.S.A. City arch. (re- 
tired). Arch. Hohokam irrigation farm- 
ing cul. Central Gila Basin. N 


HALTop, MATTHEW M. Ostasiastisches Sem- 
inar, Universitat Bonn, Bonn, Germany. 
Lang., lit. Mongolia, Manchuria, Tibet. 

oO 


HAMMEL, Eucene A. As. Prof. Anth., Dept. 
Anth., U. New Mexico, Albuquerque, 
N.M., U.S.A. Arch., ethnol. Arch., peas- 
ant soc., anth. ling. S. Amer., Eur., esp. 
Balkans. S-E 

VAN DER HAMMEN, THOMAS. Apt. Nac. 25- 
99, Bogota, Colombia. Chief, Palynological 
Section, Servicio Geol. Nac.; Prof., Inst. de 
Antr., U. Nac. Palynology, Pleist. geol., 
archaeol. Paleoclimatol., Holocene. n. w. 


S. Amer., Eur. E-S 
HAMMOND, Dorotny. Instr., Dept. of 
Sociol.-Anth., Brooklyn Col., Bedford 
Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y., U.S.A. Ethnol. 


Relig., cul. & pers. Aust. 


Hamp, Eric. Ac. Prof. of Ling., U. Chicago, 
Chicago 37, Illinois, U.S.A. Ling. Langs. 
of Eur., India, Pakistan, Caucasus, FE. Asia 
n. of China, N. & Central Amer.; Gen. 
ling. theory. 


HAMPL, FRANZ. Gussenbauergasse 7/II/3, 


Vienna 9, Austria. Museumsrat, N.O. 
Landesmus., Vienna. Prehist. Prehist. & 
early hist. copper, iron mining. E 


HANGAR, FRANZ. Hiessgasse 4/20, Vienna 
III, Austria. Prof. U. Vienna. Human pre- 
hist. E. Eur., N. Asia, Near East. A-E-M 


HANGERT, WALTRAUD. Zamora 43, Jalapa, 
Ver., México. Prof. ad Univ.  Ethnol., 
Prehist., paleol. rock painting. Magda- 
lénien bored stones, shamanism of Siberia, 
Aust., prim. relig., prehist. art of Eur., 
Mexican legends. A-E-S 


HANIHARA, Kazuro. Ac. Prof., Dept. Legal 
Med., Sapporo Med. Col., Sapporo, Japan. 
Phys. anth. Human evol., dentition, indi- 
vidual identification from skeletons, age 
change, sex difference. Worldwide. 


HANKS, JANE R. North Bennington, Ver- 
mont. Ethnol. Thailand, Canadian 
Blackfoot. I-N 


HANNA, BERTRAM L. Nat. Inst. Health, 
Bethesda 14, Md., U.S.A. Human ge- 
netics, biostatistics, phys. anth. Pop. 
struct., hair pigmentation, phys. growth. 
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Hansen, Asact T. Box 2982, U., Alabama 
U.S.A. Prof. Sociol. & Anth., U. Ala. Soc. 
anth., applied anth., cul. & pers. Caste & 
minority structs., processes in complex 
socs., relats. between soc.-cul. condition- 
ing, soc.-cul. struct. U.S.A., esp. S.; S. E. 
Mexico N-S 


HANseN, HeNNY Hararp. As., Ethnogr. 
Dept., Natl. Mus., Copenhagen, Denmark. 
Cul. anth. Costumes, soc. position of 
Mohammedan women. Mid. East. M 


HANULIK, MAtTEy. As., Dept. Anth. & Ge- 

netics, Komenskv U., Sasinkova 4, B, Brati- 
slava, Czechoslovakia.  Phvs. anth. Crim 
inal & legal anth. 


HARDEN, DoNALp B., 48 Kensington Court, 
London W. 8, England. Dir., London 
Mus., Kensington Palace, W. 8. Ancient 
glass, Phoenician arch., Neol. to A.D. 1000, 
Eur. & Near E E-M 


HARING, Doucias G. 117 Euclid Terrace, 
Syracuse 10, N.Y., U.S.A. Prof. Anth., Syra- 
cuse U._ Ethnol. Soc. org., relig. & magic, 
gov., cul.-fostered pers. patterns, hist., cul. 
behavior as biol. functioning. Japan, 
Ryukva Is., E. & S. Asia, Oceania. 1-O-P 


HaARLoOw, Harry. Primate Lab., 22 N. Char- 
ter St., Madison, Wis., U.S.A. Prof. 
Psychol., U. Wis. | Psychol., primatology. 
Psychophysiology, learning, motivation in 
primates. 


HarMs, Ropert T. 1108 Gillespie PI., 
Austin 4, Tex., U.S.A. Instr., U. Texas, 
Dept. Germanic Langs. Ling. Finno- 


Ugric ling. 
Harp, ELMER, JR. Prof. Anth., Dartmouth 
Col., Hanover, N.H., U.S.A. Arch., 
ethnogr. Accult., Boreal Forest culs. Eski- 
mos. Arctic. N 


HARPER, Epwarp B. Lect. in Anth., Bryn 
Mawr Col., Bryn Mawr, Pa., U.S.A. Soc 
anth. Relig., stratifications, soc. struct., 
kinship. India. I 


Harris, CHAuNcy D. Prof. Geog., U. Chi- 
cago, 1101-11 E. 58th St., Chicago 37, IIl., 
U.S.A. Cul. & econ. geog. Settlement pat- 
terns, forms of econ. org. U.S.S.R.  E-A 


Harris, MARVIN. Dept. Anth., Columbia U., 
N.Y. 27, N.Y., U.S.A. As. Prof. Cul. anth. 
Race relats., econ., colonialism, accult., 
soc. stratification, folk-urban, comm. stud- 
ies, nature of cul. S. Afr., esp. Mozam- 


bique; S. Amer., esp. Brazil. F-S 
HARRISON, GEOFFREY AINSWORTH. Anth. 
Lab., U. Liverpool, England. Lect. in 
Phys. Anth. & Human Genetics Phys. 


anth. Genetics of adaptability in mam- 
mals, toxonomy theory, genetics of human 
hybrid pops. 


HARRISON, Tom. Cur. Sarawak Mus., Ku 
ching, Sarawak. Gov. Ethnol. Arch., 
ethnol. Borneo life, present & past. I 


Harsojo. Lect., F.K.I.P., Padjadjaran State 
U., Gegerkalong Girang 2 B., Bandung, 
Indonesia. Cul. anth. Study in soc. org. 
& cul. change. Indonesia (Minangkabau 
& Java). I 


Hart, C. W. M. U. of Istanbul, Istanbul, 
Turkey. Soc. anth. Theory, soc. struct., 
applied anth., hist. of anth. Aust., Pac., 
Canadian & N. Plains Indians. N-P 


Hart, Donn. Dept. Anth., Syracuse U., 
Syracuse 10, N.Y., U.S.A. As. Prof. Cul. 
anth. Peasant culs., prim. relig., cul. 
change, underdev. couns., soc. org., folk- 
lore, riddles. S. E. Asia. I 


HARTKE, WOLFGANG. Tengstrasse 3/11, Mu- 
nich 13, Germany. Prof., Dir. Geogr. Inst., 
Technische Hochschule, Munich. Sociol. 
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anth., geogr. anth. Soc. geogr., indus- 
trializ., urbaniz., agr. geogr. W. Eur., Ger 
many. E 


HARTMANN, Horst. Arnimallee 23, Berlin- 
Dahlem, Germany. wiss. Angestellter, Mus. 
fiir Volkerkunde, Berlin. Ethnol. N. Amer. 
Indians, Eskimo. N 

HASELBERGER-BLAHA, HErTA. Hauslabgasse 
21/13, Vienna 5, Austria. Hochschulassist- 
ant, Kunstgeschichtliche Inst., Karlsplatz 
13, Vienna 4.‘ Prim. art. Afr. F 


HASLER, JUAN A. Zamora 43, Jalapa, Ver., 
Mexico. U. Prof., Jalapa. Ling. Nawan, 
Ocuiltec, Totonac, Tepehua, Otomi. Folk 
ways, relig., bones in cul. or legend, 
Hachas-Palmas complex. Mid. Amer., E. 
Mexico. S 


Hasstor, Ovor. Ferieviigen 58, Bromma, 
Sweden. Docent, Stockholm U. Maritime 
ethnol., hist. 


HAtrori, SHIRO. 506 Yoyogi-Hatsudai, 
Shibuya-ku, Tokoyo, Japan. Prof., U. 
Tokyo. Gen., descriptive, hist., comp. 
ling. Altaic, Japanese. Oo 
Hattori, TAKESHI, 1322, Kichijoji, Mu 
sashino City, Tokyo, Japan. Prof., Hok- 
kaido Gakugei Daigaku. Ling., ethnol. 
Gilyak, Sakhalin, Lower Amur. Oo 


Haupricourt, ANDRE G. 47 r. Assas, Paris 6, 
France. Rsc., C.N.RS. Ling., ethno- 
botanic, technol. S. E. Asia, Oceania. I-P 


HAUGHTON, SIDNEY Henry. Inter-Afr. Sci. 
Correspondent for Geol., C.C.T.A., P.O. 
B. 401, Pretoria, S. Afr. Geol., vertebrate 
paleon., stratigraphy. Afr. S. of Sahara. F 


Haury, Emit W. Head, Dept. Anth., U. 
Arizona, Tucson, Ariz., U.S.A. Dir., Ariz. 
State Mus. Arch. Early man. South- 
western U.S.A., Mexico, n. 8. Amer. N-§S 


HAusE, HELEN. Dept. Sociol. & Anth., 
Wayne State U., Detroit 2, Mich., U.S.A. 
As. Prof., Wayne State U. Cult. Anth. 
Culture change, Afr. lang. Afr. F 


Hauser, Puitip M. Prof. & Chrmn., Dept. 
Sociol., U. Chicago, 1126 E. 59th St., Chi 
cago 37, Ill., U.S.A. Demography, labor 
force, urbanism. World & U.S.A. pop., 
methods of rsc., census methods, survey 
methods. S. E. Asia, Burma. I-N 


HAUTALA, JouKO. Meritullinkatu 11 B 20, 
Helsinki, Finland. Chief, Folklore Ar- 
chives, Finnish Lit. Soc.; Docent, U. Hel- 
sinki. Finnish & comp. folklore, relig. 
Finnish, Finno-Ugric. E 


HAVIGHURST, RoBeRT J. Prof. Educ., Judd 
Hall, U. Chicago, Chicago 37, Il., U.S.A. 
Educ. sociol. & psychol. Educ. in underdev, 
couns., adolescence, soc. adjustment & 
educ. Latin Amer. S 


HAWTHORN, Harry. Prof. & Head, Dept. 
Anth., U. British Columbia, Vancouver, 
Canada. Soc. anth. Cul. change, theory. 
Org. of progs. of cul. change, educ. 
Oceania, N. W. Amer. N-P 


HAYAKAWA, S. I. 225 Eldridge Ave., Mill 
Valley, Calif., U.S.A. Prof. Lang. Arts, San 


Francisco State Col., San Francisco. Gen. 
semantics. 
Haypu, Gerorce G. Winchester Boul., 


Queens Village 27, N.Y., U.S.A. Ac. Rsc. 
Sci., Creedmoor Inst. for Psychobiotic 
Studies. Cul. anth. Cul. evol., encult. 


Hayes, ALDEN C., Field Arch., Natl. Park 
Service, Mesa Verde Natl. Park, Colo., 
U.S.A. Arch. Arch., ethnol., ecol. South 
west U.S.A. 


HaAzARD, THOMAS. 666 S. 6th St., East 
Missoula, Mont., U.S.A. Instr. Anth., Mon 


tana State U. Ethnol. & ling., also phys. 
anth. & arch, Soc. & pol. org., econ., hist. 
ling. N. Amer. & N. Eurasia. N-E-A 


HeALry, GILes. Big Sur, Monterey County, 
Calif., U.S.A. Arch. Maya. E. Chiapas. § 


HeatH, Dwicut B. Instr. in Anth., Brown 
U., Providence 12, R.I., U.S.A. Cul. 
anth, Cul. change, land reform, drinking 
patterns, econ, Latin Amer., Bolivia. S 


HEBERER, GERHARD. Prof., Zoo. Inst., Ber- 
linerstr. 28, Géttingen, Germany. Phys. 
anth. & paleon. Evol. of primates, esp. 
Hominidae & Pongidae, evol. theory. Indo- 


nesia. I 
VAN HEEKEREN, HENDRIK RoppertT. Rijks- 
museum voor Volkenkunde, Leiden, 
Netherlands. Prehist. arch. Indonesia & 
Far East. 1-O 
HrILMANN, Luict. Prof. in ordinary of 


Ling., U. degli Studi, Zamboni 33, Bolo- 
gna, Italy. Ling. Gen. ling., structural 
ism, comp. philol., Indian langs. India, 
Near East, W. Eur. E-I-M 
HEINE-GELDERN, Rosert. Inst. fiir V6lker- 
kunde, Reitschulgasse 2, Vienna I, Austria. 
Prof., U. Vienna, retired. | Ethnol., arch. 
India, S. E. Asia, Oceania, China (Mesol. 
to Han period), megalithic cul., inter- 
relats. Old and New World. I-P-S 
bE HEINZELIN DE BRAUCOURT, JEAN. 73 Ave, 
Vivier d’Oie, Brussels, Belgium. Inst. 
Royal Sci. Nat. de Belgique.  Pleist. 
stratig. Palaeol. arch. W. Eur., Cent. Afr. 


Heissic, WALTHER. Prof., Ostasiatisches 
Seminar, Liebfrauenweg 7, Bonn, Ger 
many. Mongol studies. Mongol hist., lit 
& sociol. 4 


Heizer, Ropert F. Prof. Anth., U. Cali 
fornia, Berkeley, Cal., U.S.A. Arch. 
Methods for prehist. chron., dev. of urban 
socs. Ww. N. Amer., Mexico. N-S 


Hersox, Apotr. Goétzens, Tirol, Austria. 
©O.6.. U. Prot. aD. Ethnol., ethnohist 
Outline of ethnohist. of Germany & France 
with atlas. 


Hetipom, ANNA-Britra. Wormsdévigen 3, 
Enskede-Stockholm, Sweden. Ethnol 
Religs. (myths, folk tales, etc.). Mesoamer. 
n. S. Amer. S 


bE HEN, FERDINAND J. 81 ave. Ten Eekhove, 
Deurne, Antwerp, Belgium. Mus. Royal 
du Congo Belge, Tervuren. Ethno 
musicol. Folk music. Congo. F 


Henckeri, Carvos. Casilla 29, Concepcion, 
Chile. Prof. Hist. & Embryology, U. Con 
cepcion. Phys. anth. Morphol. 


HENCKEN, HuGu. Dir., Prehist. Studies, Pea 
body Mus., Harvard U., Cambridge, Mass., 
U.S.A. Arch. Eur. Neol., Bronze, and 
Iron ages. Eur. E 


HENDERSON, GerALD M. Dept. of Sociol. & 
Anth., Brooklyn Coll., Brooklyn 10, N. Y. 
Instr. in Anth. Phys. anth., Amer. arch., 
hist. of bio-anth. theory. Pers. & cul. Arc- 
tic, N. Amer. Indian. N 


HENNINGER, JosePH. Anthropos _ Inst., 
Posieux (Fribourg), Switzerland. Prof., U. 
Fribourg. Ethnol. Soc. org., hist. of 
relig., esp. pre-Islamic survivals in Islamic 
civ. W. Asia, N. and E. Afr. M 

Henriques, L. FERNANDO. Lect. in Soc. 
Anth., U. Leeds, Leeds 2, England. Soc. 
anth. Soc. struct., race relats., sociol. of 
sexual behaviour. W. Indies, Britain, W. 
Eur. E-S 


Henry, Juves. Prof. Anth., Washington U., 
St. Louis 5, Mo., U.S.A. Cul. anth. Cul. & 
pers., educ., communications theory, men- 
tal health. 


CURRENT ANTHROPOLOGY 


HENSEL, Wiro.p. Siclecka 3, Warsaw, Po- 


land. Prof. U. Warsaw, Dir. Inst. Hist. 
Material Cul. Prehist., hist. Ethnol., 
hist. geogr., folklore, hist. of technics, 
Slavic langs., hist. of arts. Eur., Cent. 
Asia. A-E 
HENSSLER, FREDERICK W. 86 Arlo Rd., Apt. 
IA, Staten Island 1, N.Y., U.S.A. Chrmn., 
Dept. Soc. & Anth., Wagner Col., Staten 
Island. Cul. anth. Compar. legal systems, 
relig. & cul. Germany, France, S. India. 

E-I 
HERMANN, ALFRED. Argelanderstr. 89, Bonn, 
Germany. Dozent, U. K6éln; mem. F.]. 
Délger-Inst., U. Bonn. Egyptology, an- 
cient man (relig., anth). M 


HerNANbDEZ DE ALBA, Grecorio. Aptdo. Nac. 
2334, Bogota, Colombia, S. Amer. Dir., 
Soc. Colombiana Etnol. — Arch., ethnogr., 
soc. anth. Colombia, partic. Andean 
regions. San Agustin and ‘Tierradentro 
cul., actual cul. of remaining Indian 
groups. S 


HERNANDEZ VALVUENA, Luts. Inst. Colombi 
ano De Antr., Aptdo. Nac. No. 2042, Bo- 
gota, Colombia. Arch., soc. anth. Arch. 
& anth. of Colombia, Chibcha cul. Co 
lombia. Ss 


Hrroup, Erich. Paprstkovo Mus., Bet 
lémské nam. 1, Prague 1, Czechoslovakia. 
Herre, Wor. U. Prof., Neue U. Kiel, 
Olshausenstrasse, Kiel, Germany. Phylo- 
genetic zoo. Hist. of domesticated animals, 

probs. of domestication. Worldwide. 
HERRMAN, FERDINAND. Hauptstr. 235, Hei- 
delberg, Germany. Leiter, Vélkerkunde 


Sammlung der von Portheim-Stiftung. 
Ethnol 


Herskovits, MELVILLE J. 
Northwestern U.. Evanston, Ib, U.S.A. 
Ethnol., ethnogr. Cul. theory, ethnohist., 
ethnoecon., comp. art, folklore. Afr., Afro 
Amer. F-S 
Hertzperc, H. T. E. 414 N. Park PI., Yel 
low Springs, Ohio, U.S.A. Chief, Anth. 
Section, Acrospace Med. Lab., Wright Air 
Dev. Div., W.P.A.F.B., Ohio. Applied 
phys. anth. Anthropometry, biomechanics. 
Hesrer, Josep A. Jr. Ac. Prof. of Anth., 
San Jose State Col., San Jose 14, Calif., 
U.S.A. 
Mesoame1 


Prof. Anth., 


Arch. Pre-urban ecol., prim. agr. 
, Calif. S-N 


pE Heuscu, Luc. 52 r. aviateur Thieffry, 
Brussels 4, Belgium. Prof., U. Brussels. Soc. 
anth. Struct. anth., relig., art, ethnogr. 
films (as a film-maker) Afr. & gen. F 


Heuse, GeorGes A. Cochin Hosp., 27 r. du 
Fg. St.-Jacques, Paris 14, France. Acting 
Sec.-Gen., Intern’l Inst. Human Biol. & 
Intern’l Committee for Standardiz. in Hu- 
man Biol. Human biol., Phys. anth., 
differential psychol., ethnopsychol.; syn 
thesis in human biol., intra- & inter 
individual biol. variability. Afr., Eur. & 
Mid. East. E-F-M. 
Hewes, Gorpon W. Dept. Anth., U. Colo- 
rado, Boulder, Colo., U.S.A. Ac. Prof. 
Cul. anth., cul. hist., ethnogeogr., arch.- 
ethnol. synthesis. Systematic ethnogr., cul. 
cartography & atlases, cul. significance of 
postural & motor habits, prim. fishing & 
fisheries. w. N. Amer., E. Asia N-O 


HEyYDRICH, MARTIN. ‘Trajanstr. 27, Cologne, 


Germany. Emeritus Prof., U. K6ln. 
Ethnol. 
HEYERDAHL, PHor. Laigueglia, Italy. 


Gen. anth. Oceanic migrations, aborig. 
navigation. Pac. Oo 


HICKERSON, HAROLD. Rayl House, 1825 F. 
3rd St., Bloomington, Ind., U.S.A. Rsc. Ac., 
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Indiana U. Cul. anth. Ethnohist. of E. 
Woodlands Indians & circumjacent tribes, 
New World Negro. New World. N-S 


Hickey, GERALD C. As. Prof. Monteith Col., 
Wayne U., Detroit, Mich., U.S.A. Cul. 
anth. Soc. org., soc. change. S. E. Asia. I 


HIERNAUX, JEAN. Rector, U. Officielle du 
Congo Belge et du Ruanda-Urundi, B.P. 
1825, Elisabethville, Katanga, Congo. 
Phys. anth., protohist. Metal Age, culs. of 
Afr. Cent. Afr. 

Hiccin, Davina W. Herm Cottage, Dan- 
bury, Chelmsford, Essex, England. Hon- 
orary Rsc. Ac., U. Col., U. of London. 
Phys. anth. Adrenal cortical hormones 
(comp., in various pops.) , evol. of skeleton 
in primates, nat. selection in man. Afr. F 


HILDEBRANDT, MARTHA. Head, Ling. Sect., 
Comision Indigenista, Caracas, Venezuela. 
Ling. S. Amer. S 


HILGER, SISTER M. INEZ. St. Benedict's Con- 
vent, St. Joseph, Minn., U.S.A. Ethnol., 
cul. anth. Child life, cul. background of 
the child. N. & S. Amer. N-S 


Hit_, ArcHIBALD A. 1415 Wathen Ave., 
Austin 3, Tex., U.S.A. Prof. English & 
Ling., U. Texas. Ling. 
Hitt, Grorce W. Aptdo. 5511, Caracas, 
Venezuela. Prof., U. Central. Rural 
sociol., soc. anth. Comm., colonization, 
agrarian socs. Latin Amer., Medit. Basin. 
S-E 
Hitt, WitttiamM CHARLES OsMAN. Zoo. Soc. 
of London, London N. W. 1, England. 
Phys. anth., primatology. 


Hitt, W. W. Chrmn., Dept. Anth., U. New 
Mexico, Albuquerque, N.M., U.S.A. Eth- 
nol. S. W. U.S.A. N 


HitskA, Hitpa. Katedra filologie a déjin 
Dalného vychodu KU, nam. Krasnoar 
mejcu 2, Prague 1, Czechoslovakia. 


HIMEOKA, Tutomu. No. 17, Tatemoto-cho, 


Izumoji, Kita-ku, Kyoto, Japan. Prof. 
Sociol., Kyoto U. Social Anth., family. 

oO 
HIMMELHEBER, HANs. Wilckensstr. 32, 


Heidelberg. Ethnol., primitive art. Es- 
kimo, Negro, Primitive art. Alaska, W.- 
and Central Afr. N-F 
HINDERLING, PAUL. Giornicostr. 88, Basel, 
Switzerland. As., Mus. fiir V6lkerkunde, 
Basel. Cul. anth. Field investigations, cul. 
change. Afr., espec. W.; Melanesia, New 
Guinea. F-P 


Hintze, Fritz. Benzstr. 18/19, Potsdam- 
Babelsberg, Germany (D.R.). Prof., Dir. 
Inst. fiir Agyptologie, Humboldt U., Ber- 
lin, Germany (D.R.).— Arch., Egyptology. 
Egypt, Sudan. M 


Hintze, Ursuta. Benzstr. 18/19, Potsdam- 


Babelsberg, Germany (D.R.). As., Inst. 
fiir Orientforschung, Berlin. Arch., an 
cient hist. of Afr. Afr., esp. Sudan. M 


Hirat, Naorusa. 1-214 Tamagawa-yoga- 
machi, Setagaya, Tokyo, Japan. Ac. prof., 
Kokugakuin U. Hist. of relig., Japanese 
rural soc. & Shinto. Japan. O 


HIRSCHBERG, WALTER. Hartiickerstrasse 126, 
Vienna. XIX, Austria. U. Dozent, Inst. 
fiir Vélkerkunde, Vienna. Ethnol. Afr. F 


HISsSINK, KARIN. Myliusstrasse 29, Frank- 
furt/Main, Germany. Custodian, Stadt- 
isches Mus. fiir Vélkerkunde; As., Frobe 
nius-Inst., Frankfurt. Ethnol. Prim. 
relig. S. Amer., esp. Bolivia. 


Hirson, Haze M. 2 Garden Court, Apt. 1, 
Cambridge 38, Mass., U.S.A. Consultant 
in Anth. to Mass. Mental Health Center 


& Mass. Dept. Public Health. Soc. anth. 
Psychiatry, physiol., public health. S. E. 
Asia, esp. Burma. I 


HLaApKA, VERA. V¥zkumny ustav Pedagog- 
icky, Mikulandska 5, Prague 2, Czechoslo- 
vakia. 

Hiapy, WALTER MAXWELL. Center for 
Community Stud., U. Saskatchewan, 
Saskatoon, Canada. Ethnol. action anth., 
Indians & Metis in Manitoba & Saskatche- 
wan, arch. woodlands of Manitoba & 
Saskatchewan. Cree, Saulteaux (Ojibway), 
Chipewyan tribes. N. Plains (U.S.A. & 
Canada), subarctic of Canada. N 


HNFkovsky, O. Klénika pro orthopedickou 
a détskou, Karlovo nam. |, Prague 2, 
Czechoslovakia. 


HOCHSTRASSER, DONALD. Star Route, Fisher- 
ville, Ky., U.S.A. Cul. anth., soc. org., 
cul, & pers., cul. dynamics. 


Hockett, CHaArtes F. Dept. Anth., U. Ha- 
waii, Honolulu, Hawaii, U.S.A. Ling., 
lang. & cul. Lang. & evol., applied ling. & 
cul. anth. in psychiat. Algonquian ling. 


HoeseL, E. ADAMSON. Prof. & Chrmn., Dept. 
Anth., U. Minnesota, 309 Ford Hall, 
Minn. 14, Minn., U.S.A. Cul. anth. Law 
& soc. control. N. Amer. Plains & Pueblos. 

N 


HoFrFrMan, A. C. Dir., Nat. Mus., P.O. B. 
266, Bloemfontein, Orange Freestate, S. 


Afr. Phys. anth. & arch. Primitive man 
in S. Afr., his cul. & other acs.; S. Afr. in 
relat. to rest of the world. F 


HOFFMAN, BERNARD G. 2325 42nd St., N. W., 
Washington 7, D.C., U.S.A. Rsc. Ac., Wash. 
Area Human Relats. Area File, 4501 Mass. 
Ave., N.W., Wash., D.C. Soc. anth., 
ethnohist. Relig., human ecol. Native n. e. 
N. Amer., S. E. Asia, Indonesia, N. Afr., 
Morocco. I-M-N 


HorrMAN, Hans. As. Prof., Dept. Sociol. & 
Anth., U. Arkansas, Fayetteville, Ark., 
U.S.A. Ethnol. S. Amer. & Arctic ethnol., 
cul. theory: mathematical models of cul. 
processes. E. Arctic, upper Amazon. N-S 


HOFFMANN, Marta. Cur., Norsk Folkemus., 
Oslo, Norway. Ethn., material cul. Tex- 
tile crafts & tools, housing, agricul. Eur., 
esp. N. Eur. 


HOHENTHAL, WILLIAM. 703 Cypress Ave., 
San Bruno, Calif. Ac. Prof. of Anth., San 
Francisco State Col., 8. F. 27, Calif. Phys. 
anth., ethnol. & cul. hist. of Portuguese 
Amer. (Brazil). S 


HOHENWART-GERLACHSTEIN, ANNA. Pyrker- 
gasse 8, Vienna XIX, Austria. Inst. fiir 
Vélkerkunde, Reitschulgasse 2, Vienna I. 
Ethnol., methodol., connection of high civ. 
with prim. culs. Influence of ancient Egyp- 
tian civ. on Afr., nomadism, Bedouin 
tribes. Egypt, N. E. & N. Afr. M 

Horyer, Harry. Prof., Haines Hall 360, U. 
California, Los Angeles 24, Cal., U.S.A. 
Ling. Amer. Indian langs. N 

Ho as, B. Abidjan, B.P. 398, Ivory Coast, 
Afr. Head, Dept. of Human Scis., Min. of 
Educ. Cul. anth. Sociol. of religs. W. 
Afr., Ivory Coast. 


Hotcomp, Grorce R. Dept. Anat., U. North 

Carolina, Chapel Hill, N.C., U.S.A. As. 
Prof. Phys. anth. Experimental phys. 
anth., morphogenesis, functional anat. 


HotmperG, ALLAN. Dept. Sociol. & Anth., 
Cornell U., Ithaca, N.Y., U.S.A. Prof. 
Anth. Cul. & soc. anth., applied anth. Cul. 
change & dynamics, cul. & pers., comp. 
econ., comm. dev., anth. theory, S. Amer. 

Ss 
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Houmer, Nits M. P.O. Box 40, Lund, 
Sweden. Prof., Lund U. Ling. Amer. 
Indian, Orient, Austronesia. O-P-S 


Homes, LoweLt D. Dept. Soc. & Anth., U. 
Wichita, Wichita 8, Kansas, U.S.A. Cul. 
anth., folklore, arts, relig., accult., photog- 
raphy. Polynesia, Oceania, Samoa. P 


HotMegvisT, WILHELM. Storgatan 41, Stock- 
holm, Sweden. Keeper, Hist. Mus. 


Hoitvep, Erik. Andersen Nex@vej 12, 
Soborg, Denmark. Prof., U. Copenhagen. 
Eskimo cul., lang. N. Amer. Arctic, Green- 
land. N 


Hory, LApisLay. Ustav pro etnografii a 
folkloristiku CSAV, Lazarska 8, Prague 2, 
Czechoslovakia. 


HONIGMANN, JOHN. Dept. Sociol. & Anth., 
U. North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N.C., 
U.S.A. Prof. Anth. Cul. & pers., ethnol. 
Comm. dev. as instance of directed cul. 
change, field work methods, relig. n. N. 
(Amer., Pakistan. M-N 


Hoover, Dirk ALsBert. Cur. Fossil Verte- 
brates, Ryksmus. van Natuurlyke Hist., 
Leiden, Netherlands. Vertebrate paleon. 
Pleist., prehist. mammals. S. E. Asia, Eur. 

E-I 

Hopkins, Davin M. Geologist, U.S. Geol. 
Survey, 345 Middlefield Rd., Menlo Park, 
Calif., U.S.A. Pleist. geol. of Alaska, esp. 
of Bering & Chukchi Sea regions. Eskimo 
arch., early man in N. Amer. Alaska, N. E. 
Siberia, N. W. Canada. N-A 


Horak, JiR. Ustav pro etnografii a folk- 
loristiku GSAV, Lazarska 8, Prague 2, 
Czechoslovakia. 


Hort, IcHtro. No. 1, Kawauchi-jitaku, 
Kawauchi, Sendai, Japan. Prof. Hist. of 
Relig., Tohoku U., Sendai. Hist. of religs., 
anth. of relig. Prim. & ancient religs. 
Arctic, Oceania, S. E. Asia, India, Japan, 
Asia. 1-O-P 


Horowitz, Micuart M. As. Prof. Anth., 
Dept. Sociol. & Anth., Kent State U., Kent, 
Ohio, U.S.A. Cul. anth. Comm. study, 
peasant soc. & cul., comp. relig., Afro- 
Amer. studies, anth. theory, ling. Mar- 
tinique, West Indies, Fr. Union. S-F 


Horton, Rosin. c/o D. O. Degema, via 
Port Harcourt, Nigeria. Rsc. As., U. Col. 
London. Psychol., philos., soc. anth. 
Methodol. of soc. sci., relig., prim. plastic 
art, anth. of thought & belief. Ijaw tribes 
(W. Africa). F 


HorvaTH, JANOS. Prof. Econ., Kossuth 
Found., 207 E. 37th St., New York, N.Y., 
U.S.A. Cooperative socs. Econ. org. of 
prim. peoples & modern cooperative socs. 


HosEtitz, BERT. Prof. Soc. Sci., U. Chicago, 
1126 E. 59th St., Chicago 37, Ill., U.S.A. 
Econ. dev., econ. anth. India. I 


HosHIno, Akira. Instr. Dept. Psychol., Int. 
Christian U., 1500 Osawa, Mitaka, Tokyo, 


Japan. Cul. & pers., soc. psychol. Pers., 
cul. aspects & measurement, immigration. 

oO 
pE Hostos, ApoLro. 1859 Odette, Santurce, 
Puerto Rico. Retired. Cul. anth., 
ethnol., arch. Pre-Columbian ethnol. & 
arch. W. Indies, esp. Puerto Rico. S 
Hours, Maurice. Inst. Francais d’Afr. 


Noire, Dakar, Senegal. Chef de la Section 
de Linguistique. Ling., ethnol. W. Afr. 
F 


HousEHOLDER, Frep W. Prof. & Chrmn. 
Ling. Dept., Box 70, Ballantine 542, Indi- 
ana U., Bloomington, Ind., U.S.A. Ling. 
Greece, Azerbaijan. E-M 
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Howarp, Greorce D. 3 Holbrook Drive, 
Stamford, Conn., U.S.A. Soc. Affairs Of- 
ficer, Trusteeship Dept., U.N. Applied 
& soc. anth., arch. Problems of adm., soc. 
& econ. dev., arch. of lowland S. Amer. 
Afr. s. of Sahara; S. Amer. F-S 


HoOwarp, JAMES H. 2312 6th Ave., N., Grand 
Forks, N.D., U.S.A. As. Prof., U. North 
Dakota. Ethnol., arch. Accult., nativistic 
movements, circum-polar studies, human 
ecol. N. Amer. plains, prairie. N 


Howe i, F. Ciark. Ac. Prof. Anth., U. 
Chicago, Chicago 37, Ill., U.S.A. Phys. 
anth., paleo-anth. Human evol., fossil man 
& life of peoples in Pleistocene, primate 
evol. Afr., Eur. E-F 
Howe tis, W. W. Peabody Mus., Harvard 
U., Cambridge 38, Mass., U.S.A. Prof. 
Anth., Harvard U. Phys. anth. Varia- 
tion. 


DE Hoyos, Nieves. Alcala 75, Madrid, Spain. 
Conservadora, Mus. del Pueblo Espanol. 


Ethnogr., folklore. Clothing, housing, 
food, fiestas. Spain, Spanish Amer. E-S 


Hoyt, EvizABeTtH E, Prof. Econ., Iowa State 
U. of Sci. & Technol., Ames, Ia., U.S.A. 
Econ., psychol. & anth. Underdev. areas in 
process of econ.-cul. change. British E. 
\fr., Guatemala, Jamaica. F-S 


HroubA, BARTHEL. Koppshaus 9, Sulzbach- 
Neuweiler (Saar), Germany (F.R.). As., 
Inst. fiir Vor- und Friihgeschichte, Arch. 
Near E. M 

Hruscova, MARIE. Ustav organisace zdrav 
otnictvi, Karlovo nam., Prague 2, Czecho- 
slovakia. 


Hrusy, ViteM. Moravské Mus., nam. 25, 
unora 8, Brno, Czechoslovakia. 


Hsu, Francis L. K. Prof., Chrmn. Dept. 
Anth., Northwestern U., Evanston, IIIL., 
U.S.A. Cul. anth. Cul. & pers., relig., soc. 
org., natl. character. China, India, con- 


temp. U.S.A. I-N-O 
Huarp, Pau. Les Bougainvilliers, St. 
Mandrier/Mer, Var, France. Général- 


Collaborateur Inst. Francais d’Afr. Noire 
de Recherches  Saharienns. Arch., 
ethnog., anth. of the Teda. Sahara Chad 
(Tibesti, Borkou, Ennedi). Chad, Libya, 


Niger. F-M 
Huser, Huco. Anthropos Inst., Posieux 
(Fribourg), Switzerland. Ethnol. Rituals, 
folklore of W. Afr., esp. Ghana. F 
Huc, Erik. Pestalozzistrasse 56, Zurich, 


Switzerland. Dir., Interkantonale Arbeits- 
gemeinschaft zur Betreuung anthropol- 
ogischer Funde. Phys. anth. 


HucHes, CHARLES C. 530 Hudson St., Ithaca, 
N.Y., U.S.A. Acting As. Prof. Anth., Cor- 
nell U., Ithaca. Soc. anth. Eskimo & 
arctic studies, sociocul. change, cul. & 
psychiat. disorders, cul. & pers. Arctic. N 


HuGHEs, IkvAN. Dir., Dept. Extra-Mural 
Studies, U. Hong Kong, Hong Kong. 
Sociol., soc. anth. Adult ed., soc. change. 
E. Afr., Hong Kong. F-O 


HucuHeEs, Jack T. 1903 3rd Ave., Canyon, 
Tex., U.S.A. Head, Dept. Geol., W. Texas 
State Col. Arch. Caddoans, early man, 
Pleist. Great Plains, Tex. N 
HUuGHES, JOHN. Inst. Soc. Rsc., U. Natal, 
Durban, Natal, S. Afr. S. Afr. Sociol., 
Swaziland Gov. Soc. anth. academic & 
applied soc. anth. Nguni & neighbouring 
areas, S. Afr. J 


Hucot, Henri J. 37 Place des Fleurs, Al- 
giers, Algeria. Chargé de Prehist. Sa- 
harienne, C.A.R.A.P.E. Prehist., clima- 


tology & Quarternary, esp. of Sahara: 
Sahara (Algeria, Sudan, Mauritania, 
‘Tibesti). M 
HuIzinGA, JOHAN. 30 Janskerkhof, Utrecht, 
Holland. Phys. anth., human genetics. 
Eur., Afr. E-F 


HuLse, FrepericK §S. R.R. 5, Box 426, 
Tucson, Ariz., U.S.A. Prof. Anth., U. Ariz. 
Phys. anth., soc. org., migration, genetics. 


FE. Asia, W. Eur. E-O 
HULTKRANTZ, AKE. Roslagsgatan 8, Stock- 
holm, Sweden. Prof., U. Stockholm. 
Ethnol., comp. relig. N. Amer. Indians, 
Plains, Basin, Lapps. E-N 


von HuMsBo.prt, WM. A. Aptdo. 8181, Mex- 
ico City, Mexico. Ethnol. Mexicanistic 

S 

Humeres, Epuarpo §. Castilla 3490, Santi- 
ago, Chile. Sec., Centro de Estud. Antr., 

U. de Chile, Santiago. Arch., cul. anth. 

Cul. sequences of Chile. S 


HUMMEL, SIEGBERT. tiber Auerbach (Vogtl) 
Plohn, Germany. Former Dir., Mus. fiir 
Volkerkunde zu Leipzig. Anth. Ethnol., 
cul. hist., relig., art. Lama lands. Cent., E. 
Asia, Himalaya. A-O 


Hunt, Epwarp E., JR. Peabody Mus., Cam- 
bridge 38, Mass., U.S.A. Lect., Harvard U. 
Phys. anth. Growth, pop. genetics, evol., 
demography. Aust., Micronesia. 3 


HUNTINGFORD, GEORGE W. B. Lect., E. Afr. 
Langs. & Culs., Sch. of Oriental & Afr. 
Studies, U. London, England. Ethnogr., 
arch. Hist., material cul. E. Afr., Ethiopia. 


Hurt, WEstey R. Prof. Anth., Dir. U. 
South Dakota Mus., Vermillion, S. D. 
Early man arch. of N. & S. Amer., Plains 
arch., contemp. cul. of N. Plains Indians. 


Field work in all above subjects. N-S 
HURZELER, JOHANNFS. Augustinergasse 2, 


Basel, Switzerland. Nat. Hist. Mus. 
ontol. Primates. 


Pale 


HUTCHINSON, HARRY WILLIAM. Visiting As. 
Prof., Dept. Sociol. & Anth., Vanderbilt 
U., Nashville, Tenn., U.S.A. Cul. anth. 
Plantation soc., family, underdeveloped 
countries. Brazil. S 


Hutton, JoHN Henry. 4 Rectory Lane, 
New Radnor, Presteigne, Radnor, U. K. 
Prof. Emeritus, Soc. Anth., Cambridge U. 
Ethnogr., material cul., prim. relig. Head- 
hunters, werewolves, leopardmen, wolf- 
children, caste (in India). Naga Hills, 
Assam, India, Burma. I 


HUuZAYYIN, SOLIMAN A. Rector, U. Assiut, 
Upper Egypt, U.A.R.  Prehist. arch. N. 
Afr., Arabia. M 


HVARFNER, HARALD. Storsgatan 41, Stock- 
holm 6, Sweden. Cent. Office of Natl. 
Antiq. Nordic arch., Eur., w. ethnol. 
Life, work, past and present N. Scandi- 
navia, Nordic implements of Iron Age, 
struct. change Swedish comms. E 


HvipTFELDT, ArILD. Kokkedalsvej 16, Kok- 
kedal, Denmark. — Hist. of religs. 


Hyk-KERKDAL, KATHE. Fihrichg. 8, Vienna, 
I, Austria. Prof., Hochschule, Fashions & 
Craft. Ethnol. & arch., hist. of prim. 
arts, Dances, games, patterns of gestures 
& movement of prim. peoples & ancient 
high civs. Oceania, S$. E. Asia, Amer, I-P-S 


Hymes, Devt. Dept. Anth., U. California, 
Berkeley 4, Calif., U.S.A. As. Prof. Soc. 
Anth., Harvard U. Ling., folklore, 
ethnol, Semantics & ling. change, verbal 
art, ethnogr. N. Amer., Korea. N-O 
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I 


IBARRA Grasso, Dick E. Dir., Mus. Arqueol., 
( Mayor de San Simon, Cochabamba, 
Bolivia. Archeol. Bolivia and Argentina. 

S 


IkeDA, Hiroko. U. Hawaii, Honolulu 14, 
Hawaii, U.S.A. As. Prof., Asian and Pac. 
langs.; Cur., Oriental Libr. Folklore, 
ethnol. Japan, Korea. Oo 


IkEDA, JiRO. As. Prof., Anat. Inst., Sch. of 
Med., Niigata U., Niigata-shi, Japan. 
Phys. anth. Race in ancient & modern 
Near East, S. E. Asia, Japan. I-M-O 


IKEGAMI, JRO. Eifuku-ché 82, Suginami-ku, 
Tokyo, Japan. As. Prof., Gumma_ U. 
Ling. Manchu, Tungus, esp. Orok. Siberia, 
Manchuria, Sakhalin. A-O 


ImMar, YOSHIKAZU. 533, 2-chome Nakame- 
guro, Meguro-ku, Tokyo, Japan. Mem., 
Japanese Soc. of Ethnol., Anth. Soc. of 
Japan. Phys. anth., gen, anth. Chem. 
analysis of bone and stone, dict, nutrition, 
blood group, cul. and pers., constitutional 
anth., anat. of brain. Japan. Oo 


IMANISHI, KIN]JI. Prof. Soc. Anth., Rsc. Inst. 

of Humanistic Sci., Kyoto U., Kyoto, 
Japan. Comp. sociol. Soc. evol. from 
lowest animal to mankind, espec. from 
monkeys & apes to mankind. 


IMANISHI, SHUNJU. Prof., Oyasato Rsc. Inst., 
Tenri U., Tenri, Nara-Ken, Japan. 
Manchurica. Manchu hist. & lang. in 
Chine Dynasty. oO 


IMprrRAtoRI, Leo. Alarcon 21, Madrid, 
Spain. Member, Ist. Italiano di Paleon. 
Umana.  Pleist. geol. & lower paleol. culs. 
Spain, Morocco. E-M 


INDREKO, RICHARD. Prof., Statens Historiska 
Mus., Storg. 41, Stockholm 6, Sweden. 
Prehist. arch., Stone and Bronze ages. E., 
N. Eur., Esthonia. E 


INGEMANN, FRrANcEs. Lect. in Phonetics, 
Edinburgh U., Phonetics Dept., Minto 
House, Chambers St., Edinburgh, Scot- 
land. Ling., instrumental phonetics. 
Langs. in contact, accult., statistical tech- 
niques. Cheremis lang. & cul. E 


INVERARITY, Rowerr Bruce. Dir., Adiron- 
dack Mus., Blue Mt. Lake, N.Y. U.S.A. 
Ethnol prim. art, mus. Information 
storage, retrieval & microreproduction, N. 
W. Coast N 


IRIBARREN CH., Jorce. Casilla 125, La 
Serena, Chile. Dir., Mus. Arqueol. de La 
Serena Arch., intercul. relats. Southern 
S. Amet Ss 


IRWIN, Marcarer C, 129814 Prospect St., La 
Jolla, Calif., U.S.A. Libr., Scripps Inst. 
Occanography Amer. Indian art, prim 
art. N. W. Coast, Calif., S. W. region. N 


Iserti, GIUSEPPE Corso Firenze 40-1, 
Genoa, Italy. Member, Ist. Italiano di 
Paleon. Umana Prehist. Schematic 
rock-engravings. N. Italy, §. France. E 


IsHIDA, E1tcntro. 367 Mabashi 3, Sugi- 
nami-ku, Tokyo, Japan. Prof., U. Tokyo. 
Cul. anth. Theory of cul., cul. hist. E. Asia, 
Mesoamer., S. Amer. O-S 


ISHIKAWA, Erkicut. 13 Katsura-Chiyohara- 
Cho, Ukyo-Ku, Kyoto, Japan. Lect., Kobe 
U. Ethnol. & soc. anth. Local comm. & 
land tenure. Oceania, Indonesia. 4 


IsHIKAWA, Morosuke. 342 2-Chome, Nishi 
tamachi, Suginamiku, Tokyo, Japan. 
Mem., Japanese Soc. of Ethnol. Cul. 
anth. Ethno-botany, hunting & fishing 
with plant poisons. N. E. Asia, Melanesia. 

A-P 
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IsHINO, Iwao. Dept. Sociol. & Anth., Mich- 
igan State U., E. Lansing, Mich., U.S.A. 
As. Prof. Cul. anth. Soc. struct., family, 
comp. method, values, peasant socs. S. E. 
Asia. I 


ISsHWARAN, K. Head, Dept, Soc. Anth., 
Karnatak U., Sharwar, Mysore, India. 
Anth. Family, relig. & caste. W. Eur., 
India. E-I 


ITANI, JUNICHIRO. Cur., Japan Monkey Cen- 
ter, 55, Kurisu, Inuyama, Aichi, Japan. 
Phys. anth., primatology (esp. ecol., 
sociol.). Evol. of primates, soc. org. & 
communication of pre-human primates. 


IWANSKA, ALICJA. 5741 S. Kenwood, Chicago 
37, Ill., U.S.A. Lect. in Soc. Sci., U. Chi- 
cago. Sociol., soc. anth. World view, soc. 
struct. Polish & Amer. cul. E-N 


IZARD, FRANCOISE. 4 rue de la Prairie, An- 
tony, Seine, France. Chercheur, Centre 
d’Analyse Documentaire pour l’Arch. 
Demography, pop. genetics, soc. anth. 
Analytical coding on soc. scis. Afr. s. of 
Sahara. F 


Izarp, MICHEL. 4 rue de la Prairie, Antony, 
Seine, France. Soc. anth. Math. & logical 
methods in soc. scis., soc. & pol. org., kin 
ship & marriage, mythol., soc. change. Afr. 
s. of Sahara. F 


Izikow1Tz, KARL Gustav. Etnogr. Mus., N. 
Hamngatan 12, Goteborg C, Sweden. 


Izut, HIsANOSUKE. 26 Kamiwakakusa, Mura- 
sakino, Kita-ku, Kyoto, Japan. Prof. & 
Chrmn., Dept. Ling., U. Kyoto. Ling., 
anth., ethnol. Gen. & comp. ling., origins 
of Japanese lang., South Seas langs., In- 
dian langs. of Mesoamer. o-P 


IzuMI, Seucui. 43 Komagome-Sendagi-cho, 
Bunkyo-ku, Tokyo, Japan. As. Prof., Inst. 
for Cul. Anth., U. Tokyo. Cul. anth. 
Andean cul. Japan. O-S 


IzuTsuU, TosHtHiko. 141, 3-chome, Nishiogi 
kubo, Suginami, Tokyo, Japan. Prof., Keié 


U. Ling., esp. semantics, ethnoling. 
Philos., soc. anth., lit. Near, Mid., Far East. 
M-O 


IZYFELBFEYN, ZOFIA BLANKA. Mierostaws 
kiego 27, Apt. 2, Warsaw 32, Poland. 
Lect., Dept. Ethnol., U. Warsaw. Econ. 
anth. Technol. & soc. struct. in peasant 


soc., econ, & soc. factors in soc. change. 


J 


JAcopetrT, WOLFGANG. Platanenstr. 9, Berlin 
Niedersch6nhausen, Germany (D.R.). Inst. 
fiir deutsche Volkskunde, Deutsche Akad. 
der Wiss. Folklore, hist. of agr., pastoral- 
ism, iconography. E 


Jacoss, JouN. B.P. 3577, Elisabethville, 


Belgian Congo. Prof., U. officielle du 
Congo Belge et du Ruanda-Urundi 
Ling., lit. Negro Afr. langs., esp. Congo, 
oral & modern lit. Afr. S. of Sahara. F 


JAcons, MELVILLE. Prof. Anth., U. Wash 
ington, Seattle 5, Wash., U.S.A. Ethnol., 
folklore, cul. & pers., ling. Method & 
theory in folklore, humor, socio-cul. fac 
tors in oral lit. Ore., Wash. N 


JACOBSEN, THORKILD. Prof., Oriental Inst., 
U. Chicago, 1155 E. 58th St., Chicago 37, 
Ill., U.S.A. Arch. Ancient Mesopotamian 
civ. Iraq. M 


JAcoBsEN, WILLIAM H., JR. Rsc. Ling., Ma- 
‘chine Translation Proj., Dept. Ling., U. 
California, Berkeley 4, Calif., U.S.A. 
Ling. Gen., descriptive & hist. ling. esp. 
theory of phonological change, methods of 
reconstruction, proof of genetic relation- 


JAcquort, 


ships, hist. of ling. Amer. Indian langs., 
Indo-Eur. langs. esp. Italic, Germanic, 
Indic; Dravidian Langs. 


JACQUES-MEUNIE, DJINN. 5, rue Frédéric 
Bastiat, Paris, 8e, France. Attaché de Re- 
cherches au Centre Nat. de la Recherche 
Scientifique. Ethnol., sociol., arch., 
protohist., custom, dialectology. Arab & 
Berber civs. of presaharian Morocco & of 
Mauritania. M 


ANDRE. Rsc. worker, Inst. 
d’Etudes Centrafricaines, BP 181, Brazza- 
ville, Congo. Ling. Bantu langs. of n.w. 
central Afr., esp. langs. spoken in Repub- 
lics of Gabon & Congo. Afr. 


JAEN EsQuivAL, MARIA TERESA. Pasante de 


Antropologia Fisica, Inst. Nac. de Antr. e 
Hist. Ernesto Elorduy #12, Mexico 20, D. 
F. Col. Gpe. Inn. Phys. anth. Anthro- 
pometry, statistics, psych., anatomy. S 


JAENICKE, INGEBORG. Instr., Cuttington Col., 


¢ German Embassy, Monrovia, Liberia, 
W. Afr. Soc. anth. Studies of women. 
Afr. F 
James, Atice. Puerto de la Luz, Las Pal- 
mas, Gran Canaria, Canary Is. Former As. 
Prof., Hunter Col., N.Y., N.Y., U.S.A. 
Soc. anth. Material cul., town planning. 
Mid. East, S. Amer., esp. Brazil. M-S 


JAMEs, Epwin OLiIver. Hidsfield House, 
Cumnor Hill, Oxford, England. Prof., Ox- 
ford & London U.  Arch., soc. anth. Cave 
paintings & decorations, myth & ritual, 
esp. sacred kingship, priesthood, sacrifice, 
sacred marriage. Palaeol. Eur., (France & 
Spain), Near East, E. Medit., Aegean. E-M 


JANKUHN, Herbert. Dahlmannstr. 4, Gott- 


ingen, Germany. Prof., U. Géttingen 
Arch. Iron Age, Viking period. Cent., N. 
Eur. E 
JANSEN, J. Victor. Lambertweg 30, Rotte1 
dam 16, Netherlands. Sr. Cur., Mus. Voor 
Land & Volkenkunde. Prim. econ., arts 
& crafts, soc. anth., arch., museol. Eskimo 
cul., native cul. of Guiana, arch. of Cen 
tral Amer., Colombia & Ecuador, art & cul. 
of New Guinea & S. Seas (incl. Indonesia) 
Central & S. Amer., Oceania. 1-P-S 


JAkA, ALVARO. Hernan Cortés 2255, San- 
tiago, Chile. Prof. Auxiliar de Hist. Soc. 


vy Econ., Inst. Pedagogico, U. Chile. 
Econ. hist. of colon. period, (problems of 
work). Indians, Hispanic Amer. Ss 


Jarirz, Kurt. Mohsgasse 4, Graz, Austria 
Philos. Fac., Graz U. Arch., archae- 
ethnol., ling. Earlv cul. of Medit. peoples, 
pastoral tribes. Medit., Asia, Afr. A-E-F-M 


JASINSKI, FRANK. % John Thompson, 10816 
McLennan, Granda Hills, Cal., U.S.A. Cul 
& applied anth. Technol. & its relationship 
to rest of cul., role theory, soc. control. 


Jaspan, M.A. Dir., Soc. Rse. Center, Pad- 
jadjaran State [ Jandung, Indonesia. 
Soc. anth., Indonesian sociogr. Regional 
descriptive sociol., rural soc. stratification 
Indonesia. I 


Jay, Roperr R. U. Hawaii, Honolulu., 


U.S.A Soc. anth. Soc. org., pol. org., 
hist. change in rural socs. 8. E. Asia, Indo 
nesia, Java. I 


JAYASURIYA, DHARMASOKA LAksiIRI. Lect., 
Dept. Sociol., U. Ceylon, Peradeniya, Cey- 
lon.  Cul., pers., soc. psychol., ecol. Soc 
mobilization, communication theory. 

JAZDZEWSKI, KonrAb. Al. Kosciuszki 52 m.3, 
Lodz, Poland. Prof., U. Lédz. Dir., Arch. 
& Ethnog. Mus., Léd7. — Prehist. arch., 
Ethnic problems from Neol. to Early Mid. 
Ages with emphasis on the Slavs, Celts & 
Teutons; N., Central & E. Eur. E 
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Jecu, JAROMIR. Ustav pro etnografii a folk- 
loristiku CSAV, Lazarska 8, Prague 2, 
Czechoslovakia. 


Jerrreys, M. D. W. Witwatersrand U., Jo- 
hannesburg S. Afr. Retired. Cul. anth., 
law. Divine kingship, law, soc. struct., soc. 
org., cul. contacts, hist. Afr., W. Afr. F 


JeLpEs, Fipet. Cas. 301, Inst. Central de 
Biol., U. Concepcion, Chile. Prof. Zoo. 
Phys. anth. 


JELINEK, ARTHUR J. Dept. Anth., U. Chi- 
cago, Chicago 37, Ill., U.S.A. As. Prof. 
Arch., Pleist. mammalian paleon., arid 
areas, cul. sequence from Paelo-Indian to 
village-level cultivation, ecol. New World, 
w. N. Amer. N 


JELINEK, JAN. Dir., Moravian Mus., Nam. 25 
Unora 8&8, Brno, Czechoslovakia. Phys. 
anth. Palaeoanth. Eur. esp. Czechoslo 
vakia. E 


JENKINS, JOHN G. As. Keeper, U. Mus. of 
English Rural Life, U. Reading, 7 Shin- 
field Rd., Reading, England. Soc. anth., 
material anth. British Isles, W. Eur. E 


JENNINGS, Jesse D. Dept. Anth., U. Utah, 
Salt Lake City 12, Utah, U.S.A. Prof. N. 
Amer. arch., gen. anth. Arch. synthesis. 
N. Amer. Plains & Great Basin. N 


JENSEN, ADOLF ELLFGARD 
Frankfurt a.M., Germany. Prof., Dir. 
Frobenius-Inst., Frankfurt Ethnol., 
comp. sci. of relig. Afr., Indonesia.  F-I 


Jensen, D. Cross. Ac. Prof., Hunter Col., 
695 Park Ave NX. 21, NY. OSA. 
Arch. e. N. Amer., Mid. East. M-N 


JFssor, RICHARD. Ac. Prof., Inst. of Be 
havioral Sci., U. Colorado, Boulder, Colo., 
U.S.A. Pers., cul. & pers., behavior 
theory. Deviant behavior, rsc. methodol., 
pers measurcment 


Jcethovenstr. 40. 


Jest, CoRNEILLE. 9 Rue de Sévres, Boulogne 
sur Seine, Seine, France. Attaché de 
Recherches, Centr. Natl. Recherche Sci. 
Soc. anth., technol. Technical changes, 
new technol. adaptation in rural areas, 
soc problems modific. of soc. structures in 
rural comms. India (Sikkim,) Sahara, 
France E-I-M 


JETTMAR, Kare. Bergg. 12, Perchtoldsdorf, 
N.O., Austria. a.o. Prof., U. Vienna. Arch. 
N. Asia, Cent. Asia, Karakorum. A 


Jirnt, Kukria. Dept. Arch., 


Czechoslovak 


Acad. Sciences, Letenska 4, Prague 3, 
Czechoslovakia Pleist. arch., stratig 
geol. Quaternary stratig., chronol. of 


Pleist. arch. stations. Middle Eur., esp 


Czechoslovakia I 
JiRLow, RAGNAR. Floragatan 20, Viisteras, 
Sweden. Fur. anth. Ploughing imple 
ments. Eur. E 
JOFFE, NATALIE F. 400 E. 93rd St., N.Y. 28, 
N.Y., U.S.A. Lect., Brooklyn Col. Accult., 


contemp. cul., food habits, pers. & cul., 
Jewish family life, adolescence. Amer. In 
dian, modern U.S.A N 


JOHANSEN, ULLA. Bogenstr. lla, Hamburg 


13, Germany Anth. Hist., relig., arts, 
material cul. Near East, Mid. & N. Asia. 
A-M 


JOHNSON, ELbDEN. As. Prof., 525 Ford Hall, 
U. Minnesota, Minneapolis 14, Minn., 
U.S.A. Arch., ethnol., mus. Prehist., econ. 
S. E. Asia, 8. Amer., N. Amer. I-N-S 


JOHNSON, Freperick. Cur., R. Peabody 
Found., Box 71, Andover, Mass., U.S.A. 
Arch., arch. interpretation, ecol. point of 
view, food gathering by natural extrac- 
tion. N. Amer., esp. N., Southwest, Cal. 

N 
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JouNson, Guy B. Box 652, Chapel Hill, 
N.C., U.S.A. Prof. Sociol. & Anth., U. 
North Carolina, Chapel Hill. Cul. 
anth., sociol. Race problems, accult., 
ethnogr. of Afr. Afr. S. of Sahara, U.S.A. 
Sea Is. F-N 


JOHNSON, IRMGARD W. Ave. Francisco Sosa 
117, Coyoacan, D.F., Mexico. Rsc., Inst. 
Nac. Indigenista. Textile technol. Arch. 
& contemporary Indian textiles. Middle 
Amer. S 


JoNEs, GwityM I. 51 Maids’ Causeway, 
Cambridge, England. Lect., Cambridge U. 
Soc. anth. Kinship, soc. struct., soc. con 
trol, gov. W. Afr., Nigeria. F 


Jones, J. A. 1350 Lakeview Rd. S. W., Al- 
buquerque, N.M., U.S.A. Rsc. Associate, 
U. New Mexico.  Ethnol., ethnohist. Hu- 
man ecol. N. Amer. N 


Jones, VotNeEy H. Cur. Ethnol., U. Mus. 
Suilding, Ann Arbor, Mich., U.S.A. Ac. 
Prof., U. Mich., Ann Arbor. Am, Indian 
ethnol., ethnobotany, cul. ecol., crop plant 
origins. Origin & dev. of Amer. cul. pat- 
terns, relationships to envirs, N. Amer. N 


JONGMANS, Douwe G. Wagnerlaan 13, 
Naarden, Netherlands. Stat Mem., Geog. 
& Anth. Inst., Amsterdam. Soc. anth. No 
madic problems, prim. pols. Polynesia, N. 
\fr., Sahara M-P 


JorDA, FRANcisco. San Vicente 3, Oviedo, 
Spain. Dir., Serv. de Investigaciones 
Arqueol, — Prehist. arch., palaeo-ethnol 
Mid. & Upper Palaeol., art, Solutrean and 
Magdalenian Spanish cul. S. W. Eur., 
Spain E 
JORDAN, JeRRY. 1173214 Darlington Ave 
Los Angeles 19, Calif., U.S.A. Instr., Los 
Angeles City Col. Phys. anth. & arch. 
Paleoanth., human ecol., Calif. arch. N 
JORGENSEN, JORGEN B. Norre Alle 63, Copen 
hagen, Denmark. Leader, Lab. Phys. Anth 
Phys. anth. Prehist. Denmark, Greenland. 


E-N 
DE JOSSELIN DE JONG, Patrick E. 32, Laan 
van Oud-Poelgeest, Oegstgeest, Nether 


Prof. Cul. Anth., 
anth. Soc. 


lands 
x Soc 


Leiden U. Cul. 
struct.; Islam. S. E. Asia. 

I 
JUDSON, SHELDON. Ac. Prof., Dept. of Geol., 
Princeton U., Princeton, N.J., U.S.A 
Pleist. geol., geomorphol. E-N 


JUrcens, Hans W. wiss. As., Anth. Inst., t 
Kiel, Olshausenstr. 40, Kiel, Germany. 
Applied phys. anth., eugenics. Seats & 
chairs. Demographic problems of mental 
deficiency, crime, etc, 


JUNGHANS, SIFGFRIED. Hauptkonservator, 
Wiirtt Landesmus. Stuttgart, Altes 
Schloss, Stuttgart, Germany. Arch., met- 
allurgy of antiq., aeneolithikum. Europe, 
Near East E-M 


JUNGRAITHMAYR, HERRMANN. Alsterglacis 3, 
Hamburg 36, Germany. Sem. fiir Afr. 
Sprache u. Kult., U. Hamburg. \fr. 
ling. esp. Sudan. Ling. & soc. anth., hist. 
of Hamites & Afr. Arabs. Sudan, N. E. 
\fr. M 


JUNGWIRTH, JOHANN. Rotenléwengasse 7, 
Vienna IX, Austria. Vertr. Bed. d. wiss 
Dienstes, Anth. Abt. d. Naturhist. Mus., 
Vienna. Phys. anth. Human genetics, 
papillary line system, paleoanth. of Dan 
ube area. E 


K 


Kacsur, Istvan. Teacher, Training Sch., U. 


Debrecen, Debrecen 10, Hungary. Phys. 
anth. The relation between the phys. & 
intellectual dev. of children. Hungary. E 


KAHLER, HANs. apl Prof. & Dozent, Seminar 
fiir Indonesische u. Siidseesprachen, 36, 
Alsterglacis 3, Hamburg 36, Germany. 
Ling., cul. sci. Austronesia, P 

KAHLER-MEYER, EMMI. Alsterglacis 3, Ham- 
burg 36, Germany. apl. Prof. Dozentin, 
Sem. fiir Afr. Sprachen u. Kulturen, Ham- 
burg U. Bantu langs., ling. Afr. F 


KAELIM, JoseF. Zoologisches Institut, U. of 

Fribourg, Fribourg, Switzerland. Dir. 
Phys. anth., comp. anat. Fossil hominids 
& primates; method. problems of rsc. in 
evol. 


KAHLKE, HANs-DierricH. Humboldt-Str. 50, 
Weimar, Germany. Mus. fiir Ur- und 
Friihgeschichte. Arch., Neol.  civ., 
Paleol. hunting, Pleist. paleon. Eur., Asia, 
China, Mongolia. A-E-O 


KAHN, THropore C. Box 52, U.S.A.F. Hos 
pital, Wiesbaden, Germany (F.R.), (APO 
633, New York, N.Y., U.S.A.). Lect. in 
Anth., U. Maryland Eur. Div., Heidelberg, 
Germany (F.R.). Phys. anth., psycho 
anth. Role of symbols in soc., biosoc. evol. 


KALMAN, Beta. Debrecen 10, 
Hungary. Prof., U. Debrecen. Ling. 
Hungarian & Uralic ling., Vogul ling. & 
folklore. N. W. Siberia. A 


Fgyetem, 


KALTWASSER, JORGE. Calle Ejército 233, San 

tiago, Chile. © Arch. Chile. S 
Kamer, Pakasur. 7 Hikawa-machi, Nakano 
ku, Tokyo, Japan. Prof., Hitotsubashi U. 
Ling. Ancient, medieval Japanese. Japan. 
KANASEKI, “Takro. Med. Sch., Tottori U 

Nichimachi, Yonago-City, Japan. Prof 
Anat. & Lect. Anth. = Phys. anth., ethnol., 
arch., ancient man in Japan, modern Far 
Fast, arch. in Formosa and Ryukyu Is., 
ethnol. in Far East. oO 


KANEKO, ERIKA. Fujisawa-shi, Katase 1430, 
Japan. Lect., Pokyo Met. U. Ethnol., pre- 
hist., burial practices, cul.-hist. reconstruc- 
tions. S. FE. Asia, Taiwan 1-O 


KAPLAN, BERNICE. % Lasker, Wayne State 
U. Col. of Med., 1401 Rivard, Detroit 7, 
Mich., U.S.A. Soc. & cul. anth., soc. 
change, village industrialization, econ. 
anth. Latin Amer., Mexico, Peru. S 
KapLan, Bert. Ac. Prof., Dept. Psych., U. 
Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas, U.S.A. Cul. 
& pers., soc. patternings of psychopath. 


Kapran, Davin. As. Prof., Dept. of Anth., 
U. of Oklahoma, Norman, Okla., U.S.A. 
Cul. anth. Econ. anth., soc. and pol. org., 
evol. of cul. Latin Amer., esp. México & 


Mid. Amet S 
KAPLAN, EMANUEL. 23 Monterey Ave., 
Peaneck, N.J., U.S.A. Ac. Prof. of Clinical 
Anat., Columbia U. Phys. anth., 
morphol., function interrelat. 
KARPELES, Maup. 35 Princess Court, 


Queensway, London W.2, England. Sec., 
Int. Folk Music Coun. Folk music, song 
& dance. England, worldwide. E 


Karve, IRAWATI. Prof. Anth., Deccan Col., 
Poona-6, India. Phys. & cul. anth. Kin 
ship, blood-groups India. I 


Katz, Etre \s. Prof. Sociol., Dept. of 
Sociol., U. of Chicago, Chicago 37, IL, 
U.S.A. Social psych. Transmission & ac- 
ceptance of innovation; communication; 


migration, small group rsc. 


Katrzin, Marcarer. 609 Sheridan’ Rd., 
Winnetka, IIL., U.S.A. Rsc. Ac., U. Chicago. 
Cul, anth. Ethno-econ. Afr. & New World 
Negro SoCs. S-F 


Leopoldstr. 52, 
Germany. Cul. anth., 


KAUFFMANN, Hans E. 
Miinchen 23, 
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ethnol., 
shifting agr., Hindu iconography. Hill 
tribes of Assam, Chittagong, Burma, Thai- 
land, Indochina. W. mainland, S. E. Asia. 

I 


Megalithic cul., thread-square, 


KAUFFMANN Doc, Feperico, Aptdo. 2496, 
Lima, Pert. Sec. Gen., Mus. de Arte, Prof., 
Inst. de Etnol. & Inst. de Hist., U. Catolica 
& Marcos. Arch. & colon. hist. Peruvian 
arch., theory of hist. & anth. origins, prim. 
& prehist. art. S. Amer., esp. Andina. S 


Kaur, Caries. As. Prof. Anth., Dept. 
Anth., S. Illinois U., Carbondale, II1., 
U.S.A. Soc. anth., soc. & relig. org. N. 
Amer. Indians, Philippines, S. E. Asia. 
N-I 
KAWABATA, POYOHIKO 377 I-chome, 
Sekinomachi, Koganci-shi, Tokyo, Japan. 
Dir., Folklore Soc. of Japan. Folklore 
folk tale, calendar customs, custom & us- 
age. Japan. O 
KAWAI, Curator, Japan Monkey 
Cent., 55 Kurisu Inuyama-shi, Aichi, Ja 
pan Primatol., sociol. pre-human pri- 
mate, Evol. of primates. Japan. Oo 


MASAO 


KAWAKITA, JRO. 14 Yobikaeshi-cho, Mat 
sugasaki, Sakyo-ku, Kyoto, Japan. Ac. 
Prof. Geog., Osaka City U. Cul. anth., 
human geog., soc. struct., cul. struct., Cul. 
ecol., comm. study. Nepal, Himalayas, 
Libet, Japan. A-O 

KAWAMURA, SHUNZO. Lect. Inst 
nics, Osaka City U. 12, 
Kita-Ku, Osaka, Japan 


mammalogy. Society, soc 


Polytech 
Minamiogi-Mati, 

Primatalogy, 
. behavior, cul. & 
pers. of mammals, esp. primates, incl. fossil 
men & prim. peoples O 


KAzuHIKkO, SUmMiva. Studentenheim 7. 429, 
Pteilgasse 4-6, Vienna VIII, Austria. As 
Prof., St. Paul’s U., Tokyo, Japan. Cul 
anth. Prim. feudalism, comp. feudalism 
Japan, China, Indonesia 1-O 


Anth., Exec. Head 
. Stanford, Cal., U.S.A 
& soc. stability & change, 
dynamics, leadership 
communication, urbaniz. Oceania, S. 1 
Asia I-P 


Kenoer, THomas F. Dept. Nat. Resources 
Saskatchewan Mus. of Nat. Hist., Wascana 
Park, Regina, Saskatchewan, Canada 
Ethnol., arch., material cul., cul. hist. N. 
Amer Plains, N. Woodlands, Arctic, 
plateau, N. W. Coast., Blackfoot Indians. 

N 


Keesinc, Fecix M. Prof 
yk pt., Stanford l 
Cul. anth. Cul 
pop. (demographic) 


KEIreR, FRIEDRICH sreitenfelderstr, 62, 
Hamburg, Germany. Prof. Anth. & Genet 
ics, UL Wirzburg Phys. anth., ethnol., 
cul, anth., multifactorial genetic paternity 
testing, race, thematic content of human 
life. Cent. Eur E 


KEITHAHN, Epwarp L. P.O.B. 2051, Juneau, 
Alaska, U.S.A. Dir., State Hist. Libr. & 
Mus.  Ethnol., arch. Alaska. N 


James, Dept. Sociol. & Anth., U 
Athens, Ga., U.S.A. As. Prof 
. U.S.A. prehist. & ethnohist. N 


KELLAR, 
Georgia, 


Arch., s.e 


KeLLey, Harrer. Chargé Prehist. Dept., 
Mus. de Homme, Palais de Chaillot, 
Paris l6e, France. Prehist. arch... Old 
World Paleol. 


Keviey, J. CHARLFS. Dir., Mus., S. Illinois 
U., Carbondale, Il, U.S.A. Prof. Anth., S. 
Il. U. Arch., anthropogeog., cul. dy- 
namics, arch. ecol., diffusion, cul. change, 
cul, building. Southwest U.S.A., W. Tex., 
N. Mesoame1 N-S 


Kecty, Artuur R. Prof. Anth., Phi Kappa 
Hall, U. Georgia, Athens, Ga., U.S.A. 
Prehist. Etowah Mounds & relats. to S., 
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Mexicanoid, Huastecan coast. Southeast 
U.S.A., Mesoamer. influences. N-S 


Ketso, ALEc J. As. Prof., Dept. Anth., U. 
Colorado, Boulder, Colo., U.S.A. Phys. 
anth. Blood, fossil man, evol. theory. 


KENNARD, Epwarp A. Dept. Anth., U. Pitts- 
burgh, Pittsburgh 13, Penna., U.S.A. 
cul. anth., struct. ling., cul.-pers., mental 
health, soc. psychiat., Int. relats. as cross- 
cul. relats., problems of cross-cul. com- 


munication & interpretation, N. Amer., 
Southwest U.S.A., Plains. N 


KEUNING, J. Fruinlaan 14, Leiden, Nether- 
lands. Cur., Nat. Mus. of Ethnogr. Na- 
tive law & custom, customary law. Afr., 
Indonesia. F-I 


Keur, Dorotuy. 2475 Palisade Ave., N.Y. 
63, N.Y., U.S.A. Prof. Anth., Hunter Col. 
Human evol. & ecol., comm. studies. 
Netherlands, W. Indies. E-S 


Kipp, KENNETH FE. 45 Chine Drive, Toronto 
13, Canada. Cur. Ethnol., Royal Ont. 
Mus., Toronto. Arch., ethnol., Indian 
trade goods in e. N. Amer. Canadian 
ethnohist. N 


Kipper, ALFRED, IT, Ac. Dir., U. Mus., Phila- 
delphia 4, Pa., U.S.A. Arch., early man, 
formative culs., classic culs. Amer., Andes, 
Highlands. S 


Kipper, ALFRED V. 41 Holden St., Cam- 
bridge 38, Mass., U.S.A. Retired. Arch., 
material cul., ceramics, prehist. work in 
stone. Greater Southwest U.S.A., Meso 
ame! N-S 
KIETZMAN, DALE. C. P. 4216, Rio de Janeiro, 
Brazil. Dir., Summer Inst. of Ling. De 
scriptive ling., cul. anth. Indian atlairs 
adm., ling. accult., applied ling. & anth 


projs. S. Amer. Ss 
Kimi, Curwon. 2-20 Yejang Dong, Seoul, 
Korea. Dir., Natl Mus. of Korea. Arch 
Korean art & arch. Korea, China. oO 
Kim, Won-Yonc, Chief Cur., Rse. Dept.. 


Nat. Mus. of Korea, Duksoo Palace, Seoul, 
Korea. Arch. Prehist. of Korea, esp 
pottery; prehist. of Japan & China in re 
lat. to Korea. Arch. of Three Kingdoms 
Period, Korea. oO 


KIMBALL, SOLON 'T. Prof., Teachers Col., 
Columbia U., N.Y. 27, N.Y., U.S.A. Soc 
anth., applied anth., anth. & educ., com- 
mun., soc. & cul. processes x change. Ire 
land, Navaho, S. U.S.A., Brazil. E-N-S 


KIMMIG, WOLFGANG. 0.6 Prof., Dir., Inst. 


fiir Vorgeschichte, Schloss, ‘Tiibingen, 


Wiirtt., Germany. Prehist. arch., ron Age 
Mid., W. Eur. E 
KIMURA, KUNIHIKO. 4-50, Omori-machi, 
Ota-ku, Tokyo, Japan. Ac. Prof., Dept. 
Anat., Toho U. Med. Sch. Phys. anth., 
dev. of children, gross anat., dermato 


glyphics. O 


KING, ArpDEN. Mid. Amer. Rsc. 
Orleans 15, La., U.S.A. Prof. Anth., Tu 
lane U., New Orleans Cul. anth., arch., 
values & value implementation in cul. 
change, cul. hist. with ref. to concepts of 
civ., cul. evol. Modern Mesoamer. 


Inst., New 


KING, DALE SruarT. Six Shooter Canyon, 
Globe, Ariz., U.S.A. Publisher; retired 
arch., Natl. Park Serv. Arch., ethnol., Pub 
lications, southwest U.S.A. N 


KING, Mary Evizanetu. Curator, W. Hemi 
sphere Textiles, Textile Mus., 2320 S. St. 
N.W., Washington 8, D.C., U.S.A. Ar- 
cheol., ethnol. Hist. & prehist. textiles 
Latin Amer., esp. Peru. S 


KirRBY, EpWARD STUART. 
Econ. & Pol. Sci., U. 


Chrmn., 


Dept. 
Hong Kong, 


Hong 


Kong. Econ., econ. hist., econ. dev. & soc. 
change. Japan, China, Asia. Oo 
KIRCHHOFF, PAuL. Prof., U. Nacional de 
Mexico, Inst. de Historia, Ciudad Univer- 
sitaria, Mexico 20, D.F. Ethnol. Socio- 
pol. struct. & insts., comp. high cul. study. 
Mesoamer. & neighboring areas, Tibet. 

S-O 
KIRCHNER, Horst. Inst. fiir Ur- und Friih- 
geschichte, Freie U. Berlin, Habelschwerd- 
ter Allee 19, Berlin-Dahlem, Germany 
(F.R.). 


Kirk, Roserr L. Reader in Experimental 
Zoology, Dept. Zoo., U. Western Australia, 
Nedlands, Australia. Phys. anth. Se- 
ology, Australian aboriginals. S. and S.E. 
Asia. P-I 


KIRKMAN, JAMES. 2412 Mombasa, Kenya. 
Warden, Coastal Hist. Sites of 
Royal Natl. Parks of Kenya. Hist. arch. 
Chinese, Islamic, Indian Afr. ceramics, 
beads, metal objects, Islamic arch. E. Afr. 

F 
KIrAHARA, MAcHIkKo. No. 65 Tokyu Skyline, 
32 Nampeidai, Shibuya-ku, Tokyo, Japan. 
Lect., Tokyo Woman's Christian Col. O 
KITAMURA, HAyjIMEF. 1-11-12 Chofumine- 
machi, Ota-ku, Tokyo, Japan. Rsc. Mem., 
Tovo Bunko. Ling. Tibet. Oo 


Kenya, 


KIraNno, Seicut. Prof. of Sociol., Dept. of 
Sociol., Fac. of Lett., Osaka U., Shibahara, 
Foyonaka-shi, Osaka, Japan. Soc. anth 
Kinship system, village community. oO 


KITCHING, HArRy S. Supt., Papunya Wel- 
fare Settlement, Alice Springs, N.T., Aust. 
Native artifacts. Central Aust. N.T., 
\randa & Pitjantjara natives. Aust P 


Kivetr, MARVIN F. 5425 Franklin Ave., Lin- 
coln 8, Neb., U.S.A. Mus. Dir., Nebraska 
State Hist. Soc. Hist. & prehist., arch. 
Ceramic complexes, hist. period of Indian 
% white. Plains area, Central Plains, Neb., 
Kansas, 5. D. N 


KIVIKOsKI, ELLA. Urheilukatu 16 B, Hel- 
sinki, Finland. Prof. Arch., U. Helsinki. 
Arch., Iron Age culs. Scandinavia, Fin 
land. E 


KLAUSEN, ARNE MArtTIN. Solv. 57, Nord- 
strand, Norway. U. Etnogr. Mus., Fred- 
riksgt. 2, Oslo. Soc. & cul. anth. Prim. art. 
Borneo, W. & Cent. Afr. 


KLFINDIENST, MAXINE R. c/o Div. of Geol. 
Survey, Box 69, Dodoma, Tanganvika, F. 
\fr. Arch., prehist., paleoanth. Devel. 
of man in Old World., esp. Pleist. period, 
soc. anth., ethnol. Africa. F 


KLIMA, BOHUSLAV. Stalinovy sadv 19, Brno, 
Czechoslovakia. Arch. Inst. Quaternary 
geol., Palaeol., Mesolithic. Moravia, Mid. 
Eur. E 
KLINGENHEBEN, Aucust. Gr. Flottbek, 
Waitzstr. 6, Hamburg, Germany. Prof. 
emeritus, Sem. Afr. Sprachen u. Kulturen, 
Hamburg U. Ling. Semitic, Hamitic, Su- 
danic langs. W. Afr., Ethiopia. F-M 


KLOIBER, AMILIAN JosepH. Kaarstr. 4, Linz, 
Austria. U. dozent fiir Anth., Leiter der 
Graberfeldausgrabungen in \ustria. 
Phys. anth., prehist., grave excavations, 
hist. & genetic anth., soc. anth. in immi- 
gration areas. Europe, N. Afr., Near East. 


E-M 
KNAPPERT, JAN. Mazestr. 42, Mariakerke by 
Gent, Belgium. Lang., ling., relig., 
Islam. Romance, Semitic, Aryan, Bantu 
langs. N. & E. Afr., S. Asia F-M 


KNez, EUGENE I. 2442-20 St., N. W., Wash- 
ington, D.C., U.S.A. Ac. Cur. Asian 
ethnol., Smithsonian Inst. Ethnol. & 
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arch., Korean & Japan ethnol. & arch, 
N. E. Asia. oO 


Knosiocu, J. Prof., Innsbruck U., Seminar 
fiir vergleich. Sprachwissenschaft, Innrain 
52, Austria. Ling., comp. philol., relig., 
hist. of writing. folklore. Indoeur., Gypsy, 
Caucasian, Slavonian. 


KNOLL-GREILING, Ursuta. Boecklinstr. 36, 
Munich, Germany. Consultant, Mus. 
Munich. Shamanism, medicine man, so- 
ciol., psychol., drugs used by prim. tribes, 
N. Amer., Mid. Amer. N-S 


Kosort, Iwao. Lect., Fac. of Sci., Inst. of 
Geogr., U. Tokyo, Tokyo, Japan. Anth.- 
geog., arch., cul. anth., origin of civs., 
comp studies of Old & New World, irriga- 
tion civ. Near East, Cent. Asia, U.S.S.R. 


& China, Latin Amer. A-M-S 
Koco, Gerp. <Arnimallee 23, Berlin 
Dahlem, Germany. Hear, S. Seas Dept. 
Mus. fiir V6lkerkunde. Ethnol., cul. 
change, material cul. Oceania, Polynesia, 
Tonga, Samoa, Viti. P 
Kocka, WoyctecH. Stary Rynek 78/79, 
Poznan, Poland. Prof., Poznan U. Phys. 
anth., prehist., ethnogenesis. Eur. E 
KOBBEN, ANDREW J. F. Milletstt 51, 
A’dam-7, Netherlands. Prof. Anth., U. 


Amsterdam. Soc. (cul.) anth. Gen; pro- 
phetic movements; cross-cul. comp. Afr., 
esp. W. Afr. (fieldwork: Ivory Coast). F 


VON KOENIGSWALD, G. H. RALPH. Dept 
Paleon., State | 320 Oude’ Gracht, 
Utrecht, Holland. Prof. Paleon.,  l 
Utrecht. Paleon. of higher primates, 


ethnol., cul. connections between Indo 
nesia & the Pac. Fossil primates. Indo- 
nesia, S. E. Asia, Pac. I-P 


KOENTJARANINGRAT, K. M. Lect. Anth., U. 
Indonesia, Djalan Kertanegira, persil 131, 


Blok R.1.—Kebajoran, Djakarta, Indo 
nesia. Ethnog. & Ethnol. (soc. org.). Kin- 
ship systems, land tenure agr., soc. 


stratific., customary law, attitudes, rural 
econ., accult. & cul. change, relig. S. E 
Asia. I 


KOHARA, YUKINARI. 1, Mizukuma, Hongo 
Mura, Higashichikuma-Gun, Nagano-Ken, 
Japan. Instr., Dept. Anat., Shinshu U. Sch. 
of Med. Phys. anth. Interrelat. between 
human body (form and action) and en- 
vir. (cul. and nat.), esp. in aged, somatol 


ogy, ecol. Asia. oO 
Koy, Tsusakrt. Hongo 1-1, Bunkyo-ku, 
Tokyo, Japan. Prof., Juntendo U. Phys 
anth., human ecol., human anat. oO 


KOJIMA, KorcHiro. 90, Yamazato-cho, 
Showa-ku, Nagoya, Japan. Ac. Prof., Nan- 
zan U. Ling. Germanic phonol. and hist., 
German racial problems, Japanese proper 
names. E-O 


Kokusu, Naorcnt. Prof., Shimonoseki Col. 
of Fisheries, Yoshimi, Shimonoseki City, 
Japan. Arch., prehist. Formosa, Ryu 
kyu, Japan. O 


KOMAI, KAZUCHIKA. 24, Minami-cho, Ushi 
gome, Shinjuku-ku, Tokyo, Japan. Prof. 
Arch., U. Tokyo. Arch., prehist. Mega- 
lithic monuments, Han dynasty, ancient 
Ainu of Hokkaido. Japan, China, Korea, 
Mongolia. O 


KONDO, SHIRO. Rsc. Staff, Anth. Inst., Fac. of 
Sci., Tokyo U., Bunkyo-Ku, Tokyo, Japan 
Phys. anth., human posture & gait (view- 
point of electromyography), hist. and im- 
provement of foot-wear. Japan. Oo 


KONO, Rokuro. 3-203 Yamadacho Kédan- 
jutaku, 1-11-]1 Yamadacho, Naka-ku, Yo- 
kohama, Japan. Prof., Tokyo U. of Educ. 
Ling. Korea. oO 
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KonrAD, WALTER. (20a) Himmelsthiir, 
Miihlenstr. 6, Hildesheim, Germany. As., 
Mus. Hildesheim.  Ethnol. Afr., Sahara, 
Chad. F-M 


KOOIJMAN, SIMON. 104 Zoeterwoudse Weg, 
Leiden, Holland. Cur., Oceanic Dept., 
Rijksmus. voor Volkenkunde, Leiden. 
Oceanic anth. Material cul., art. Oceania, 
esp. New Guinea. r 


Koprers, WILHELM. Inst. fiir Vélkerkunde, 
Reitschulgasse 2, Wien I, Austria. Ethnol., 
methodol. Amer., India. 1-S 


KORFSSAAR, Victor. 27 Sickles St., New York 
10, N.Y., U.S.A. Librarian, New York Pub 
lic Libr. Prehist. & classical arch. Neo- 
lithic & Bronze Age of Central & E. Eur., 
hist. of costume (prehist. & ancient), 
probs. of domestication. Eur. E 


KoROMPAY, BERTALAN. Ménesi ut 19, Buda 
pest 11, Hungary. Private — scholar. 
Finno-Ugrian ethnol., folklore. Trapping, 
comp. studies, criticism of s.c. Finnish 
folklore method. E-A 


KorTLANDT, A. Lect. Animal Psychol. & 
ethnol., Zoo. Lab., Plantage Doklaan 44, 
Amsterdam-C, Netherlands. Animal be 
haviour & psychoanalysis, demography, 
instinct, comp. study of infra-human be 
haviour. 


Koski, KAtevi. Dept. Anat., U. Turku, 
Furku 3, Finland. Phys. anth., dental 
anth., dento-facial anat. & growth cepha 
lometry. Finland. E 


KOSTRZEWSKI, JOSEF. Poznan 15, Biskupin 
ska 1, Poznan, Poland. Prof. Prehist., 
Poznan U. Bronze Age to Mid. Ages. Po 
land, Germany. E 


KOTHE, Heinz. Enkenbacherweg 68, Berlin 
Miiggelheim, Germany. Prof., Deutsche 
Akad. der Wissenschaften, Berlin. Ethnol., 
arch., agr. ethnol., ethnohist. Fur., Eur- 
asia A-E 


Kovacs, Francis. Sci. Rsc. worker, Inst. for 
Ling., Hungarian Acad. of Sci., Szalay u. 
10-14, Budapest V., Hungary. Fenno-ugric 
lang.; Slavonic lang., esp. Russian; general 
ling. Primitive thinking, numerals, seman- 
tics. Finland, Russia, Siberia. A-E 


KRACKE, EDWARD A., JR. 2 

U. Chicago, Chicago 37, Ill., U.S.A. Ac. 
Prof. Chinese Lit. & Insts. Inst. hist. & 
lit. Pol. insts., urbaniz. & commercial revo 
lution, 7-13 century. China. oO 


KRADER, LAWRENCE. Prof., Amer. U., Mas 
sachusctts & Nebraska Ave., N. W., Wash 


30 Oriental Inst., 


ington 16, D.C., U.S.A. Soc. anth., culs., 
soc, org., hist., langs., polity, econ. 
Asia. A 


KRAMER, Werner. Palmengartenstr. 10/12, 
Frankfurt/M., Germany. Dir., 
Arch. Inst. Arch., prehist. 


German 


KRAMAREK, JAROSLAV, Ustav pro etnografii 
a folkloristiku CSAV, Lazarska 8, Prague 
2, Czechoslovakia. 


KRAMER, SAMUEL NOAH. Clark Rsc. Prof. of 
Assvriology, Cur. of Tablet Collections, U. 
Mus., U. Pa., Philadelphia, Pa., U.S.A. 
Cul. anth. Written documents. Ancient 
Near East. M 

KRAPOVICKAS, PEDRO. 
Suenos Aires, 
Litoral. 


coast of 


Arrovos 518, 
Argentina. Prof., U. del 

Arch. Preceramic culs. Nw. & 
\rgentina. S 


‘Tres 


KRETZENBACHER, LEOpOLD. Harrachgasse 
1 /II, Graz, Austria. Prof. U. Graz, Leiter 
des Steirischen Volkskundemus., Graz. 
Folklore, cul. hist., German & Slavic 
philol., theology, Relig. folklore, comp. 
folk poetry. E. Alps, Balkans, contact 
landscapes. E 


KRICKEBERG, WALTER. Deidesheimer Str. 24, 
Berlin/Wilmersdorf, Germany. Retired 
Dir., Berlin Mus. fiir V6lkerkunde. 
Ethnol., arch., pre-Columbian hist., ma- 
terial cul., art, relig., writing, calendar, 
mythol., intercontinental relats. N. & Cent. 
Amer. N-S 


KRIEGER, ALEX D. 209 Lake Washington 
Blvd., Seattle 22, Wash., U.S.A. Dir., Mu- 
nicipal Mus., Riverside, Calif. (On leave, 
1960) . Arch., gen. anth. Arch. reporting, 
arch. method & theory, late Pleist. geol., 
climatology & paleon., ecol. N. Amer., Old 
World. N-E 
KRIEGER, Kurt. Grunewaldstr. 29, Berlin- 


Steglitz, Germany. Kustos, Mus. fiir V6lk- 
erkunde, Berlin. Ethnol. W. Afr. F 


Krice, J. D. Prof., U. Natal, Durban, S. Afr. 
Soc. anth., soc. struct., law, magic, relig. 
Bantu area. F 


KROGMAN, WILTON. Prof. Phys. Anth., Grad. 
Sch. Med., U. Pa., Philadelphia 4, Pa., 
U.S.A. Phys. anth., growth & dev., forensic 
med. England, Germany, France. E 


KROMER, KARL. Leiter der Prihistor. Ab 
teilung, Naturhistor. Mus., Burgring 7, 
Vienna I, Austria. U. Dozent. Prehist. 
arch., Halstatt-Cul. of Central Fur., Italy 
& N.-Balkan. Arch. & cul. anth. Central 
Eur., Italy, N. Balkan area. E 


KRONENBERG, ANDREAS. Sudan Gov. Antiqu. 
Serv., Khartoum P.O. B. 178, Sudan 
Ethnol. to Sudan Gov. Ethnol. Sudan. M 


KRUEGER, HERBERT. Dir., Oberhess Mus., 
Giessen Hessen, Germany. Paleol. arch. 


Central Eur., Afr. & Asia. E-F-A 
KRUEGER, JOHN R. 5028 S. E. Woodstock 
Blvd., Apt. 4, Portland 2, Ore., U.S.A. 
Instr. German & Ling., Reed Col. Ling., 


folklore, Mongolian studies. Gen. ling. & 
comp. Altaic, folkpoetry, native beliefs & 


shamanism of Mongols, field) work in 
Salish Indian. Mongolia, Central Asia, 
Flathead (Kalispel) Indians. A-N 


KUBASIEWIcz, MARIAN. ul. Arkonska 1, blok 
19, Szczecin, Poland. Prof. Animal Anat., 
Chrmn., Dept. Animal Anat., Higher Sch. 
of Agr. at Szczecin. Paleozoo. Animal 
(mammal) remains from arch. excavations 
in Poland. Central Eur., Poland E 


KUBLER, Grorce. Prof., Hist. of Art, Art 
Gallery, Yale U., New Haven, Conn., 
U.S.A. Amer. arch., Eur. architec. E-N 


KUEHN, Herperr. (Ac. Prof., Wayne State 
U., Detroit, Mich., U.S.A., during 1959- 
60.) An der Goldgrube 35, Mainz, Ger- 
many. Ord. Prof., Dir. Inst. Prehist. Arch., 
Palaeol. period, migration period, art of 
rock pictures. 


Kuiper, Franciscus B. J. Rijnsburgerweg 
31", Leiden, Holland. Prof. Sanskrit, U. 
Leiden. Comp. Indo-Eur. ling. & hist. of 
relig.; ling. study of Sanskrit & Old Tran- 
ian (Avesta), Dravidian & Munda langs., 
Vedic mythol. India & Iran. I-M 


KUKLA, Jiri. Archeologichy star CSAV, 
Letenska 4, Prague III, Czechoslovakia 


Kurs, Wotrcanc. Blumenthalstr. 10, 
Wiesbaden, Germany. Privatdozent Geog. 


Inst., Frankfurt/Main. Geog., human 
geog., rural-urban relats., agr. geog., 
soc. geog. Rhine-Main territory, Jugo 


slavia, Ethiopia. LE-F 


KUNKEL, Otto. Prinzregentenstr. 3, Ost- 
fliigel, Munich 22, Germany. Dir., Pra- 
histor. Staatssammlung. Prehist., arch., 
Palaeol. to 1000 A.D. Mid. Eur. E 


Kunz, Lupvik. Moravské Mus., nam. 25, 
tinora &, Brno, Czechoslovakia. 


CURRENT ANTHROPOLOGY 





KuRATH, GERTRUDE. 1125 Spring St., Ann 
Arbor, Mich., U.S.A. Dance ethnol., 
musicol., art hist. N. & Cent. Amer. N-S 


KURNIEWICZ-WITCZAKOWA, ROMANA, ul. Do- 
bra 31 m. 4, Warsaw, Poland. Lect. Phys. 
anth. Influence of movement on body 
build (esp. foot). 


KurTEN, ByOrRN. Inst. Geol. & Paleon., 
Snellmansg. 5, Helsinki, Finland. Lect., U. 
Helsinki. Paleon., fossil man & faunas, 
dating fossil man, evol. theory. 


KurtH, Gorttrrriep. Lehr-und Forschung- 
sauftrag, Zoo. Inst., Berlinerstr. 28, 
Gottingen, Germany. Phys. anth., homo- 
sapiens, fossil & recent palaeodemography, 
(Eur., Near East) , migration as a prob. 

E-M 

KurscHer, Gerpr. 53 Sybelstr., Berlin-Char- 

lottenburg 4, Germany (D.R.). 


3 


La Barre, Weston. GM Duke Station, Dur 
ham, N.C., U.S.A. Prof., Duke U. Cul. 
anth. Psycho-analysis, cul. & pers., New 
World narcotics, Amer. Indian, prim. 
relig. & art. N. & S. Amer., China, India, 
Ceylon. I-N-O 


LACH DE Bere, ARENT J. C. Hogerbeetsstr. 
5, Leiden, Netherlands. Wetenschappelijk 
Ambtenaar, Afr. Studie-Centrum. Cul. 
anth., applied sociol. Hist. of ethnol., hist. 
of Eur. relats. with overseas, Afr. & In 
donesia ethnol., autobiography as a sci. 
tool, cul. contact, cul. & pers., soc. econ. of 
underdev. countries. Afr. s. of Sahara, In- 
donesia. F-I 


Lacroix, PIERRE F. 4 square du Champ de 
Mars, Paris 15, France. Prof., Ecole Natl. 
des Langues Orientales. Afr. ling. & culs. 
Central Afr. (Lake Chad area), Fulani 
lang. F 

LADENBAUFR-OREL, HERTHA. Miinzwardein- 
gasse 8, Vienna VI, Austria. Bundesdenk- 
malamt, Hofburg, Siiulenstiege, Vienna I. 
Prehist, arch. 


De Laer, Sicrriep J. Universiteitstr. 16, 
Ghent, Belgium. Prof., U. Ghent. Arch. 
of Belgium, Eur. prehist. Prehist. (Roman 
period), Merovingian period (early me- 
dieval). Belgium & Netherlands. E 


La Farce, Oriver. 647 Col. St., Santa Fe, 
New Mexico, U.S.A. Pres., Association on 
Amer. Indian Affairs Cul. anth., Mayan 
ethnol. Accult., Indian transition, relats. 
with gov. N. Amer. N 


LAFONT, PIERRE BERNARD. Délégué, Déléga 
tion de Il’Ecole’ Francaise d’'Extréme 
Orient, B. P. 10, Vientiane, Laos. Ethnol., 
tribal art, law. Laos, central & n. Viét 
Nam, s. Yurman (tribes). N. & central 
Indochina. I 


LAGASSE, JEAN H. Rm. 18, 140 Kennedy, 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada. Consultant 
on Indians & Metis to Manitoba—Dept. 
Health & Welfare. Soc. anth. Comm. 
org., accult., comm. dev., adult educ. 
Canada, esp. Manitoba & Saskatchewan. N 


LAGMAY, ALFrepo V. As. Prof. & Acting 
Head, Dept. Psychol., U. Philippines, Dili 
man, Quezon City, Philippines. Behav- 
ior theory, psychotherapy & hypnosis, 
verbal behavior, reinforcement theory, 
pers. formation, cul. change. 


Laco, Tomas. Ave. Santa Maria 0326 Dpto 
714, Santiago, Chile. Dir., Mus. Arte Pop 
ular Americano, U. Chile, Cul. anth. Ma- 
terial popular art, traditional industry & 
artisans, basket, ceramics, textiles, imple- 
ments of equitation. Latin Amer. S 
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DE LAGUNA, FREDERICA. Prof. Anth., Bryn 
Mawr Col., Bryn Mawr. Pa., U.S.A. Arch., 
ethnol. Gen. theory & hist. of anth. N. 
Amer. N 


Latp, Eertk. Nordiska Mus., Stockholm 
No., Sweden. Ethnol. Hist. of agr. imple- 
ments. Scandinavia, Baltic States & Russia. 


LAJTHA, LASzZLo. Vaci-utca 79. Budapest V., 
Hungary. Former Dir., Ethnogr. Mus., 
Budapest. Ethnol., folklore, ethnomusi- 
col. of Hungary. Gen. ethnomusicol. E 


LAL, B. B. Dir. Gen. Arch, in India, Jana- 
patha, New Delhi, India. Arch., prehist., 
protohist. India, W. Asia, S. E. Asia. I-M 


LAMBERT, MARJoRIE F. Cur. Arch. Mus. of 
New Mexico, Santa Fe, New Mexico, 
U.S.A. Arch., hist. Southwest U.S.A. N 


LAMBERT, RICHARD. Ac. Prof. Soc., Dept. 
of Sociol., U. Pa. Philadelphia 4, Pa., 
US.A. Sociol. Impact of urbaniz., in- 
dustrializ., soc. violence. S. Asia. 


LAMBRECHT, FRANCIS. Bishop’s Residence, 
P.O.B. 55, Baguio, Philippines. Rector, St. 
Francis Xavier Sem., Baguio. Cul. Anth. 
of the Ifugaw (incl. folklore & ling.) Rsc. 
among the Ifugaw Tribe: Material cul., 
soc., pol. org., relig., lang. & folklore. 
Ifugaw, Mountain Province, N. of Luzon, 
Philippines. 
LAMING-EMPERAIRE, ANNETTE. 28 route de 
Rocquencourt, La Celle Saint Cloud 


(S. & O.), France. Chef de Travaux, 
Sorbonne, Paris. Arch. Paleol. art of 
Eur., early man in S. Amer., esp. Brazil 
& Patagonia. E-S 


LAMM, CarL JOHAN. Griisé Gard, Oregrund, 
Sweden. Docent, Royal U., Uppsala. Art 
hist. Near East esp. Sasanian & Isalamic 
periods, greater India. I-M 

LANCASTER, LORRAINE, As. Lect., Dept. 
Anth., London Sch. of Econ. & Polit. Sci., 
Aldwych, London W.C. 2, England. — Soc. 
anth. Kinship theory, econ. anth., soc. 
struct. & econ. dev. Nw. Eur., se. Eur., esp. 
Yugoslavia. E 

LANDGRAF, JOHN L. Dept. Sociol. & Anth., 
New York U., New York 3, N.Y., U.S.A. 
Soc. anth., cult. anth., pers. & cul. ecol. 
S. E. Asia. I 


LANDMAN, RutH H. 503 Valley St., Fred- 
erick, Md., U.S.A. Cul. anth., accult. 
Groups within western Civ. 


LANpRA, Guipo. Via Arbia 4, Rome, Italy, 
Prof., Liceo Scientifico “A. Avogadro.” 
Human biol., ethnol. Italy, Rumania. E 


LANpY, Davip. Ac. Prof. Anth., Graduate 
Sch. of Public Health, U. Pittsburgh, 
Pittsburgh 13, Penna., U.S.A. Cul. anth., 
sociol., soc. psychol. Cul. anth. methods & 
concepts, comp. institutions & ideas, ap- 
plied cul. anth. 


LANE, BARBARA SAVADKIN. As. Prof., Dept. 
Anth., U. Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh 13, Pa., 
U.S.A. Cul. anth. Soc. struct., ethnol. 
N.W. Coast N. Amer., Melanesia. N-P 


LANE, Rosert B. As. Prof., Dept. Gen. 
Studies, Carnegie Inst. of Technol., Pitts- 
burgh 13, Pa., U.S.A. Soc. & cul. anth. Soc. 
struct., material cul., econ. Melanesia, 
Plateau & N. Athabaskan. N-P 


LANG, Gorteriep O. Ac. Prof., Dept. Anth., 
Catholic U. of Amer., Washington 17, 
BDC. USA: Ethnol., soc. anth. Cul. 
change, accult., soc. struct. N. Amer., 
Afr. N-F 


LANG, WERNER. Theaterplatz 15, Gottingen, 
Germany. Kustos, Inst. fiir Vélkerkunde, 
U. Gottingen. Ethnol. Prim. technol. & 


econ., domestic animals in relat. to hu- 
man cul. Micronesia, Polynesia. 

LANGE, CHARLES. As. Prof. Anth., Dept. 
Anth., S. Illinois U., Carbondale, IIl., 
U.S.A. Southwest ethnol., cul. dynamics, 


accult. applied anth. Peasant cul., esp. 
Eur. 


LANTERNARI, Vittorio. As. of Ethnol., 

Libero Docente, Hist. of Relig., Via L. 
Mantegassa 49, Rome, Italy. Ethnol. Relig. 
of prim. peoples, pagan-Christian syn- 
cretism, Messianic & revivalistic move- 
ments. Oceania. 

LANTIER, RAYMOND. 8 rue Armagis, Saint- 
Germain-en-Laye (S. & O.), France. Mem. 
Inst. Arch., sociol. Hist. of relig. Eur. E 
LANTIS, MARGARET. 109 Northbrook Lane, 
Bethesda 14, Md., U.S.A. Anth., U.S. Pub- 
lic Health Serv., Washington, D.C. Ap- 
plied anth., cul. anth., Arctic ethnol., 
theory, relig. & folklore. Public health, 
ecol., pers. studies. Modern U.S.A., Cir- 
cumpolar area, Alaska. N 


LANTZ, CHARLES C. 1097814 Roedling Ave., 
Los Angeles 24, Calif., U.S.A. Instr. Anth., 
Los Angeles City Col. Cul., soc. anth. Ap- 
plied anth., human ecol. India, S$. Amer., 
Afr. A-S-F 


LANYON-OrGILL, PereR A. 1701 Beach 
Drive, Victoria, B.C., Canada. Ed., Jour. 
Austronesian Stud. Gen. ling., comp. 
philol., folklore, hist., anth., arch., relig. 

I-P 
LAPLACE, GeEorGES. Villa Saint-Georges, 3 
av. de Gelos, Jurancon (Basses-Pyrénées), 
France. Arch., Centre Nat. de la Recher- 
che Sci. Geomorphol., quaternary geol., 
typology. Eur., N. Afr. E-M 
LAROCHE, MARIE CHARLOTTE. 15 Ave. de la 
Bourdonnais Paris VII*, France. Sec.-Gen. 
adjointe, Societé des Océanistes, Mus. de 
I'Homme. New Caledonia, New Hebri- 
des, Polynesia. P 
La Rocnetrr, Joe F.-A. 47, r. des Pavots, 
Brussels, Belgium. Prof. Inst. des Terr. 


d’outre-Mer. Ling., Bantu, Sudanese 
langs. Congo, Afr. F 


LARSEN, HELGE. Copenhagen, Denmark. 
Cur., Danish Natl. Mus. Arch., ethnol. 
Material cul. Arctic. ‘ 
LARSSON, KARL ERIK. Curator, Etnogr. 
Mus., N. Hamngatan 12, Goteborg C, 
Sweden. Soc. anth. Kinship & comm. 
studies, cul. & soc. org. of fishing comms. 


Fiji, W. Polynesia, rural Sweden. E-P 
LASKER, BRUNO. P.O.B. 432, Poulsbo, Wash., 
US.A. Cul. anth. & related areas in 


sociol. & hist. Prophetics, living standards, 
cul. evol., intercultural impacts, soc. & 
educ. policies. Far East, India, S. E. Asia. 

1-O 


LASKER, GABRIEL W. Ac. Prof. Anat., Wayne 
State U. Col. of Med., 1401 Rivard, Detroit 
7, Mich., U.S.A. Phys. anth. Pop. ge- 
netics, ongoing human evol., pigmenta- 
tion, human genetics, body composition 
& build, teeth. China, Mexico, Peru. O-S 


LATHRAP, DONALD W. Instr. Anth., 137 
Davenport Hall, U. Illinois, Urbana, Ill., 
U.S.A. Arch., cul. hist. Methodological 
problems in classification & presentation 
of arch. data, broader cul. inferences based 
on arch. materials. $8. Amer., Cent. Amer., 
W. US.A. N-S 


LAUGHLIN, WILLIAM. Ac. Prof. Anth., U. 
Wis., Sterling Hall, Madison 6, Wis., 
U.S.A. Editor, American Journal of Physi- 
cal Anthropology. Phys. anth. Blood 
groups, skeletal studies, divergence be- 
tween pops. Arctic, esp. Aleut-Eskimo. N 
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LAVACHERY, HENRI. Ave. de L’Orée 23, 
Brussels-5, Belgium. Sec. perpétuel, l’Acad. 
de Belgique. Hon. Prof. J. Brussels. 
Anth., hist. of prim. art: Afr., Eskimo, 
Polynesia, Precolumbian, Chinese & Japa- 
nese, 

LaviosA ZAMBOTTI, Pra. Via G. Parini 7, 
Milan, Italy. Prof. Prehist., U. Milan. 
Prehist.  ethnol., hist. Eur., Asia, Afr. 


LAYRISSE, MIGUEL. Chief, Centro de Investi 
gationes, Banco de Sangre, Caracas, Vene 
zuela. Phys. anth. Genetics. 


LEACH, EpMUND R. 52 Storey’s Way, Cam- 
bridge, England. Reader in Soc. Anth., U. 
Cambridge. Soc. anth. Kinship, local 
org., time reckoning, symbol systems. S. E. 
Asia, Burma, Ceylon, Borneo. I 


LeacH, MAcEpwarb. Prof. English & Folk- 
lore, Box 5, Bennett Hall, U. Pa., Phila- 
delphia 4, Pa., U.S.A. Folklore esp. folk 
ballad. Ballad, superstition, folktale, Brit- 
ish & Amer. W. Indies. E-S 


LEacock, ELEANOR. 65 Horatio St., N.Y. 14, 
N.Y., U.S.A. Lect., City Col. Rsc. Ac., Bank 
St., Col. of Educ. Soc. anth. Theory, soc. 
evol., “marginal” culs., prim. philos., soc. 
psychiat. n. N. Amer. ‘i 


Leacock, SETH. Dept. Anth., U. Chicago, 
Chicago 37, Ill., U.S.A. As. Prof. Soc. 
anth., ethnol. Amer. Indian soc. org., 
relig. Amer. Indian, S. Amer. N-S 


LeakFy, Louis S. B. Dir., Corvnden Me 
morial Mus. Box 658, Nairobi, Kenya 
Paleont., Bantu ling. E. Africa, Europe (in 
some things.) F 


Le Bar, FRANK M._ P.O.B. 2054, Yale Sta 
tion, New Haven, Conn., U.S.A. Dir. Rsc., 
Human Relats. Area Files, 421 Humphrey 
St., New Haven. 


LEBEUF, ANNIE. 9 r. du Commandant Mar 
chand, Paris XVI, France. Attachée de 
Recherches au Cent. Natl. de la Recherche 
Sci. Ethnogr., arch. N. Afr. (Tchad, 
Cameroons, Mid. Congo). F 


LEBEUF, JEAN-PAUL. 9 r. du Commandant 
Marchand, Paris 16, France. Cent.Natl 
de la Recherche Sci. Anth., arch. relig., 
pol. org. Cameroons, Chad, Mid. Congo 

F 
LesriyA Cetay, ANTONIO. Mus. Colon. del 
Carmen, Mexico 20, D.F., Mexico. Mus 
Planner, Inst. Nac. Anth. Museoger., 
regional mus. Mexico, esp. Huasteca. § 


Lee, ALFRED McCiunc. 100 Coolidge St., 
Malverne, L.I., N.Y., U.S.A. Prof. Soc. & 
Anth., Brooklyn Col. Cul. & pers. Groups 
under tension, migration & cul. marginal 
ity, relats. among anth., psvchol. & sociol. 
Ireland, Italy, area of Greek influence. E 


Ler, DorotHy. U. Health Serv., Harvard 
U., Cambridge, Mass., U.S.A. Cul. 
anth. Conceptual & metaphysical aspects 
of cul., values, relig. Greece. E 


LEE, Marjorie. Lect., Dept. Anat., U. Hong 
Kong, Hong Kong. Phys. anth. Skin- 
fold measurements, skin reflectivity. 


Ler, SANG Beck. Dept. of Sociol., Coll. of 
Liberal Arts & Sciences, Seoul Nat. U., 
Seoul, Korea. Prof. Sociol., cul. anth. 


LEECHMAN, DoucLAs. 2078 Marne St., Vic- 
toria, B.C., Canada. Retired consultant. 
Arch., ethnol., ling. Glossary of n. w. N. 
Amer. & fur trade. Canada. N 


VAN DER LEEDEN, ALEXANDER C., Stadhouder 
splein 81, Rotterdam C, 2, Netherlands. 
As. Cur., Mus. voor Volkenkunde, Wil- 
lemskade 25, Rotterdam. Cul. anth. Kin- 
ship & soc. struct., pers. studies, material 
cul., art. Melanesia esp. New Guinea, In- 
donesia. I-P 
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LEEDs, ANTHONY. 448 Riverside Drive, N.Y., 
N.Y., U.S.A. Instr., Hofstra Col., Hamp- 
stead 22, New York. Cul. anth., ethnol. 
Luso-Brazil, Yaruro (Venezuela), cul. 
evol., values & Ideology, method. Asia. A 


LEGUEBE, ANDRE. 3, rue de Rixensart, Gen 

val, Belgium. Inst. royal des sci. nat. de 
Belgique. Phys. anth., genetics, ecol. 
PIC, blood groups, abnormal hemo- 
globins, serum proteins, skin color. 


LEHISTE, ILsE. Rsc. Ac., U. Michigan, 186 
Frieze Bldg., Ann Arbor, Mich., U.S.A. 
Ling. struct. & hist. ling., acoustic & 
physiol. phonetics. 


LEHMAN, F. K. Rsc. Ac., Dept. Anth., U. 
Illinois, Urbana, Ill, U.S.A. Ethnol., cul. 
hist., soc. struct. Cul. boundaries, cul. 
ecol. & typology, evol., intercul. systems, 
natl. culs. India, S. FE. Asia. I 


LEHMANN, Henri. Cur., Amer. Section, Mus. 
de |’ Homme, Palais de Chaillot, Paris 16e, 
France. Arch., ethnol. Analyses of style, 
comps., survivals. S$. Amer. (Colombia), 
Mesoamerica. S 


LEHMANN, WOLFGANG. Hospitalstr. 20, Kiel, 
Germany. Prof. U. Kiel. Human genet- 
ics. Clinical genetics. 


LEHMER, DONALD J. 3133 Willitt St., Omaha 
12, Neb., U.S.A. Prof., U. Omaha. Arch., 
hist. N. Amer. (plains, southwest), Meso- 
amer. N-S 


Leipovict, Marcer. 100 rue de l’Abbé, 
Groult, Paris 15, France. Attaché de 
Recherches, Centre Natl. de la Recherche 
Sci. Assyriology (ancient Near East). 
Hist. of relig. Near East. M 


LEMERT, Epwin M. Prof. Sociol., U. Cali- 
fornia, Davis, Cal., U.S.A. Cul. & pers., 
deviant behavior, alcoholism, drug use. N. 
W. Coast of N. Amer. N 


Le Moat, Guy. Dir. Centre I.F.A.N. Ouaga- 
dougou, Republique de Haute Volta. 
Ethnol., soc. anth. Soc. strat. & all social 
problems in Upper Volta & W. Afr. F 


LENGYEL, IMReE. Arpad fejedelem utja 44, 
Budapest II, Hungary. Dr., Dept. Anat., 
Med. U. Fluorescence, immunbiol. & his- 
tology. Fluorescence technique. Mid.— 
Fur., Hungary. : 


LEONARD, CARMEN Cook bE. Madero 27-215, 
Mexico, D.F., Mexico. V.-Pres., Cent. de 
Investigaciones Antr. de Mexico. Arch., 
gen. anth. Ceramics, figurines, chron., 
relig., symbolism, ethnohist., arch-hist. 
Valleys of Highlands & Yucatan, Mexico 
& Mesoamer. S 


LEONARDI, Prero. Via Boldini 14, Ferrara, 
Italy. Dir. Inst. Geol., U. Human 
paleon., paleoethnol. Palaeol. of Emilian 
Apennine and Colli Baici (Vicenza), hu- 
man evol. N. Italy. E 


LEON-PorTILLA, MIGUEL. Cacahuamilpa 8, 
México 11, D.F., México. As. Dir., Inter- 
Amer. Indian Inst. Cul. anth., ethnohist. 
Aztec (Nahuatl) cul. esp. Indian texts & 
codices. Indianism today. S 


Lescour, PAauLtE M. 55 R. Thermes, 
Enghien-les-Bains (S-O) France. As., Mus. 
de | Homme, Paris. 


Leser, PAUL. 55 Elizabeth St., Hartford 5, 
Conn., U.S.A. Prof. Anth., Hartford Sem. 
Found. Cul. anth. Hist. of anth., agrarian 
anth. S. Tanganyika, Algeria. E-F-M 


restau, Worr. 1662 Fairburn Ave., Los 
Angeles 24, Calif., U.S.A. Prof., U. Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles. Ling. Semitic & 
Ethiopic ling. Ethiopia. M 


Lestir, CHARLES M. As. Prof., Dept. Sociol. 
& Anth., Pomona Col., Claremont, Calif., 
U.S.A. Soc. anth. Folk philos. & relig., 
comp. of culs., cul. change. Mesoamer., 
India. I-S 


Lessa, WILLIAM A. Dept. Anth. & Sociol., 
U. California, Los Angeles 24, Cal., 
USA. Ac. Prot. Ethnol. & soc. anth. 
Comp. relig., folklore, human constitu- 
tion. Oceania. P 


LESSER, ALEXANDER. 246 Park Ave., Man- 
hasset, Li. N.Y. USA: Ac. Prat: 
Brandeis U. Soc. & cul. anth. Amer. 
Indians, ethnol. & current affairs, kinship 
& soc. structs., anth. study of modern culs., 
underdev. areas, soc. evol. & soc. theory. N. 
Amer. Indians. N 


LEUZINGER, Etsy. Mohrlistr. 93, Ziirich, 
Switzerland. Cur., Mus. Rietberg, Ziirich. 
Exotic arts, ethnol. Afr. art. F 


Levin, M. G. Inst. of Ethnogr., Academy of 
Scis. of U.S.S.R. Ul. Frunze 10, Moscow, 
USSR. 

Le Vine, Ropert A. Committee on Human 
Devel., U. Chicago, Chicago 37, IL, U.S.A 
Soc. anth. Pol. systems, socializ. of the 
child, cul. & pers. Afr. (esp. F.). F 


Levi-STRAUsS, CLAUDE. 2, r. des Marronniers, 
Paris 16, France. Prof., Ecole Pratique des 


Hautes Etudes, Paris. Soc. anth. Kin- 
ship, soc. org., relig., mythol., art, comp. 
anth. N. & S. Amer. N-S 


Levy, JerRoLD E. P.H.LS. Indian Hospital, 
Fuba City, Ariz., U.S.A. Anth., U. of 
California, Sch. of Public Health, Navajo 
Health Educ. Proj. Soc. anth., ethno] 
Cul. contact & change from struct. point 
of view, esp. among N. Amer. Indians, 
Ancient Israel & neighboring couns.; anth. 
& health. M-N 


Levy, MARION J., JR. 308 Woodrow Wilson 
Hall, Princeton, N.J., U.S.A. Prof. Sociol., 


Princeton U. Gen. theory, underdev. 
areas, Chinese & Japanese soc. structure. 
China & Japan. oO 


Levy, Paut. L’Ensoleiado Clos Cangina, 
Aix en Provence, France. Dir. D’Etudes 
Ecole Pratique des Hautes Etudes (Sor- 
bonne). Eth., soc. anth., arch., prehist. 
Religious facts, soc. org., technics. India 
& S. E. Asia. I 


Lewicki, Tapeusz. Ul. Warmijska_ 5, 
Krakow, Poland. Prof. Oriental Langs., U. 
Krakow. Dir., Numismatic Inst. — Ling., 
ethnol., arch., prehist. geog., toponomy, 
numismatics, trade. E., Cent. Europe, N. 
Afr. E-M 


Lewis, Kepcer. 2 Drury Lane, Hollin Hills, 
Alexandria, Va., U.S.A. Chief, N. Afr. Br., 
INR, Dept. of State, Washington, D. C. 
Cul. anth. Comm. studies in Near E., 
tribal struct. & material cul. in E. Afr. 
Near E., E. Afr. F-M 


Lewis, Oscar. Prof., Dept. of Anth., U. TIL, 
Urbana, Ill., U.S.A. Cul. anth., prob- 
lems & methods, applied anth., cul. & 
pers., family studies, peasant soc. Mexico, 
India. 1-S 


Lewis, Poti H. Ac. Cur. Prim. Art, Chi- 
cago Nat. Hist. Mus., Roosevelt Rd. & 
Lake Shore Drive, Chicago 5, Ill., U.S.A. 
Soc. anth., ethnol., art hist. & theory. Prim. 
art & its methodol., artist in soc., relat. of 
art form to cul., soc. determinants of art 
form, role of art in soc. life. Oceania (esp. 
Melanesia), Afr., parts of N. Amer. F-N-P 


LeyYpER, JURN. 77 r. Stanley, Brussels 18, 
Belgium. Attaché Sci. a l'Institut de sociol. 
Solvay, U. Bruxelles; advocat, cour 
d’appel, attaché sci., Cent. d'information 


CURRENT ANTHROPOLOGY 


— 








écon. et soc. afr. Ethnol., humanities. 
Cent. Afr. F 


Lissy, DorotHy. Rayl House, 1825 E. 3rd 
St., Bloomington, Ind., U.S.A. Rsc. Ac., 
Indiana U. Ethnol., ethnohist. approach 
to cul. change. Culs. & cul. relats. of n.e. 
Asia & n.w. N. Amer., cul. attitudes to 
animals (esp. dogs), hist. movements of 
Indians in Amer. Mid. West. N. Amer., 
n.e. Asia. A-N 


LILJEBLAD, SVEN. Prof., Idaho State Col., 
Pocatello, Idaho, U.S.A. Cul. anth. 
Ethnohist., folklore, ling. Scandinavia, 
Great Basin (Shoshoni, Paiute). E-N 
Lin, Tsunc-y1. Prof. Psychiatry, Natl. 
Taiwan U. Hosp., Taipei, Taiwan, Re- 
public of China Psychiat. Soc. psychiat., 
epidemiol. of mental disorder. China, 
Asia. Oo 


LINDBLOM, GERHARD. Tegnérlunden 3, 
Stockholm, Sweden. Former Dir., Ethnogr. 
Mus.; Prof., Stockholm U. — Afr. ethnol., 
material cul.; accult.; Negro cul. in Amer. 


F-S 


LINDFGARD, BENGT. Dept. Psychiat., U. 
Lund, Biskopsgatan 7, Lund, Sweden. As. 
Prof. Phys. anth., soc. anth., clinical 
constitutional rsc., med. psychol. Mor- 
phol., body-build, X-ray cephalometry, 
human growth, physiol. & genetical anth. 
psychosomatic diseases. Sweden. E 


LINDGREN, ETHEL JOHN. Sunbourn, Hars- 
ton, Cambridge, England. Ac., Newnham 
Col., Cambridge U.; Hon. Sec., Reindeer 
Council of the U.K., Cambridge. — Soc. 
anth., soc. psychol. Reindeer-breeding, 
shamanism. N. Eur., Lapland, Cent. Asia, 
Mongolia, Manchuria. A-E 


LINDGREN, GustaF. Dir., Waldemarsudde 
Mus., Stockholm No., Sweden. Arch. 


LinpicG, WoLrcanc H. Habelschwerdte1 
Allee 19, Berlin-Dahlem, Germany. Inst. 


fiir Ur- und Frugeschicte, Freie U. Berlin, 
Berlin.  Ethnol. of N. Amer Soc. org. N 
W. Mexico, Great Basin N-S 


LINDSKOG, Bircer. Torsgat. 1, Uppsala, 
Sweden. Sr. Lect., Inst. of Sociol., Uppsala. 
Soc. anth., regional sociol. Afr. leopard 
men (criminal groups), cul. patterns & 
material environment. Cent. & W. Afr., 
Scandinavia. E-F 


Lines, JorGe A. Aptdo. 101, San José, Costa 
Rica. Prof. Arch., U. Costa Rica. Arch. 
of Costa Rica S 


LING, SHUN-SHENG. Dir., Inst. Ethnol., Acad. 
Sinica, Nankang, ‘Taipei, Republic of 
China. Ethnohist. China, Pac. area, trans 
pac. connections with S. Amer O-P-S 


LINGIs, JuozAs, Ibsengatan 58, 1. Bromma, 
Sweden. Lect. in Lithuanian, U. Stock- 
holm & Uppsala.  Ethnol., prehist., ling 
Agr., ploughing implements. Baltic 
counts., E. Eur. E 


LINNE, SIGVALD. Dir., Statens Etnogr. Mus., 
Stockholm NO., Sweden. Mex. arch., 
ethnol., technique of prim. ceramics. Mex 
Ico Ss 

Lirs, Eva. Kickerlingsberg 19, Leipzig N 22, 
Germany. Dir., Julius Lips Inst. of Ethnol. 
& Prim. Law. Head, Dept. Anth., Leipzig 
U Ethnol. Econ. of prim. peoples, prim. 
law, ethnobotany. N. Amer.: Ojibwa, & 
Naskapi. N 

LirscHurz, ALEXANDER. Ave. Irarrazaval 
849, Santiago, Chile. Dir., Inst. Experi- 
mental Med., S.N.S.; Prof., U. Chile. Soc. 
anth. Latin Ame S 


LivrAk, Paut. Inst. Anth., U. Szeged, 
Szeged, Hungary. Hist. Phys. anth. ‘Lax- 
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onomy, europoids, mongoloids, _ hist. 
anth., palaeoanth. Carpathian-Basin, N. 
Eurasia. A-E 


LisowskI, F. Perer. Lect. Anat., Med. Sch., 
Birmingham 15, England. Phys. anth. 
Adaptation, comp. primate anat., posture, 
experimental approach. Asia. 


ListeR, Ropert H. Prof. Anth., U. Colo- 
rado, Boulder, Colo., U.S.A. Arch. 
Southwest U.S.A., N. & Cent. Mexico. N-S 


Litrra MODIGNANI, GIANFRANCO. Capalbio, 
Prov. Grosseto, Italy. Member, Ist. Italiano 
Paleontologia Umana. Eneolithic. S. 
Tuscany, Prov. Grosseto. E 


Litre, KENNETH. Head, Dept. Soc. Anth., 
Edinburgh U., Edinburgh, Scotland. 
Soc. anth. Soc. change in Afr., race relats. 
W. Afr. F 


LITTLEJOHN, JAMES. Dept. of Soc. Anth., 
Edinburgh U., Edinburgh, Scotland. Lect. 
Anth. study of modern soc., soc. org., 
mythol. Scotland, Temne (Sierra Leone). 

E-F 
LIVINGSTONE, FRANK B. As. Prof. of Anth., 
Dept. of Anth., U. of Michigan, Ann Ar- 
bor, Mich. U.S.A. Phys. anth. Pop. 
genetics. Afr. F 


LizarpI-RAMos, C&£sar. Aptdo. Postal 21828, 
Mexico 7, D.F., Mexico. Inst. Nac. de Antr. 
e Hist. Maya arch., epigraphy, chron. § 


LIZARRALDE, Roperto. Anth., Chief of Field 
Operations, Comision Indigenista, Aptdo 
2059, Caracas, Venezuela. Cul. anth. 
Applied anth., ethnol. Latin America, esp. 
Venezuela. S 

Lioyp, Peter C. Lect. in Sociol., U. Col., 
Ibadan, Nigeria. Sociol., soc. anth. Soc. 
change, soc. & pol. structs. W. Afr. F 


LOBSIGER-DELLENBACH, MARGUERITE. Dir., 
Mus. et Inst. d’Ethnogr., 65-67 Blvd. Carl 
Vogt, Geneva, Switzerland. Ethnogr., 
ethnol. Amer., Asia, Afr., Oceania. 


Locuer, Goprriep W. Schelpenkade 50, 
Leiden, Netherlands. Prof., Leiden U. 
Cul. anth. & sociol. Theoretical anth. & 
sociol., accult. & modern hist. S. E. Asia, 
gen. Non-W. World. 


Lors, Epwin. 1565 La Vereda, Berkeley, 
Cal., U.S.A. Lect. in Geog., U. California, 


Berkeley. Soc. anth. Soc. org., prim. 
relig., pol. org., folklore. S. Afr., Indo- 
nesia. F-I 


Lors, MARTIN B. Sch. of Soc. Welfare, U. 
California, Los Angeles 24, Cal., U.S.A. 
Soc. anth., pers. & cul. W. civ., applied 

I 


anth. 
LOFFLER, Lorenz G. Inselstr. 4, Mainz, 
Germany. Inst. fiir V6lkerkunde. Soc. & 


cul. anth., soc. org., econ. (agr.), ling. & 
folklore. N., E. & S. Asia, esp. mainland 
S. E. Asia | 


LOEWENSTEIN, PRINCE JOHN. 20 Kent St., 
Apt. 20, Halifax, Nova Scotia, Canada. 
Prof., St. Mary’s U., Halifax. Prehist., 
arch., ethnol., cul. anth. S.E. Asia, Far 
East, Pacific area. 1-0-P 


LOMBARD, JACQUES GERMAIN. Dir., Inst. Fr. 
d’Afr. Noire, Dahomey, Porto-Novo, Fr. 
W. Afr. F 


LOMMeEL, ANDREAS. Maximilianstr. 26, 
Munich 22, Germany. Dir., Mus. fii 
Volkerkunde. Ethnol., prim. art. Hist. 


of art, accult., mus. work, exhibitions, cat- 


alogues. Aust., Pac., Afr. F-P 
LONGYEAR, JOHN M., IIL. Ac. Prof. Anth., 
Colgate U., Hamilton, N.Y., U.S.A. 


Amer. arch., esp. Maya, phys. anth., gen. 
anth. Arch. & ethnol., comp. cul. studies, 


accult., human evol., teaching methods in 
anth. Amer., Maya Indians. } 


Loomis, CHARLES. Rsc. Prof., Dept. Sociol. 
& Anth., Michigan State Col., E. Lansing, 
Mich., U.S.A. Applied soc. anth. Comms. 
Latin Amer., Cent. Eur. E-S 


Loorits, Oskar. Landsmalsarkivet, Upp- 
sala, Sweden. Scholar in exile. Ethnol., 
ling., hist. of religs., cul. hist. 


LopaTIN, IvAN A. 5315 Marburn Ave., Los 
Angeles 43, Cal., U.S.A. Prof., U. S. Cal. 
Cent. & N. Asia. (Siberia) Tungusic peo- 
ples. Russian Far East. (Amur area). A 


Lopez, Cecitio. Head, Dept. Oriental 
Langs.; Chrmn., Div. of Humanities; Exec. 
Sec., Inst. of Asian Studies, U. Philippines, 
U.P. P. O., Diliman, Rizal, Philippines. 
Comp. Malayo-Polynesian & cul. anth. 
Philippine, Malayo-Polynesian ling. 


DE LoreNtus, Decto. Via Roma 15, Maglie, 
Lecce, Italy. Anth. natl. & intn’'l. P 


LorENzo, Jose Luts. Edif. Condesa, C-6, 
Calle de Pachuca, México 11, D.F., Méx- 
ico. Prof., Escuela Nac. de Anth. e Hist. 
Arch. (prehist., early man in Amer.) arch. 
methods & techniques. Pleist. glaciol., 
paleoecol., arch., envir. Amer. continent. 

N-S 


Lorurop, S. K. Cur., Peabody Mus., Cam- 
bridge, Mass., U.S.A. Arch. Ceramics, 
metallurgy, sculpture. Cent. Amer., Peru. 


Lotz, JoHN. Prof. Ling., 701 Philos. Hall, 


Columbia U., New York 27, N.Y., U.S.A. 
Ling. 
Lounspury, FLroyp G. Ac. Prof., Dept. 


Anth., Yale U., New Haven, Conn., U.S.A. 
Ling. Struct. ling., Amer. Indian langs., 
analysis of kinship systems, Iroquois In 
dians. E. N. Amer., Brazil. N-S 


LOWTHER, Gordon R. Cur. of Anth., Mc 
Cord Mus., McGill U., Montreal, Canada. 
Arch. Methodol. and critical philos. of 
arch. Arctic, esp. Canadian Arctic. N 


Lozek, Voyen. Malostranské Namésti 19, 
Mala Strana, Prague 1, Czechoslovakia. 
Geol. & Paleontol., Central Geol. Survey. 
Quaternary 


stratigr., paleontol. (esp. 
Mollusca), paleogeogr. Central & E. Eur. 
E 


LUEBBEN, RALPH A. Dept. Sociol. & Anth., 
Grinnell Col., Grinnell, Ia., U.S.A. Arch. 
& ethnol. of southwest U.S.A. Anasazi 
arch., cult. change in Navaho. Southwest 
U\S.A. N 


LuHo, VILLE. Nationalmus., Helsinki, Fin- 
land. Docent, U. Turku. Arch. Prehist. 
arch. (Stone Age). N. Eur. E 


LuKAS, JOHANNES. Dir., Sem. fiir Afr. 
Sprachen und Kulturen, Alsterglacis 3, 
Hamburg 36, Germany. Prof., U. Ham- 
burg. Afr. Ling. W. Afr. hist. Afr. F 


LUNDMAN, BERTIL. Uppsala 2, Sweden. As. 
Prof. Phys. Anth. Phys. anth., gen. anth., 
ethnogony, anth.-geog. of Scandinavian & 
Baltic countries, geog. of human blood 
groups, origin of Indonesians, Jews, gyp- 
sics. 


LUOMALA, KATHARINE. Prof. Anth., U. 
Hawaii, P.O. B. 18, Honolulu 14, Hawaii. 
Cul. anth., folklore. Pac. y 


LUONnG, NeuyéXN Hav. Hoi Thanh Tinlanh 
Puc Tring Longkhanh, Vietnam. Evange 
lical Missionary tor Tribes. I 


Lurip, Nancy Orstreicu. 3300 E. Delhi Rd., 
Ann Arbor, Mich., U.S.A. Lect., Sch. Pub- 
lic Health, U. Michigan. Ethnol., ethno- 
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hist. Cul. change, hist: applications in 
anth., health. N 


Luzpetak, Louis. 1325 Quincy St., (Wash 


ington 17, D.C., U.S.A.) Cul. anth. 
Relig., educ., change. New Guinea high- 
lands. P 


LYNCH, FRANK. Inst. Philippine Cul., Box 

154, Manila, Philippines. Soc. anth., 
bilateral struct., soc. stratification, 
folk Catholicism, Philippines. 


Lystap, Ropert A. Ac. Prof. Anth., Tulane 
U., New Orleans, La., U.S.A. Cul. anth. 
Cul. change. Afr. S. of Sahara, esp. W., 
Ghana. F 


SOC. 


M 


MaAsucHI, ToIcu!. Prof., Dept. Sociol. & Soc. 
Anth., Tokvo Met. U., Fusuma-cho, 
Meguro-ku, Tokyo, Japan. Soc. anth., 
customary law, prim. relig. Kinship sys 
tem, land tenure system, agrarian rites, 
org. of jural & pol. communs. in “archaic” 
culs. Formosa, Indonesia, Oceania, Black 
Afr. F-I-O 


MCALLEsterR, Davin. Prof. Anth., Wesleyan 
U., Middletown, Conn., U.S.A. Cul. 
anth. Ethnomusicol., mythol., folk arts. 
Amer. Indian esp. Navaho. N 


McALuster, J. GiLBert. Prof. Anth., Dept. 
Anth., U. Tex., Austin, Tex., U.S.A. 


McARTHUR, A. MARGARET. 27 Campbell St., 
Ararat, Aust. Soc. anth. Soc. struct. in 
Papuan socs., anth. & public health 
Papua, New Guinea; Malaya. 1-P 


McCatit, DANiEL F. 154 Bay State Rd., 
Boston, Mass., U.S.A. Rse. Ac., African 
Rsc. Prog., Boston U.  Ethnol., ethno- 
hist., accult. esp. Afr. Hist. reconstruction, 
urbaniz. in Afr. F 


McCartTny, FREDERICK Davin. Aust. Mus., 
Sydney, N. S. W., Aust., Cur. of Anth. 
Ethnog. & arch. of Aust. & Melanesia. Art, 
diffusion, & cul. relats. 4 


McCLELLAN, CATHARINE. As. Proft., Chrmn. 
Dept. Anth., Barnard Col., New York 27, 
N.Y.; USA. Ethnol., arch. n. w. N. 
Amer., Alaska, Yukon Terr. N 


McCLELLAND, Davin C. 5 Divinity Ave., 
Cambridge, Mass., U.S.A., Prof. Psychol., 
Harvard U. Soc. anth. Socializ., values. 
Cross-cul. comp. studies. 


McCoLtfstrr, ROXANE. River House, W. 
254th St., Riverdale-on-Hudson 71, N.Y., 
USA. Ac. Ed. Journal of Ethnomusi- 
cology Columbia U., New York. Ethnol., 
ethnomusicol, Afr. ethnol., transcription 
& recordings. Transcription methods in 
music.; relig., art & aesthetics. Afr., S. 
Amer., New Guinea, Eur. F 


MACCONAILL, MICHAEL A. Dir., Prof., Anat. 
Dept., U. Col., Cork, Ireland. Phys. & 
math. methods, logistics. Morphol. & cul. 
Irish, Eur. E 

McCork te, THOMAS. Dept. Health, Box 90, 
Harrisburg, Penna., U.S.A. Cul. anth., 
applied anth. Cul. & health, cul. change, 
peoples of contemp. U.S.A., Mexican- 


Amers. S. Amer. Indians, Latin Amer., 
Venezuela. N-S 
McCorMack, WILLIAM. Dept. Anth., U. 
Wisconsin, Madison 6, Wis., U.S.A. — Soc. 
anth., ling. India. I 


McCown, THeopore D. Prof., Dept. Anth., 
U. California, Berkeley 4, Calif., U.S.A. 
Phys. anth., Old World prehist. Human 
evol., prehist. of India & Near East. M-I 


McDavip, RAvEN I., Jr. Ac. Prof. English, 
Dept. of English, U. Chicago, 1050 FE. 59th 
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St., Chicago 37, Ill., U.S.A. Ling. Ling. 
geog., soc. differences in dialects; dialect 
areas & cul. areas; relat. of ling. to hu- 
manities. U.S.A., esp. S. E. N 


MACDONALD, ALEXANDER W. Manjula, Ka- 
limpong, W. Bengal, India. Attaché de 
Recherches, Centre Natl. de la Recherche 
Sci., Paris, France. Cul. hist., folklore, 
relig. Himalaya, central Asia; Tibet & 
Nepal & other areas where these langs. 
spoken. A 


McDowELL, JOHN W. USOM APO 928, San 
Francisco, Cal., U.S.A. Sr. Scientist, U.S. 
Public Health Service. Parasitology, 
malariology, anth. factors in transmission 
& study of parasitic diseases, & in accept- 
ance of control procedures. Vietnam & 


Laos, Iran, Philippines, Egypt. I-M 

MacepA, Jose. Prof. Musicol., U. Philip- 
pines, Diliman, Rizal, Philippines. 
Ethnomusicol. S. E. Asia. 


MACEDA, MARCELINO N. Professorial Lect., 
U. San Carlos, Cebu City, Philippines. 
Ethnol. Negritos of S. E. Asia, ethnol. of 
the Philippine peoples. Philippines & 
neighboring coun. I 
McEwen, WILuiAM J. As. Prof., Dept. of En- 
vironmental Med., State U. of N.Y. Med. 
Cent., New York, N.Y., U.S.A. Cul.-soc. 
anth., applied anth. Accult., industrializ, 
org. analvsis, value theory, rsc. methodol. 
Japan, Mexico, Puerto Rico. O-S 


McFArLANp, Ross A. 1 Shattuck St., Boston 
15, Mass., U.S.A. Prof. Environmental 
Health & Safety, Harvard Sch. Public 
Health. Ergonomics, physiol. psychol., 
applied phys. anth., aviation med., aging. 


McGriosry III, CHartes R. Dir., U. Mus., 
Favetteville, Ark., U.S.A. Dir., Lab. of 
Anth. Rsc.; As. Prof. Anth. Arch., 


museol. Arch. theory. Southwestern U.S.A., 
Panama, Ark. N-S 


MACGOWAN, KENNETH. 833 Stradella Rd., 
Los Angeles 24, Cal., U.S.A. Prof. Emeritus 

of Theater Arts, U. California, Los An- 

geles. Pre-Columbian Amer. New World. 

N-S 

MACGREGOR, GorDOoN. 420 Cross Woods Dr., 
Falls Church, Va., U.S.A. Anth., U.S. Pub- 

lic Health Service. Applied anth., public 

health, Amer. Indian. Anth. in gov. N 


McGrecor, JoHN C. 137d Davenport Hall, 
U. IOlinois, Urbana, Ill., U.S.A.  Arch.: 
midwest & southwest U.S.A., gen. theory. 

N 


McI-_wraitH, THOMAS F. Prof. Anth., Head 
Dept., U. Toronto, Toronto 5, Canada 
Ethnol., cul. integration. Canadian Indian 
adjustments esp. modern problems. Ont., 
Plains Indians. N 


MACK, PAULINE BEERY. Dean, Dir. Rsc., Col. 
of Household Arts & Scis., Texas. 
Woman's U., Denton, Tex., U.S.A. Nu- 
trition & phys. anth. Child growth, adult 
& geriatric body weight & proportions. 


McKaucuHaNn, Howarp. Dir., Philippine 
Branch, Summer Inst. of Ling., Nasuli, 
Malaybalay, Bukidnon, Mindanao, Philip- 
pines. Ling. Descriptive ling. Philip- 
pines. I 

McKENNAN, Rospert. Elm St., Norwich, Vt., 
U.S.A. Prof. Anth., Dartmouth Col., Han- 
over, N.H. — Ethnol., ethnogr. N. Atha- 
paskans (phys. & cul.) Eskimo cul., periph- 
eral culs. of the southwest U.S.A., Amer. 


Indian. N. Amer. N 
McKern, THomMas W. Dept. Anth., U. 
Texas, Austin, Tex., U.S.A. As. Prof. 


Phys. anth., prehist. Osteological matura- 
tion & identification, Old World prehist. 
Old World. 


E 





McKern, WILL C. 238 Purdue Ave., Berke- 
ley 8, Cal., U.S.A. Ethnogr., arch. Poly- 
nesia, U.S.A.: western woodlands, Cal., N. 
Miss. Valley. N-P 

MAcLay, Howarb. 22 Gregory Hall, U. Illi- 
nois, Urbana, Ill., U.S.A. Rsc. As. Prof., 
Inst. of Communication Rsc. Ling., 
psycho-ling., lang. & cul. Application of 
quantitative & experimental techniques to 
ling. & cul. anth. 

MACNEIsH, RicHarp. Sr. Arch., Human 
Hist. Branch, Natl. Mus. of Canada, Ot- 
tawa, Ont., Canada. Arch., ethnobotany. 
Ecological viewpoint in arch., arch. se- 
quences, nat. extraction of food, food pro- 
duction, subsistence, beginning of agr. in 
New World, Asiatic relats. as seen from 
N. W. Canada. Mesoamerica, N. W. 
Canada. N-S 

McNICKLE, D’Arcy. 205 Devon PI., Boul 
der, Colo., U.S.A. Dir., Amer. Indian Dev., 
Inc. Cul., cul. change, ethnohist. Adm. 
of Indian affairs in U.S.A. N 


McNutr, CuHartes. Arch., Missouri Basin 
Proj., Smithsonian Inst., 1517 “O” St. 
Lincoln 8, Neb., U.S.A. Arch. Ceramic 
horizons, ceramic & gen. taxonomy, theory 
& philos. of soc. scis. Plains & S. W. U.S.A. 

N 

MACONI, Vitrrorto. Col. S. Alessandro, 
Bergamo, Italy. Ethnol. Oceania, social 
problems, relig. Pp 


McQuown, Norman. Prof. Anth., U. Chi- 
cago, 1126 E. 59th St., Chicago 37, IIl., 
U.S.A. Ling. Lang. & cul., lang. & psy- 
chotherapy. Mid. Amer. S 


MADAN, Tritoxt Natu. As. Prof., Dept. 
Anth., U. Lucknow, Lucknow, India. 
Soc. anth. Kinship studies, esp. domestic 
groups, soc. stratification, soc. change. 
India, Afr. - 


MADIGAN, REv. Francis C., S.J. Dir., Soc. 
Sci. Rsc. Inst.; Chrmn., Dept. Sociol., 
Xavier U., Cagayan de Oro City, Philip- 
pines. Cul. anth., sociol., demography. 
Kinship, stratification, relig., cul. change. 
Pop. theory & methods, sociol. of health, 
statistics, theory, rsc. methods. N. Min- 
danao cult. esp. Christian Filipino & pa- 
gan culs. Philippines, Indonesia, India. I 


MaApseN, WILLIAM. As. Prof., Dept. Anth., 
U. Texas, Austin, Tex., U.S.A. Cul. anth. 
Cul. change, relig., witchcraft & magic, 
folk med. Meso-Amer., Philippine Is. 

1-S 


MAESEN, ALBERT. Conservateur, Section 
d’ethnogr., Mus. Royal du Congo Belge, 
Fervuren, Belgium. Ethnogr., cul. anth., 
art, technol. Congo, W. Afr. 


MAGeET, MARCEL. 7 Sq. Theophile Gautier, 
Paris 16°, France. Conservateur de Mus. 
Nat. Ethnogr. Psychol. aspects of cul., 
inertia and change, attitudes toward tra- 
dition and change, comp. ethnol. France, 
Eur. 


MAHER, Ropert. As. Prof. Sociol. & Anth., 


W. Michigan U., Kalamazoo, Mich., 
U.S.A. Soc. anth., arch. Cul. change. 
Oceana. P 


Mair, Lucy. Reader in Applied Anth., Lon- 
don Sch. of Econ., London W.C. 2, Eng 
land. Soc. anth. Contemp. soc. change in 
small socs., gov. Bantu Afr. F 


May, Grorcio. Via Marsili, 15, Bologna, 
Italy. Prof. Orthodontia, Postgrad. Sch. of 
Dentistry, U. Bologna, Italy. Roentgeno- 
graphic “ cephalometrics. Cephalometrics 
& growth of face. 


RAOUL. 
France. 


146 rue du Chevaleret, 


MAKARIUS, 
3, Centre Nat. de la Re- 


Paris | 
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cherche Sci. Soc. anth., ethnol. To- 
temism, tribal struct., domestic inst., 
magic & taboo. Arab world. M 


MAKARIUS, LAURA. 146 rue du Chevaleret, 
Paris 13, France. Soc. anth., ethnol. 


MALA, HELENA. Simkova 870, Hradec 
Kralové, Czechoslovakia. As., Dept. Anat., 
Charles U. Med. Fac. Hist. anth., anth. 
of ancient Slavs, human anat. Czechoslo- 
vakia, esp. Slovakia. E 


Mad, Lipmia. Na Spitalce 22, Prague 6, 
Dejvice, Czechoslovakia. Natl. Mus. 
Phys. anth. Dermatoglyphics, inheritance, 
paternity. 


MALAN, B. D. Dir., Arch. Survey, U. of the 
Witwatersrand, Milner Park, Johannes- 
burg, S. Afr. Prehist. arch. S. Afr. F 


MALATESTA, ALBERTO. Servizio Geol. 
d'Italia, Largo S. Susanna 13, Rome, Italy. 
Pleist. stratig., Palaeol., Medit. Pleist., 
palaeoecol. esp. marine. Medit. region. 

E-M 


MALAURIE, JEAN NoeEv. Cent. d’Etudes Arc- 
tiques, Ecole Pratique des Hautes Etudes 
(Sorbonne), 9 r. Huysmans, Paris 16°, 
France. Cul. ethnol., econ. geog. Accult. 
of Eskimo, Tchoutches & Lapps. Arctic 
esp Greenland, Scandinavia, arctic 
US.S.R. E-A-N 


MALENGREAU, Guy. 451 chaussée de Namur 
Héverlé, Louvain, Belgium. Prof., U. 
Louvain. Sociol., pol. sci. Congo, 
Ruanda-Urundi. F 


MALKIEL, YAKOv. Prof., Depts. of Ling. & 
Spanish & Portuguese, U. California, 4333 
Dwinelle Hall, Berkeley, Calif., U.S.A. 
Hist. ling. Romance ling., dialectology, 
hist. grammar, etymology, morphol. 
Medit. & New World. E-S 


MALMSTEN, KARL. Nackrosvagen 6, Solna, 
Sweden 


Maour, Caruinc. Ac, Prof. Dept. Sociol. & 
Anth., Montana U., Missoula, Mont., 
U.S.A. Arch., ethnol., soc. anth. Con 
temp. Indian affairs. N 


MALUQUER DE Mores NICOLAU, JUAN. Dir. 
Inst. de Arch. de Barcelona, U. of Barce- 
lona (Facultad de Letras), Barcelona, 
Spain. Prehist., Protohist. arch. (Celtica, 
Iberia, Bronze Age, etc.). Medit. Eur., an 
cient East. E-M 


MANCINI, FrorENzO. 18, via Gino Capponi, 
Florence, Italy. Prof., Applied Geol. Inst., 
U. Florence. Paleopedol., Quaternary 
geol., geomorphol., paleoclimatol. Prob- 
lems relating to soils and climate hist. dur- 
ing Quaternary. Italy, Tuscany, Apulia. E 


MANDELBAUM, Davin G. Dept. Anth., U, 
California, Berkeley, Cal., U.S.A. Cul. 
(soc.) anth. S. Asia. I 


MANEssy, GABRIEL, 43 r. Lafargue, Villeur- 
banne (Rhone) France. Charge d’enseigne- 
ment, Faculté des Lettres de Dakar. 
Ling. Descriptive ling. Langs. of Afr., esp. 
Gur. F 


MANGIN, WILLIAM. As. Prof., Dept. Anth., 
Syracuse U., Syracuse, N.Y., U.S.A. Soc. 
anth. Migration, family, alcohol & drug 
use. Peru. S 


MANnpbortF, Hans. Spechtgasse 26, Médling 
bei Wien, Austria. Ethnol. Soc. & cul. 
anth, Aborig. tribes, cul. & hist. of India, 
contemp. soc. change, applied anth. India. 

] 


MANNERS, Ropert A. Ac. Prof. Anth., 
Brandeis U., Waltham, Mass., U.S.A. 
Cul. anth. Theory, applied anth., cul. 
change & process. Carib., southwest U.S.A., 
E. Afr. F-N-S 
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MANRIQUE, LEONARDO. Dept. de Investiga- 
ciones Antrs., Cérboda 45, México 7, D.F., 
México. Investigador, Inst. Nac. de Antr. 
e Hist. Ling., gen. anth. México. S 


MANUEL, E. Arsenio. As. Prof. Anth., Dept. 
Anth., U. Philippines, Quezon City, Phil. 
ippines. Arch., folklore. Ling., bibl., 
Tayabas Tagalog lang. & cul., Bagobo cul. 
& folklore. Philippines, S. E. Asia, E. Asia, 
Oceania. I-P 

MANUILA, ALEXANDER. 8 Chemin Falletti, 
Geneva, Switzerland. Chief Ed., Technical 
Publications, World Health Org., Geneva. 
Phys. anth. Blood groups, esp. of E. Eur.; 
relationship between blood groups and 
disease. E 


Maaquer, EmMMa. Chaussée d’lxelles, Brus- 
sels 5, Belgium.  Arch., ethnol. (material 
cul.). Ruanda-Urundi, Congo. 


Maquet, Jacqurs J. Chaussée d’lxelles, 


Brussels 5, Belgium. Soc. anth. Pol. 
struct. (traditional & recent devs.), urban 
studies, accult. Cent. & E. Afr. F 


MARrcsoNn, SIMON. Dept. Sociol., Rutgers U., 
New Brunswick, N.J., U.S.A. Ac. Prof., 
Rutgers U., U. Ac., Columbia U., N.Y., 
N.Y. Soc. anth. Soc. change & dev. in 
underdev. areas, relat. between cul. & 
demographic changes. Mid. East, Far East, 
Afr. F-M-O 
MARETZKI, THOMAS W. Dept. Sociol. & 
Anth., U. Connecticut, Storrs, Conn., 
U.S.A. Soc. anth., pers. & cul. Socializ., 
cul. contact. Pac., Far East, S. E. Asia. 1-P 


MARINGER, JOHN. Prof. Prehist. & Ethnol., 
St. Augustin Sem., St. Augustin tiber Sieg- 
burg, Rhineland, Germany. Prehist. 
arch. S. E. Asia, Japan, Inner Asia (Mon- 
golia). 1-0 
MARKL, JAROSLAV. Ustav pro etnografii a 
folkloristiku CSAV, Lazarska 8, Prague 2, 
Czechoslovakia. 


MARQUEZ YANEZ, FRANCISCO. Calle 54-A No. 
16-51, Bogota, Colombia. Sec. del Inst. 
Colombiano de Antr., Aptdo. Natl. 407. 
Soc. scis., folklore, juridic scis., bibliog. S$ 


Marriotr, McKim. As. Prof. Anth., Dept. 
Anth., U. Chicago, 1126 E. 59th St., Chi- 
cago 37, Ill, U.S.A. Soc. & cul. anth. Soc. 
stratification, caste, peasant soc., urbaniz., 
civ., cul. & soc. change. India, Pakistan, 
Ceylon. 


MARSHALL, DONALD S. Far Lands House, 1 
Braman St., Danvers, Mass., U.S.A. Rsc. 
Anth., Peabody Mus. of Salem, Mass. 
Gen. anth. esp. craniology, ling., theory. 
Soc. struct., material cul., leadership, relig. 
Polynesia. P 


MARSHALL, SHIRLEY. 1697 Riverview St., 
Eugene, Ore., U.S.A. Instr., Gen. Exten- 
sion Div., Office of Correspondence Study, 
U. Ore. Soc. anth., ethnol. Far East 
village India, Chinese hist. & cul. Amer. 
Indian. I-N-O 

MARSTRANDER, SVERRE. Trondheim, Norway. 
Cur., Videnskapsselskapets Oldsaksamling. 
Prehist. Neol., Bronze Age esp. rock carv- 
ing in Scandinavia. E 

MArtTI, SAMUEL. 5 de Mayo 46-4, Mexico I, 
D.F., Mexico. Investigador. Inst. Nac. de 
Antr. Ethnomusicol. Music & folklore. 
Mexico, Cent. & S. Amer. S 


MARTIN, ANTHONY R. H. Lect. in Botany, 
U. Sydney, Sydney, N. S. Wales, Aust. 
Palynol. & Quaternary Stratigraphy; 
Relat. of Palynol. to climate & arch., S. 
Afr., Aust. F-P 


Martin, Paut S. Chief Cur. of Anth., Chi 
cago Nat. Hist. Mus., Chicago 5, Hl., 
U.S.A. Arch. N 


MartTINET, ANbRE. 3 pl. de la Gare, Sceaux 
(Seine), France. Prof. Ling., Sorbonne. 
Ling. 

Martinez DEL Rio, PAsBLo. Berlin 39, Mex- 
ico 6, D.F., Mexico. Dir., Natl. Sch. Anth. 
Early man in Amer., world protohist.  § 


MARTINEZ SANTA-OLLALA, JULIO. Serrano 41, 
Madrid, Spain. U. Prof. Ethnol. Prehist. 
Dir. del Sem. de Hist. Prim. Quaternary 
arch., Neol. (Orient, Occident), Germanic 
Arch., Afr. relats. between Orient and W. 
Eur. Prehist. Afr., Germanic peoples. E-F 


MaruyAMa, M. Prof., Kumamoto Commer- 
cial Col., Kumamoto, Japan. Folklore. 
Tales, legends, folk-belief of Japanese peo- 
ple in comp. with neighboring peoples. 
Japan & Far East. Oo 

Mason, J. ALpDEN. Cur. Emeritus, Amer. 
Section, U. Mus., 33rd & Spruce Sts., Phila- 
delphia 4, Pa., U.S.A. Arch., ling., 
ethnol., folklore. Amer. esp.: Latin Amer., 
Carib., Mexico. 

Mason, LEONARD. Prof. & Chrmn., Dept. 
Anth., U. Hawaii, Honolulu 14, Hawaii, 
U.S.A. Ethnol., cul. change, accult., hu- 
man ecology, applied anth. Pac. Is., Micro- 
nesia. 

MASON, Revit JOHN. Arch., Arch. Survey, 
Witwatersrand U., Milner Park, Johannes- 
burg, S, Afr. Afr. prehist. arch. Stone 
Age. Afr., Eur. E-F 


MASON, RONALD J. 129 S. Jefferson St., 
Green Bay, Wis., U.S.A. As. Dir., Neville 


Public Mus. Arch. Early man in the 
New World, geochron., arch. of E. U.S.A., 
N. Amer. N 


Mason, WILLIAM. Proj. Ac., Yerkes Lab. of 
Primate Biol., Orange Park, Fla., U.S.A. 
Psychol. Behavior of nonhuman primates, 
esp. soc. behavior. 

Masse, Louis. IFAN B.O.P. 206, Dakar, 
Mali, Fr. W. Afr. As., IFAN. Soc. aspects 
of public health & demog. W. Afr. F 


Masters, WILLIAM M. As. Prof., Dept. Soc. 
Sci., Western Illinois U., Macomb, IIL. 
U.S.A. Ethnol. Prim. econ., soc. org., 
relig., Islamic & Oriental hist. & civ. Mid- 
dle East, Far East, U.S.S.R., Afr. A-M-F 
MATHUR, KRIPA SHANKER. Dept. Anth., 
Lucknow U., Lucknow, India, As. Prof. 
Soc. Anth. Soc.-cul. anth. esp. tribal & 
folk religs. Uttar Pradesh, Cent. India. I 


MATOs, JosE. Enrique Palacios 371, Mira- 
flores, Lima, Peru. Jefe, Inst. de Etnol., 
U. San Marcos, Lima. Ethnol. Andean 
comms., migration, urbaniz. Peru, Bolivia, 
Venezuela. Ss 
Matos, ROSALIA. Enrique Palacios 371, 
Miraflores, Lima, Pertti. Sec., Inst. de 
Etnol., U. de San Marcos, Lima. Andean 
comms., ethnol. Peru. 


MATSON, FREDERICK R. Prof. Arch., As. Dean 
for Rsc., Col. of Liberal Arts, 122 Sparks 
Building, Pa. State U., U. Park, Pa., U.S.A 
Dir., Soc. Sci. Rsc. Cent. Ceramic 
technol., Near Eastern ceramics, radio- 
carbon dating. Beginnings of civ., ceram- 
ics. Near East, Far East, E. U.S.A. N-M-O 


MatrHews, A. THomas J. Ac. Prof., West- 
minster Col., Fulton, Mo., U.S.A. Eth- 
nol., sociol., methodol. Arab soc. inst., 
Turkish area studies. A 


Marroso CAMARA, JOAQUIM JR. Rua Artur 
\raripe 110, Apt. 205, Rio (Gavea), E.G., 
Brazil. Prof. Ling., U. Brazil. Ling. S. 
Amer., esp. Brazil. S 


MAUDUIT, JACQUES. 210 bis rue de la Con- 

vention, Paris 15, France. Ethnol., Mus. 
de Homme. Prehist. esthetics. Prehist. 
art. 
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Maxia, Caro. Dir., Ist.-di Anth. dell U. 
Cagliari, via Porcell, 2, Cagliari, Italy. 
Phys. anth., arch., ethnol., sociol. Sardinia, 


Latin Amer. E-S 
Maxia, CARMELO. Prof. Incaricato, Inst. 
Geol., U. Rome, Rome, Italy. Geol., 
palaeontol. (Quaternary vertebrates). Eur. 

E 


May, Jacgurs M. Amer. Geog. Soc., Broad 
way at 156th St., New York 32, N.Y. 
Med. human ecol. S. E. Asia. I 


MAYER, ADRIAN C. Lect., Asian Anth., Sch. 
of Oriental & Afr. Studies, U. London, 
London W.C. 1, England. Soc. anth. 
Caste, kinship, pol. process, econ. dev. of 
India & Overseas Indian (espec. in Fiji). 


MAYER, Puitip. Prof. Soc. Anth., Head., 
Dept. Afr. Studies, Rhodes U., Grahams- 
town, S. Aft Soc. Anth. Urbaniz. of 
Afrs. Afr. Churches & Christianity, con- 
servatism, non-centralised pol. systems, 
witchcraft. S. & E. Africa. 


MAYER-OAKES, WILLIAM J. Dir., Stovall 
Mus. of Sci., Norman Okla., U.S.A. 
Arch.: gen., methods. Subsistence patterns, 
urbaniz. process, arch. methodol. & theory. 
n.e. N. Amer., Canadian Plains, Meso 
amer. N-S 


MEAD, MARGARET. 15 W. 77th St., N.Y. 24, 
N.Y., U.S.A. Ac. Cur. of Ethnol., Amer. 
Mus. Nat. Hist., New York. ~Ethnol., cul. 
& pers., applied anth. Educ., mental 
health, psychosomatics, sex, pol., natl. 
character, the family. Pac., U.S.A. N-P 


MerApE, JOAQUIN. Amazonas 48, México 5, 
D.F., México. (Formerly) U. de San Luis 
Potosi. Arch. (hist.). Northeast Mexico, 
esp. Huasteca region & adjoining terr. = § 


MEaApows, PauL. Chrmn., Dept. Sociol. & 
Anth., Syracuse U., Syracuse, N.Y., U.S.A. 
Industrial sociol., urban sociol., ethnic 
relats. Soc. theory, sci. method (e.g. role 
of metaphor in scientific theory). 

MEDELLIN ZENIL, ALFONSO. Dir., Inst. Antr., 
U. Veracruzana. Jalapa, Ver.. México 
Arch. Mesoamer. esp. Veracruz, México. § 


Meccers, Betry J. Rsc. Ac., Smithsonian 
Inst., Div. Arch., U.S. Natl. Mus., Wash. 
25; #C., US.A, Arch., cul. theory, cul. 
ecology. Cul. dev. Brazil, Guianas, Ecua 
dor, 8. Ame1 S 


MEIGHAN, CLEMENT W. Dept. Anth. & 
Sociol., U. California, Los Angeles 24, Cal., 
U.S.A. As. Prof Arch. Ecol., cul. stages, 
technol., midden analysis. W. coast of 
U.S.A. & Mexico; Southwest & Great Basin, 
U.S.A.; Okinawa, S. Japan. N-O-S 


MEISTER, ALBERT. 12, Via Monte Brogliero, 
Ivrea, Italy. Privat Docent, l Genoa. 
Chargé de Cours, Ecole des Hautes Etudes, 
Paris. Sociol., comm. dev., voluntary ac., 
cooperation. Eur. E 


MELDGAARD, JORGEN. As. Cur., Danish Natl. 
Mus., Ethnogr. Dept., Ny Vestergade 10, 
Copenhagen, Denmark Arch., Mesol. & 
Neol. in N. Eur., Siberia, Eskimo culs., 
Norse colonies in Greenland. Arctic. 
E-A-N 


MELGAREJO VIVANCO, JosE Luts. Milan 4 
Jalapa Ver., México. Ant., Inst. Ant., U. 
Veracruz Arch. Mesoamer., México. § 


MELICHAR, HERBERT. Babenbergergasse 4, 
Modling, N.O., Austria. Instr. Japanese, 
U. Vienna. Arch. Prehist. Eur., Japan 

E-O 
MENDELSON, E. M. 164 Montagu Mansions, 
Crawford St., London W.1, England. 
Soc. & cul. anth., sociol. of relig. Bud- 
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dhism, Burma & Meso-Amer. esp. relig. 
Guatemala, Burma. 1-S 


MENDEZ-DOMINGUEZ, ALFREDO. Anth., Inst. 
de Nutricion de Centro Amer. y Panama, 
Carretera Roosevelt, Zona 11, Guatemala, 
Guatemala. Soc. anth. Soc. stratification, 
nutrition & anth. Guatemala. S 


MENGHIN, OsMuND. U.-Dozent, Inst. fiir 
Vor-und Friihgeschichte, U. Innsbruck. 
Innrain 52, Innsbruck, Austria. Prehist., 
phys. anth., Amer. arch. Human evol., 
methods, theory & systematics of prehist. 
& of gen. cul. anth., metal ages, domesti- 
cation of animals & plants. 


MENGHIN, Oswatp F.A. Moreno = 350, 


Buenos Aires, Argentina. Prof., U. Buenos 
\ires.Prehist. 


Pakivyerrin. Edebivat Fakiil 
tesi, Beyazit, Istanbul, Turkey. Dean of 
the Fac. of Arts, Prof. of Philos., Istan 


bul I Philos. anth., ethics, ontology, 
theorv of knowledge. 


MENGt SOGLU, 


MENSCHING, Gustav. Moselstr. 9, Bad 
Godesberg, Germany. ord. Prof., U. Bonn. 
Comp. theology, sociol. of relig. 


MENZEL, BriGITTrE. Spinozastr. 10, Berlin- 
Dahlem, Germany. As., Mus. fiir V6élker- 
kunde. Ethnol., ethnogr. Technol., 
museol., family life. Afr., Amer. F-N-S 


Mercier, PAuL. Domaine de Villiers 23, 
Draveil, Seine et Oijse, France. Dir. 
d'Etudes, Ecole Practique des Hautes 
Etudes (Sorbonne). Soc. anth. kinship, 
urbanization. Afr. F 


VON MERING, Orro. 3811 O'Hara St., Pitts- 
burgh 13, Pa., U.S.A. As. Prof. Soc. Anth., 
Sch. of Med., U. Pittsburgh. Cul. anth 
Cul. & mental illness & health, soc. 
psychiat., chronic illness, role theory, cul. 
& soc. deviation, value theory, cul. moti- 
vation, old age, intergeneration conflict & 
adaptation. 


MrRINO, CARMEN. Adelaida La Fetra 2380, 
Santiago, Chile. Cent. de Estudios Antr., 
U. Chile. Arch., cul. anth. S. Amer. esp. 
Chile 


MERRIAM, ALAN P. 2744 Woodbine <Ave., 
Evanston, Ill., U.S.A. Ac. Prof. Anth., 
Northwestern U., Evanston Cul.-anth., 
ethnomusicol. Educ., econ. Belgian Congo, 
Flathead Indians. Afr., plateau of N. 
(me! F-N 


MERRILL, ROBERT S. 66 Seymour S. FE., Min 
neapolis 14, Minn., U.S.A. As. Prof., Anth. 
& Econ., U. Minnesota. Soc. anth., econ., 
arch. Econ. anth., cul. change & accult., 
econ. dev., applied anth., technol. & tech 
nical change. 


MESSENGER, JOHN. 802 Cherry Lane, East 
Lansing, Mich., U.S.A. As. Prof., Depts 
Social Sci., Sociol. & Anth., Michigan State 
U. Ethnol. Religion, econ., political sci 
West Afr. F 


MESSING, SIMON D. Dept. of Sociol. & Anth., 
Hiram Col., Hiram Ohio, U.S.A. As. Prof. 
Anth Ethnol., cul. anth. Cul. change, 
hist. analysis, ethnogr., race relats., pers. 
& cul., demography. Ethiopia, Afr., Mid 
Fast. F-M 


Merrkatx, Arerep. Official of UNESCO, 
Dept. Soc. Sci., 19 Avenue Kléber, Paris 
16°, France Cul. anth. Relig., cul. areas, 
S. Amer. 'S 


MeETRAUX, RHopa. 193 Waverly PI., N.Y. 14, 
N.Y., U.S.A. Rsc. Ac., Inst. for Intercul 
Studies, New York. Cul. anth., applied 
cul. anth. Cul. change, cul. & pers., mental 
health, anth. methods in study of current 
issues. Carib. area, w. Eur., China, U.S.A. 

E-N-O-S 


hist. of native tribes, accult 


MeEuLI, KARL. Oberwiler-Strasse 80, Basel, 
Switzerland. Prof. ordinarius, U. Basel. 
Folklore, ethnol., classics. 


MICHA, FRANZ JOSEF. Weberstrasse 46, 
Bonn, Germany. As., Sem. fiir Vélker- 
kunde, U. Bonn. Ethnol., soc. anth., 
museology. Prim. econ., (market, trade, 
means of exchange), soc. struct., accult., 
technol. Aust. r 


MICHALSKI, IRENEUSZ. T6éd7 52, Al. Kosciusz- 
ki 19, Poland. Chrmn., Dept. of Anth., 
Tod? U. Phys. anth. Theory & methodics 
of anth., taxonomy, ethnol. esp. Thai- 
Chinese & ‘Turco-Mongolian — peoples. 
Mongolia, 8. China, Indo-China, U.S.A,, 
N. Mexico, Guiana, Egypt, Sudan, Syria, 
Asia Minor. A-N 


MIDDLETOWN, JOHN FRANCIS MARCHMENT. 
Dept. of Anth., U. Col., London U., Gower 
St., London W.C. 1, England. Lect. in 
Anth. Soc. anth. Pol., kinship, relig., soc. 
change. E. & S. Afr. 


MinALy, MALAN, Csalogany-u. 45. b., Buda 
pest Il, Hungary. Prof. U., Ed. Anth. 
Kozlemenyek. Phys. anth. Growth & 
constitution, human genetics, twins, hu 
man evol., paleoanth., craniology of mid 

age of Eur. Gen. E 


MIKAMI, TsuGio, 1275 Yamanouchi, Kama- 
kura, Japan. Prof., Col. of Gen. Educ., U. 
Tokyo, Japan. Arch. & ancient hist. of 
n. e. Asia. Neol. & protohist. cul., esp. 
Megalithic monument, cul. intercourse be- 
tween East & West in ancient & Medieval 
world. FE. Asia, Korea, Manchuria, E. Si- 
beria, China. A-O 


MIKESELL, MARVIN W. 1312 E. 56th St., Chi- 
cago 37, Ill., U.S.A. As. Prof., Dept. Geog., 
U. Chicago. Cul. hist. & geog. Ethno- 
botany, domestication of plants & animals, 
accult N. Afr., Medit. region. M 


Miks, Nina. Y. Dgbrowskiego 10/7, War- 
saw, Poland. Sr. As., Inst. of Hist. of Ma- 
terial Cul., Polish Acad. of Sci. Hist. of 
material cul., Building & craft studies. 
Poland & Europe. E 
MILES, SUZANNE W. Brandeis U., Waltham, 
Mass., U.S.A. As. Prof. Anth. 


Mitewskt, Tapeusz. Na Groblach 8/3, 
Krakow, Poland. Prof., Dean, Dept. 
Philol., Jagiellonian U. Ling. Hist. of 
Indo-Eur. langs. ‘1 ypology of langs. of the 
world, hist. of ling 


MiILke, WILHELM. de-Rode-Weg 10, Soest/ 
Westf., Germany. Ethnol., ling. Austro- 
nesian langs., statistics. Oceania. , 


Mitcer, Bearrick. 1227 Sweetbriar Rd. 
Madison, Wis. U.S.A. Lect., U. Wisconsin 
Extension. Cul. anth. Soc. org., marriage 
residence, non-kin groups, cul. change & 
factors resistant to change. N. W. Amer., 
India, Tibet, Southeast Asia. N-I 


Miniter, Cart F. Arch., Bureau of Amer. 
Ethnol., Smithsonian Inst., Wash. 25, D.C., 
USA. Arch. s.e. U.S.A., early man. WN 


Minter, FRANK C. Instr., Soc. & Anth., 
Carleton Col., Northfield, Minn., U.S.A. 
Cul. anth. Anth. theory, cul. change. Mid. 
\mer. S 


Mitver, R. J. Dept. of Anth., U. Wisconsin, 
Madison, Wis., U.S.A. As. Prof. Cul. 
anth., Pol. organization, relig., cul. change, 
folklore. India, Himalayan region, Tibet, 
Mongolia, China, N. W. Coast Amerinds. 

A-I-N 
MILLER, Sot. 118 W. 88 St., New York 24, 
GY ee Ethnol., soc. anth. Planta 
tion, traditional hacienda. Latin Amer. § 


Micer, Watter B. 9 Sibley Court, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., U.S.A. Lect., Grad. Sch. of 
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Educ., Harvard U. Cul. anth. Applied 
anth., pol. org., soc. classes, juvenile crime. 
N. Amer. (Cent. Algonkians, U.S.A.) N 


MILLER, WALTER S. Hidalgo 8, Mitla, Oax., 
Mexico. Mem., Summer Inst. of Ling. 
Mixe ling., beliefs, customs, folklore. Folk 
med. & witchcraft, ethnobotany & ethno- 
zoo. of the Mixes, gen. Mixe ethnol., 
some comp. data from neighboring tribes, 
anth. & arch. in gen. S 


MILLON, RENE F. 1936 Parker St., Berkeley 
4. Calif., U.S.A. As. Prof. Anth., U. Cali- 
fornia. Arch. of Mesoamer., comp. study 
of early Civs. ; 


Mitts, Grorce. 30 W. Dale, Colorado 
Springs, Colo., U.S.A. Cur., Taylor Mus. of 
Colorado Springs Fine Arts Cent. — Soc. 
anth. Values, art, aesthetics. Southwest 
U.S.A. ‘ 


Mitts, Joun E. Hilo Campus, U. Hawaii, 
Hilo, Hawaii Cul. anth., ethnohist. 
Ethnogr., documentary hist., arch. Micro 
nesia, N. Asia, Korea A-O-P 


4 


MINER, Horace. 26 Harvard P1I., Ann Arbor, 
Mich., U.S.A. Prof. Anth., U. Michigan. 
Cul. & applied anth. Folk-urban, other 
comp. approaches, Hist. & demographic 
data in ethnol. studies (incl. functional). 
N. & S. Afr. F-M 


MineyaA, Toru. 6, 5-chome, Kojimachi, Chi- 
yodaku, Tokyo, Japan. As. Prof., U. 
Lokvo Ling. Vietnam, Indochina. I 


MINN, Ereva. Sirkkalankatu: 28b, ‘Turku, 
Finland. Lect. in Finnish, U. of Turku. 
Gen. & Finno-Ugric ling. Morphol. syntax. 
Finno-Ugric peoples. E-A 


Mintz, Sipney. 51 Hillhouse Ave., New 
Haven 11, Conn., U.S.A. As. Prof., Dept. 
Anth., Yale U Cul. anth. Ritual & fic 
tive kinship, peasant econ., econ. anth. 
Latin Amer. esp. Carib. Ss 


MIRIGLIANO, GIUSEPPE. Via I 
1, Naples, Italy. Prof. Palacoanth., U. 
Bari, Italy Anth., stratig. of Quater- 
nary sediments. S. Italy. E 


De Marinis, 


MircHety, J. Crypr. Prof. Afr. Studies, U. 
Col. of Rhodesia & Nyasaland, Pte Bag 


167H, Salisbury, S. Rhodesia Soc. anth. 
Soc. change, esp. following urbaniz., ma 
trilineal socs., ethnogr. Cent. & S. Afr. F 


MIYAMOTO, NOBUTO Kodanjutaku 8-308, 
Midori-cho, Musashino-shi, Tokyo, Japan. 
Prof. Anth., Tokai U. — Ethnol., arch. Ma 
terial cul., ethnogr. of Formosan aborigs. 
Formosa, Indonesia 1-O 


Mizuno, Seucut 17 Jodoyi-Babacho, Kyoto, 
Japan Prot., Jimbunkagakukenkvusho 
Kyoto | Arch. Hist. of technol. & art. 
Asia, Afi F-O 


Mosere, Cart-Axer. Dir., Arkeologiska 
Mus., Norra Hamngatan 12, Géteborg, 
Sweden. Comp. prehist. arch. Methods 
of arch. surveying of small areas (as 
Virti), quantitative methods in arch. N 
Eur E 
MoprijAN, WaAtter. Raubergasse’ 10/1, 
Joanneum, Graz, Austria. Leiter, Abtei 
lung fiir Vor-u. Friihgeschichte u. Mun 
7zensammlung am Joanneum Arch. Pre 
hist. of Europe. Roman arch, Eur. E 


Mocry, Jorn. Prof. Soc., Chrmn. Dept. Soc. 
& Anth., Vanderbilt U.. Nashville, Tenn., 
U.S.A Soc. of family & comm. Ireland. 


MOHLING, VIRGINIA. c/o Wenner-Gren 
Foundation, 14 E. 71st St.. New York 21, 


N.Y., U.S.A. Ethnomusicol. N. Amer. 
(native). N 
Vol. 2-No. 2- Ipril 1%6] 


Monr, RIcHARD JoseF. Mr. Franckenstr. 12, 
Nijmegen, Netherlands. Prof., Dir. Inst. 
of Cul. Anth., Roman Catholic U.  Eth- 
nol., ethnogr. Relig. & sociol. W. Afr., esp. 
Ghana, Nigeria & Haute Volta. F 


MOLINA ORANTES, ADOLFO. 13 calle 6-47, 
zona 1, Guatemala City, Guatemala. 
Mem., Board Dirs., Inst. of Anth. & Hist.; 
Dir., UNESCO Natl. Commission. Soc. 
integration in Guatemala. Guatemala § 


MONBERG, TORBEN. Veksebo, Fredensborg, 
Denmark. Mag. art, (U. Copenhagen). 
Hist. of relig., relig. & spiritual cul. Poly- 
nesia, Polynesian outliers in Melanesia. P 


Monce, Car.os. Emilio Fernandes 611, P.O. 

B. 821, Lima, Peru. Dir., Inst. Indige- 
nista Peru. Physiological, anth. Human 
biol., soc. anth. S. Amer., High plateaus, 
Andes. 

Monracu, ASHLEY. 321 Cherry Hill Rd., 
Princeton, N.J., U.S.A. Phys. anth, anat., 
reproductive physiol. Relat. of intra- 
uterine experience to pers. and phys. dev. 
Aust. P 

MOoNTALVO, ABNER. 4° piso, Plan Nac. de 
Integracion, Ministerio de Trabajo, Lima, 
Peru. Jefe Adjunto “Programa Puno- 
Tambopata.” Soc. anth., change. Soc. 
change in Peru. S 


MontTANF M., Jutto. Casilla 117, La Serena, 
Chile. Arq.-Ayudante, Mus. Arqueol. de 
La Serena Arch. Intercul. relats. among 
Amer. areas. S. Amer. S 


MONTEMAYOR, FELIPE. Pachuca 104-4, Mex- 
ico, 11, D.F., Mexico. Anth., Inst. Nac. de 
Antr. e Hist. Phys. anth. Statistic & 
personnel assessment. 


MoONZ7ON Estrada, ArtuRO. Fac. di Econ., 
U. Central, Cuidad Universitaria, Ca 


racas, Venezuela Soc. anth., applied 
anth., Comm. dev., soc. org., ethnol. 
theory, cul. struct. Mexico, 8S. E. Asia. 1S 
Mook, Maurice A. Boalsburg, Pa., U.S.A. 
Prof. Anth., Pa. State U., U. Park, Pa. 


Ethnol., folklore. Sectarian  socs., Old 
Order Amish, rural Pa. folklore & folk 
speech. e. U.S.A, esp. Pa. N 


Moore, ALTON. Prof. & Head, Dept. Ortho 
dontics, Sch. of Dentistry, U. Washington, 
Seattle, Wash., U.S.A. Dentistry, ortho- 
dontics. Human cranial facial growth, 
rocntgenographic cephalometry 


Moore, FRANK W. 58 Livingston St., New 
Haven, Conn., U.S.A. Ac. Dir. Rsc., Hu- 
man Relats. Area Files Mid. Amer 
arch., comp. studies. Ethnobotany, elec- 
tronic computer applications to anth. Mid. 
Amer. Mexico S 


Moore, Harvey. Dept. of Sociol. & Anth., 
The American U., Massachusetts and Ne 
braska Aves., N. W., Washington 16, D. C., 
U.S.A. Prof. Anth. Ethno-soc. anth. Cul 
change, cul.-pers., primitive relig. Ethnol. 
of southwest U.S.A., & Afr. s. of Sahara. 

F-N 


Moorr, Josern G. 1217 Church St., Evans 
ton, Ill., U.S.A. Exec. Sec., Unit of Rsc. & 
Field Studies, Natl Council, Protestant 
Episcopal Church, U.S.A. Cul. & soe. 
anth. Applied anth. in relig., accult., anal- 
ysis of church programs, training & leader- 
ship. Carib., W. Ati F-S-M 


Morpini, ANTONIO; Barga (Lucca), Italy 
Former Chief, Ethnog. & Arch. Serv., 


Italian Oriental Afr. Gen. & comp. 
ethnog., field arch. Sahara, N. Brazil, 
Ethiopia, S. Arabia. F-S 


Mort, Fasrizio. Via Denza 66, Rome, Italy. 
Ist. Ital. Preistoris e Protostoria. Paleo- 
ethnol. Prehist. art. Afr. Sahara M 


Morin, ALEXANDER J. 1360 E. 58th St., Chi- 
cago 37, Ill, U.S.A. Pres., Quadrangle 
Books, Inc. 

Morris, ELIZABETH ANN. Dept. Anth., U. 


Ariz., Tucson, Ariz., U.S.A. Arch. Prehist. 
Southwest U.S.A. 


Morris, Morris-Davip. Dept. Econ., U. 
Wash., Seattle, Wash., U.S.A. Ac. Prof. 
Econ. hist. Peasant socs. India, Japan. 1-O 


Morris, WILLIAM J. Instr., Dept. Anth., U. 
Toronto, Toronto 5, Ont., Canada. Ap- 
plied anth., socio-cul. change. Indians, 
adm. of Indians. Canada. 


Morse, PHytiis ANpERSON. Arch. Georgia 
Historical Commission, 116 Mitchell St., 
Atlanta 3, Ga., U.S.A. Arch., cul. theory, 
lab. techniques in arch. S. E. U.S.A. arch., 
protohistoric s.e. ethnogr., statistical tech- 
niques in anth. E. & S. E. U.S.A. N 


MortreLMANS, Grorcrs. 22, Dir., Lab. de 
Geol., U. Libre de Bruxelles, 50 Av. F. 
Roosevelt, Brussels, Belgium. Geol., 
prehist. & protohist. arch. Congo Basin, 
\fr. S. of Sahara, Afr. 


Mortron-WILLIAMS, Perer. Rsc. As., U. 
Col., London. 12A Parliament Hill Man- 
sions, Lissenden Gardens, London N. W. 
5, England. Soc. anth., ethnogr. Soc. 
anth., analysis of relig., myths & art of 
Yoruba of s. w. Nigeria. Afr., esp. Nigeria. 

F 
MOSCARDINO, MARIO. Via Duca d'Aosta No. 
14, Lecce, Italy. Pres., Gruppo Speleo- 


logico Salentino-maglie. U. Rome. 
Paleon., ethnol. Prehist., art. Salento 
(Italy). E 


MOSCHNER, IRMGARD. Mariahilferstrasse 38- 
40, Vienna VII/62, Austria. Mus. fiir 
Volkerkunde, Vienna. Ethnol. Material 
cul. Oceania P 


Moss, LEONARD W. Dept. Soc. & Anth., 
Wavne State U., Detroit, Mich., U.S.A. As. 
Prof. Cul. anth. Soc. stratification, soc. 
org. Village struct., urban sociol. Italy. E 


Moss, MELVIN L. 630 W. 168th St., N.Y. 32, 

N.Y., U.S.A. As. Prof. Anat., Columbia 
U. Phys. anth., experimental morphol. 
Skeletal system, skull growth, normal & 
abnormal. 


MossLer, GERTRUD MARIA. Witthauergasse 
19/4, Vienna 18, Austria. Staatskonserva- 
tor, Bundesdenkmalamt, Hofberg, Vienna 
1. Prehist. arch. Celts (La Tenezeit): 
500 B.C. to A.D. 100. Mid. Eur. 


Mostny, Greta. Cur. Anth., Mus. Nac. 
Hist. Nat., Casilla 787, Santiago de Chile, 
Chile. Prof. Cul. Anth., U. Chile. Arch. 
of Chile, ethnol. Museol. Chile, $§. Amer. 

S 


MouNTFORD, CHARLES P. S. Aust. Mus., N. 
Terrace, Adelaide, S. Aust. Art & ethnol. 
of Aust. aborig. S., Cent., N. Aust. P 


Movurant, ArtHUuR E. Dir., Blood Group 
Ref. Lab., Lister Inst., Chelsea Bridge Rd., 
London, S. W. 1, England. Application 
of blood groups to anth., blood group ge- 
netics, distribution. Near East, U.K. E-M 


Movius, Hattam L.. Prof., Peabody Mus. 


Cambridge 38, Mass., U.S.A Arch., 
Palaeol. & Mesol. cul. devs. Old World. 
E-I-M 


MUNLMANN, WILHELM EMI Germany. 
Cul. anth., sociol. Ethnic minorities, 
ethnic assimilation, sociol. of relig., soc. 
psvychol. of messianic & nativisuc move- 
ments. Oceania. P 


MUuELLE, Jorce C. 285 Carlos Zegarra, Bar- 
ranco, Lima, Peru. Prof. Arch., U. San 
Marcos. Arch. Typology. Peru. S 
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MULLeR, CHRISTIAN. Lichtenbergerstr. 132, 
Berlin-Weissensee, Germany (D.R.) Inst. 
fiir Vor- und Friihgeschichte, Berlin. 
Phys. anth. Iron Age, Middle Age. Ger- 
many. E 


MULLER, ERNEST WILHELM. Kaiserstr. 36/II, 
Mainz, Germany. wiss. As., Inst. fiir V6l- 
kerkunde, U. Mainz.  Ethnol. Law, soc. 
struct., authority. Cent. Afr. F 


MULLER-BeECK, HANSJURGEN. 

12, Bern, Switzerland. As., Bern. Hist. 
Mus. Pleist. arch., Pleist. stratig. Cul. 
morphol. of hunting, gathering. Old & 
New World. 


MULVANEY, D. 


Schénauweg 


J. Sr. Lect. in Hist., Dept. 
of Hist., U. of Melbourne, Melbourne, 
Aust. Arch. & its hist. Prehist. & arch. 
of Australasian area. Old World prehist. 
Pac., Aust. P 


MUNNicH, KARL-Orto. Head, C* Lab., IT. 
Phys. Inst., U. Heidelberg, Philosophen- 
weg 12, Heidelberg, Germany. Carbon- 
14 dating. 

MUKAROVsKY, Hans G. Messerschmidtgasse 
32,7, Vienna 18, Austria. Lect. Afr. 

Langs., U. Vienna Ling. W. Afr. class 

langs., comp. philol., classification prob- 

lems, substratum questions. Afr. F 


MUKHERJEE, BHABANANDA. As. Anth., Dept. 
Anth., Govt. of India, Indian Mus., 27, 
Chowringhee, Calcutta 13, India. Soc. 
anth. Soc. struct. S., N., N.E. India. I 


MUKHERJEE, RAMKRISHNA. 203 Barrackpore 
Trunk Rd., Calcutta 35, India. Prof. So 
ciol., Indian Statistics Inst. Sociometry, 
anthropometry, sociol., phys. & cul. anth., 
rsc. techniques, methods in surveys and 
census. Soc. change, Indian caste, growth 
studies in socio-econ. strata. India. I 


Munizaca, Caritos. Avenida Ejército No. 
233, Santiago de Chile. Investigador (Cent. 
de Estudios Antr.), U. Chile. Arch., cul. 
conflict. Araucana, Chile. S 


MuRAKAMI, Tatji. 303, Shimorenjaku, 
Mitaka, Tokyo, Japan. Ac. of Soc. Anth. 
Circle. Soc. anth., (cul. & pers.), educ. 
sociol. Theories of pers. formation. N. E. 
Japan, S. E. Asia 1-O 


MURAYAMA, SitTirRO. Setagayaku, Kitazawa 
5-811, Tokyo, Japan. Prof., Juntendo U. 
Ling. Comp. studies Altaic langs., ancient 
Japanese. oO 


Murpock, Grorce P. Dept. Anth., U. Pitts 
burgh, Pittsburgh 15, Penna., U.S.A. 
Prof. Anth. Cul. anth., soc. org. Afr., N. 
Amer., Micronesia. F-N-P 


Murpuy, Roserr F. As. Prof., Dept. Anth., 
U. California, Berkeley 4, Cal., U.S.A 
Soc. anth. Soc. struct., soc. change. §. & N. 
Amer. (Plains & Great Basin), Fr. W. Afr. 

F-N 
Murra, JOHN V. Ac. Prof., Vassar Col., 
Poughkeepsie, N.Y., U.S.A. Cul. anth, 
Iransition from kinship to state insts., 
econ. & pol. orgin in pre-Europeon times, 
cul. hist., creativity under conditions of 
accult. & cul. change. Andes, Carib., W. 
Afr. F-S 


Musit, Rupocr. Dir., Dept. Geol. & Paleon., 
Moravské Mus., Brno, Czechoslovakia. 
Pleist. mammalia. Change of animal asso 
ciation in Pleist. Eur., Asia. E-A 


Mvurritt, Rupert Ivan. Ac. Prof., Dept 
Anth., U. Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn., 
U.S.A. Phys. anth., Human racial adap- 


tation, paleoanth 


Mustitti, Domenico. Farco Grifeo 24, 
Naples, Italy. Prof. Arch., U. Naples 
Arch. Prehist. of Classical World. Greece, 
Italy. E 
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My Lius, Norsert. Arsenal 12/1-43, Vienna 
3, Austria. Conservator, Mus. fiir Vélker- 
kunde, Vienna. Cul. anth., ethnol. Indo- 
nesia, Asia. | 


N 


NACHTIGALL, Horst. Freiherr vom Stein-Str, 
13, Mainz/Rhein, Germany. Privatdozent, 
Ethnol., U. Mainz. Arch., ethnol., hist. 
of relig. S. Amer., Cent. & S. Asia. A-1-S 


NAGAI, MASAFUMI. As. Prof., Dept. Anat., 
Kyushu U., Fukuoka, Japan. Phys. anth. 
Studies of prehist. Japanese; somatological 
investigation of the pops. of S. E. Asia. 
S. E. Asia, esp. Loochoo Is. I 


NAGEL, WOLFRAM. Staatliches Mus. fiir Vor- 
und Friihgeschichte, Stresemannstr. 10, 
Berlin SW 61, Germany (D.R.). 


Natk, T. B. Dir., Tribal Rsc. Inst., Tribal 
Workers’ Training Inst., Chhindwara, 
M.P.,India. Soc. anth., Brahmin & tribal 
soc. struct., org. & ethnogr., soc. change, 
pol. org., tribal econ., dev. problems of 
backward peoples, training dev. workers. 
Gujarat, Madhya Pradesh, India. I 
NAKANE, Cute. Dept. Anth., U. Chicago, 
Chicago, Ill., U.S.A. (until June 1960) 
Lect., Inst. Oriental Cul., U. Tokyo. Soc. 
Anth. & hist. Matrilineal systems in India, 
soc. struct. of Himalaya & Tibet. Assam, 
Kerala, Himalaya & Tibet. I 


NAMBA, MONKICHI. 65 Okadayama, Nishino- 
miya, Japan. Pres., Kobe College. Cul. 
anth. Family, soc. org., relig. Japan, Asia. 

oO 


NAPIER, JOHN. Reader in Anat., Roval Free 

Hosp. Sch. of Med. 8 Hunter St., London 
W.C.1, England. — Phys. Anth. (primates) 
Palaeon. of primates incl. man; distribu- 
tion, envir., locomotion of living pri 
mates; the hand. 


Narpt, Ricarpo L. J. Coronel Machado 739, 
Moron, Argentina. Investigator, Inst. Nac. 
de Filologia y Folklore, Buenos Aires. 
Ling. (Amer. Indian langs., Amer. Span- 
ish) , folklore. Ling., ethnol., anth., arch. 
Argentina, Amer., Asia, Oceania. S-P 


NAROLL, Raout. As. Prof. Anth., Los 
Angeles State Col., Northridge, Cal., U.S.A. 


Ethnol., hist. sociol. Cul. evol., comp. 
method. Cent. Eur. E 
NarR, Kart J. Schlagenweg 5, (20b) 


Weende bei Gé6ttingen, Germany, As., 
Sem. fiir Urund Friihgeschichte, U. Gét- 
tingen. Arch. Hunter-collectors & early 
food-producing pops.; arch. in rel. to: 
geol., envir., phys. anth. & ethnol. studies. 
Europe & adjacent regions. E 
NasH, DENNISON. As. Prof. Sociol. & Anth., 
U. Connecticut, Storrs, Conn., U.S.A. 
Pers. & cul. Psychol. aspects of accult., 
relig. Cuba. S 


NASH, MANNING. 1209 E. 60th St., Chicago, 
Ill., U.S.A. As. Prof., U. Chicago. Soc. 
anth., ethnol. Cul. change, prim. & peasant 
econ. systems, applied & action anth., 
Amer. industry. Mesoamer., Latin Amer., 
modern U.S.A. N-S 


NASH, PHILLEO. 1310 Third St., S., Wis. 
Rapids, Wis., U.S.A. Lt. Gov. of Wiscon- 
sin. Applied anth. Accult., nativistic move- 
ments, race relats., dependent areas. 
NATALETTI, GiurGID, Via Crescenzio 91, 
Rome, Italy. ‘Titolare Cattedra “Storia 
Musica Folklorica” Presso Conservatorio 
Nazionale di Santa Cecilia, Rome; Dir. del 
“Cent. Nazionale studi di Musica Pop 
olare,” Rome. Ethnomusicol, organol- 
ogy, dance history. Italy, Medit. counts., 
N. Afr E-M 


Navort, Takemirsu. No. 1 Komuin Shi- 
kusha Nishi 12, Minami 27, Sapporo, 
Japan. Ainu folklore, arch. of N. Japan. 
Japan. 


NayLor, Harry. USOM/ICA, APO 928, San 
Francisco, Cal., U.S.A. Comm. Dev. Ad- 
visor, Int. Cooperation Adm., Philippines. 
Soc. anth. Cul. change. Iran, Philippines. 

I-M 

NEALE, WALTER C. As. prof. Econ., U. Tex., 
Austin 12, Tex., U.S.A. Econ., econ. hist., 
econ. dev., econ. anth., esp. rural hist., 
rural dev. & soc. change. India, Burma, 
Sub-Saharan Afr. F-I 


Nebo, PauL. Rapunzelweg 7, Leipzig S. 3, 
East Germany. Dir., Inst. fiir Volkskunst- 
forschung. Ethnogr. & folklore. Europe. 
E 


NEEDHAM, Ropney. U. Lect. in Soc. Anth., 
U. Oxford, Oxford, England. Soc. anth. 
Struct. analysis, esp. descent systems, pre- 
scriptive marriage systems, relation of 
symbolism to soc. struct., hist. of India. 
5S. E. Asta. I 


Neiva, ARTUR HeEHL. R. Republica do Peru 
186, apt. 701, Copancabana, Rio de Ja- 
neiro, Brazil. Prof., Sch. Sociol. & Polit. 
Sci., Catholic U., Rio de Janeiro. — Inter- 
disciplinary approach to soc. sci. Demog- 
raphy, migrations, accul., settlement of 
Brazil in Colon. period. Brazil. Ss 


NELLEMANN, GEORGE. Mag. sci., Natl Mus., 
Copenhagen, Denmark. — Ethnogr., arch. 
Reindeer & dog breeding, caribou hunt- 
ing, material cul. & eskimo arch. Green- 
land & circumpolar. N-E-A 


NEMESKERI, JANOS. Bajza utca 39, Budapest 

VI, Embertari Tar, Hungary. Dir., Anth. 
Section, Mus. of Nat. Hist. of Hungarian 
Natl. Mus. Paleodemography, paleo- 
path., hist. anth., bloodgroups. Biol. re- 
construction in Arch. probs. Hungary, 
Finland, Medit. 


NENQUIN, JAcQuES. Head, Dept. Prehist. & 
Phys. Anth., Mus. royal du Congo belge, 
Fervuren, Belgium. — Prehist. arch., (esp. 
protohist., pottery, metal ages). Congo, 
Cent. Afr. F 


Nespitr, Paut H. 123 Natl. Ave., Mont- 
gomery, Ala., U.S.A. Prof. Anth., Air U. 
Arch., ethnogr., geogr. (tropics), museol. 
Anth. in U.S. Air Force, Space Age & anth., 
ethnogr. of upper Orinoco, peoples of 
U.S.S.R., Guatemala, Greenland, S. E. 
Venezucla A-N-S 
Nesturcu, M. F. Anth. Inst., U. Moscow, 
Mochovaja 11, Moscow K-9, U.S.S.R. 


Netti, Bruno. 12060 Kentucky, Detroit 4, 

Mich., U.S.A. Music Librarian, Wayne 
State U. Ethnomusicology esp. theoret- 
ical aspects. Analysis of music, distribu- 
tional & cartographic studies, methodol. 
in ethnomusicol. N. Amer. Indian, Fur. 
& Amer. folk cul. E- 


NEUMAN, Rosert. Arch., Smithsonian Inst., 
1517 “O” St., Lincoln, Neb., U.S.A.) Arch 
& geog. (cul.). Plains. N 

NEUMANN, Grorce K. Ac. Prof. of Anth., 
Dept. of Anth., Indiana U., Bloomington, 
Ind., U.S.A. Phys. anth., arch. Evol., 
racial differentiation, adaptation, migra- 
tion, morphol. Amer. Indian, Eskimo, Si- 
berian natives. A-N 


Neustupny, Jiki. Rizova 5, Prague I, 
Czechoslovakia. Head, Dept. Prehist., Nat. 
Mus.; Lect. in Prehist., Charles U., Nove 
Mésto, Czechoslovakia. Arch., prehist. 
Neol. & Eneol. periods. Central and South- 
eastern Eur. E 


NEVERMANN, HAns. Siidenstr. 4, Berlin- 
Steglitz, Germany. Prof., Free U. of W. 


CURRENT ANTHROPOLOGY 








Berlin. 
relig. (excl. sociol.) mythol. Pacific I., S. E. 


Ethnol. & lang. Material cul. & 


I-M-P 


Newcomes, WILLIAM W.,, JR. 24th and Trin- 
ity, Austin 5, Tex., U.S.A. Dir., Tex. Me- 
morial Mus. N. Amer. Indian ethnogr. 
Tex. ethnohist. Delaware Indians. War- 
fare, Pan-Indianism. Mexico, U.S.A. N 


Asia, Afghanistan & Kurdistan. 


NEWELL, WILLIAM. Dept. Sociol. & Anth., 
Intnl. Christian U., Mitaka, ‘Tokyo, 
Japan. Soc. anth., pol., relig., family 
org. Local org., pol. representation, 
ethnol. study of board games. Oceania, N. 
India, S. E. Asia, minority comms. of 
Indians & Chinese, China. 1-O-P 


NreWwMAN, MARSHALL T. Ac. Cur., Div. Phys. 
Anth., Smithsonian Inst., Washington 25, 
D.C., U.S.A. Phys. anth. Phys. and physiol. 
adaptations to total envir.; nutrition, 
erowth, adult forms, race, soc. hist. S. 
\mer. S 


NEWMAN, Russecy W. Chief, Anth. Branch, 
Quartermaster Rsc. & Engineering Center, 
Natick, Mass., U.S.A. Phys. anth. An- 
thropometry, body composition, skeletal 
analvsis, envir. determinants of body form. 


NEWMAN, STANLEY, Prof. Anth., U. of New 
Mexico, Albuquerque, N.M., U.S.A. 
Ling., struct. ling., psycho-ling. N. Amer. 


NeEWMARK, LEONARD. 5830 Granby St., 
Worthington, Ohio, U.S.A. As. Prof. 
English, Ohio State U., Columbus. Ling. 


Grammatical theory, applied ling. (esp. 
lang. teaching). Albania. E 


NGUYEN MANH Bao. 54 Hong Thap Tu St., 
Saigon, S. Viet-Nam. Gov. Architect. 
Anth. philos. of man—Yi-King (Law of 
changes) . Law of Time; Oriental wisdom. 


NICKEL, JOHANNA. Loreleystr. 12, Berlin 
Karlshorst Germany. <As., Inst. fiir 
deutsche Volkskunde, Deutsche Akad. det 
Wiss. Folk med., folk belief, charms & 
incantations, Eur., esp. Germany. E 


NicoLal, RuGccero. Via R.R. Pereira 205, 
Rome, Italy. Prehist., paleoanth. 
Latium. Italy. E 


NICOLAISEN, JOHANNES. Natl. Mus., Copen- 
hagen K, Denmark. As. Lect., U. of Copen- 
hagen. Ethnol., soc. anth. Pastoralists, 
agriculturists. Afr., W. Asia. M 


NICOLAS, JEAN-PAUL. Head of Geog. Dept., 

Inst. Francais d'Afrique Noire, Dakar, 
Senegal. Human Bioclimatology; geog. 
of energy. Ecology, hist. evol. of utiliza- 
tion of energy. ‘Tropical zone. 


NIEMEYER, HANs. Casilla 3256, Santiago, 
Chile. Dir., Soc. Arqueol. Serena. Arch., 
ethnol. S. Amer., esp. Chile. 


NIGGEMEYER, HERMANN. Curator, Ethnogr. 
Mus., Frobenius-Inst., Liebigstr. 41, Frank- 
furt/Main, Germany. Cul. anth. S. E. 
Asia. I 


NISHIMURA, ASAHITARO. I61) Yamatocho, 
Nakano-ku, Tokyo, Japan. Prof. Cul. 
Anth., Waseda U. Cul. anth. Theoretical 
anth., fishing, land tenure. Indonesia, Oki- 
nawa. 0-1 


NISHIWAKI, Hirosui. Anth. Inst., Nanzan 
U., Nagoya, Japan. Lect., Nanzan U. 
Ling., Ethno-ling. Japan. Oo 


Noack, CHARLES R. Ac. Prof., Dept. Anat., 

Col. of Physicians & Surgeons, Columbia 
U., 630 W. 168 St., New York 32., N.Y., 
U.S.A. Phys. anth. Primate nervous sys- 
tem. 


NocGuFiRaA, Oracy. Voluntarios da Patria 
107, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. Rser., Centro 
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Brasileiro de Pesquisas Educacionais. 
Soc. & cul. anth. Race relat., soc. strati- 
fication, comm. studies. 


NoLasco ARMAS, MARGARITA. Ma. En- 
riqueta C. de Pereyra No. 31, Mexico 7, 
D.F., Mexico. Investigador, Dept. Etnogr., 
Mus. Nac. de Antr. & Hist. Arch., 
ethnogr. Ethnohist. Mesoamer. S 


NOoOTEBOOM, CHRISTIAAN. Ave. Concordia 
12a, Rotterdam, Holland. Dir., Mus. voor 
Land en  Volkenkunde. Soc. anth., 
ethnol. Soc. org., applied anth., technol., 
prim. navigation, textile art. Indonesia, 
Afr. I-F 

NorBECK, Epwarb. Dept. Sociol., Rice Inst., 
Houston 1, Texas, U.S.A. As. Prof. Cul. 
anth. Relig., soc. org., cul. change. Japan, 
Hawaii. O-P 


NOuGAYROL, JEAN. 3 r. Marie-Davy, Paris 
XIV, France. Conservateur, Mus. du 
Louvre. Arch., Assyro-Babylonian civ. & 
its external influence; Divinatory texts, 
hist. of Syria in the 2nd Millenium B.C. 
Mesopotamia, Syria. M 


Nova, Joaquin. Ave. Independencia 9-37, 
zona 2, Guatemala City, Guatemala. Con- 
sultant, Sem. for Guatemalan Soc. Inte- 
gration; Lect., “Guatemalan soc. anth. & 
sociol.”; Fac. of Humanities. Soc. anth. 


Modern ethnogr. of the Indian & the 
“Ladino”; cul. change. Guatemala. S 


Novotny, ViApimMir. Katedra Télov¥ehov- 
ného lékafstvi, Salmovska 5, Prague 2, 
Czechoslovakia. 


NOWAKOWSKI, STEFAN. ul. Fabryczna 26 m 
9, Warsaw, Poland. As. Prof. Rural 
sociol. Family, urban sociol. Poland. E 


NowotTny, Kare A. Mus. fiir Vélkerkunde, 
Neue Hofburg, Vienna I, Austria. 
Ethnogr. N. and S. Amer. N-S 


NUMAZAWA, Kutcut. Prof. Ethnol., Pres., 
Nanzan U., 6, Gokenya-cho, Showa-ku, 
Nagoya, Japan. Ethnol., prim. relig. 
Magic, myth & relig. Japan. oO 


NuNez CHINCHILLA, Jesus. Dir., Inst. Nac. 
Antr. e Hist., Comayaguela, D.C., Hon- 
duras. Anth. esp. arch. Maya, Lenca, 
Paya, Hicaque. Honduras. S 


Nunoo, RicHArb. As. Cur., Ghana Mus. & 
Monuments Board, P.O.B. 3343, Accra, 
Ghana. Arch., ethnol. Neol., Iron Age 
and protohist. of s. & Ashanti regions of 
Ghana. W. Afr. F 


Nurce, ErHet. Dept. Rural Sociol., State 
Col. of South Dakota, Brookings, S.D., 
U.S.A. 


NussBAuM, WILLIAM. 82-31 Austin St., Kew 
Gardens, L.I. 15, N.Y., U.S.A. Physician, 
Former Rsc. Ac., Columbia U. Female 
twins, Jewish anth., phys. & cul. anth., 


position of physician in soc. U.S.A. N 
NyLEN, ANNA-MAIA. Intendent, docent, 
Nordiska mus., Stockholm, Sweden. Cul. 
anth. Scandinavian & comp. ethnol. E 


O 


OAKLEY, KENNETH Pace. Sr. Principal Sci. 
Officer, British Mus. Nat. Hist., Anth. Sect. 
Cromwell Rd., London S.W. 7, England. 
Palaeoanth., dating techniques. Fossil 
man: arch. & geol. aspects. Afr., (except 
N.). F 
Osa, Tosnio. Dir., Med. Dept., Hokkaido 
U., Sapporo, Japan. Arch., phys. anth. 


Jomon cul. arch. of Hokkaido. oO 
OBAYASHI, LARYO. 1-688 Asagaya, 
Suginami-Ku, Tokyo, Japan. Ethnol., 


arch., Cul. hist. Domestic animals, esp. 


pig, agr. & mythol., transpac. contact. 
S. E. Asia, N. E. Asia, S. Amer. 1-0-8 


OsBeEREM, Upo. Liebfrauenweg 7, Bonn, Ger- 
many. Sci. As., Ethnol. Inst., U. Bonn. 
Ethnol., arch. Ethnohist., ethnol., hist. of 
Ibero-Amer. S 


OBEYESEKERE, GANANATH. Dept. Sociol., U. 
Ceylon, Peradeniya, Ceylon. Lect. in 
Sociol. Cul. anth., ethnol. Caste, sociol. 
of relig. (Buddhism) , values, morals, eth- 
ics. Ceylon. 


OBREGON DE LA PARRA, JorGE. Ave. Revolu- 
cién No. 1351, Mexico 20, D.F., Mex- 
ico. Palaeontologist-Petréleos Mexicanos. 
Paleontol. N.E. Mexico; arch., Zapotec & 
Maya. Ss 


OcTAVIA DA Costa, EpuArpo. r. General Jar- 
dim, 522, Sao Paulo, Brazil. Prof. Ethnol. 
& Phys. Anth., Escola de Sociol. e Pol. de 
Sao Paulo. Ethnol., phys. anth. Accul., 
rural comms., Negro in New World. 
Brazil. S 


ODERMANN, GIsELA. Briider-Grimm-Str. 54, 
Frankfurt/Main, Germany. Sci. As. Cul. 
anth. Aust. 


Ocata, TAMors’. Dept. Anat., Sch. Med., 
Niigata U., Niigata, Japan. Prof. Anat. 
Phys. anth., arch. Ancestors of Japanese, 
change in human bodies from ancient 
times to present. Japan, Far East. oO 


Ocyu, Cutkasato. r. Caio Prado 32, Aptdo. 
124, Sao Paulo, Brazil. Grad. student. Cul. 
anth. Accult. & soc. arg. of the Tupi- 
Guarani in Brazil. Local distribution of 
selected cul. in Japan & the structural 
relat. of their linkage. Japan, Guarani 
tribe of Brazil. 


O1nas, Fevix J. As. Prof., Dept. Slavic Lang 
& Lit., Indiana U., Bloomington, Ind., 
U.S.A. Ling., folklore. Ling. influence 
& borrowing, Russian folklore, Balto- 
Finnic folklore. E 


OKA, Masao. 1-16, Higashita-machi, Sugi- 
nami-ku, Tokyo, Japan. Prof., Tokyo Met. 
U. Ethnol. Soc. struct., ethnohist. Japan, 
Asia, Oceania. oO-P 


OKADA, Yuzurv. 21 Ichigaya-Sanaicho, Shin- 
juku-ku, Tokyo, Japan. Prof. Sociol. & 
Anth., Tokyo Kyoiku U. Soc. anth. Fam- 
ily & kinship org. Japan, Formosa. Oo 


OKAZAKI, TAKASHI. As. Prof. Arch., Fac. of 
Lit., Kyusyo U., Fukuoka, Japan. Arch. 
Study of cul. relat. in Bronze & Iron Age 
of Far East. Japan. Oo 


OKo]JIE, CHRISTOPHER G. Med. Dir., Zuma 
Memorial Hosp. Irrua, Benin Prov., Ni- 
geria. Afr. customs. W. Afr., Nigeria. F 


OLDEBERG, ANDREAS. Jungfrugatan 19, 
Stockholm, Sweden. Antiquar., Statens 
Hist. Mus., Stockholm. Arch. Bronze 
Age, prehist. metallurgical rsc. Bronze 
Age, lron Age. Eur., Asia Minor. E-M 


OLIVA-PRAT, MIGUEL. Mus. Arqueologico, 
Gerona, Spain. Keeper, Arch. Mus 
Arch. Iberian, Greek. N. E. Spain. E 


Ouiver, CHAD. As. Prof., Dept. Anth., U. 
Texas, Austin 12, Tex., U.S.A. Soc. anth., 
ethnol. Sociocul. evol., cul. ecol., gen. soc 
org. Plains Indians. 


OLIveR, Doucias. Peabody Mus., Cam- 
bridge 38, Mass., U.S.A. Prof. Anth., Har- 


vard U., Cambridge. Cul. anth. Soc. 
struct. (econ., kinship, pol., etc.) Pac. Is. 

P 
Outvier, NIcoLaas J. J. Prof., U. Stellen- 


bosch, P.O.B. 225, Stellenbosch, S. Afr. 
Afr. law & admin., Afr. lang., race relat. 
Union of S. Afr., other Afr. areas. 
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DE OLIviIFRA, Roperto Carposo. Head, Cul. 
Anth. Sect., Mus. Nac., Rio de Janiero, 
Brazil. Soc. anth., ethnol. Methodol., 
kinship, interethnic contacts. Brazil. S 


Oumstep, D. L. Ac. Prof. Anth., U. Cali- 
fornia, Davis, Cal., U.S.A. Ling. Gen. 
ling. (incl: psycho-ling., ethno-ling.), 
comp. Hokan, Niger-Congo, Slavic. N. 
Amer., Korea, Afr. F-N-O 


Orson, ALAN P. P.O.B. 402, Flagstatt, Ariz. 
Cur. of Anth., Mus. of N. Ariz. Arch. 
Arch. method & theory, arch. salvage, set 
tlement patterns. Sw. U.S.A. nw. Mexico. 

N-S 

Op_eR, MARVIN K. Dept. Psychiat., U. Buf- 
falo Sch. of Med., 3435 Main St., Buffalo 
14, N.Y., U.S.A. Prof. Soc. Psychiat. Cul. 
anth., cul. & pers., med. anth., theory. 
Cross-cul. studies of cul. & pers. Ute & 
Shoshoneans, Japanese-Amers., Amer. eth- 
nic groups (Puerto Rican, German, Irish, 
Italian, Slavic-speaking), modern urban 
socs., Amer. Indians. ‘ 


Oper, Morris. Dept. Sociol. & Anth., Cor- 
nell U., Ithaca, N.Y., U.S.A. Prof. Anth. 
Cul. anth. Theory, soc. org., cul. & pers., 
folklore, applied anth., relig., values 
themes, motivation, world view) . S. Asia; 
Southwest, S. E. & plains of N. Amer.; 
Japan. I-N-O 


OppENHEIM, A. Leo. Rm. 319, Oriental 
Inst., U. of Chicago, Chicago 37, Ill., U.S.A. 
Prof. Assyriology. Cul. anth. Iraq & ad 
jacent regions. 


Oracion, Timoreo §S. Dumaguete City, 
Negros Oriental, Philippines. As. Prof., 
Head Dept. Anth., Silliman U., Duma 
guete City. Soc. anth., cul. anth., folk- 
lore. Ethnol. Philippines esp. Negros I. P 


ORENSTEIN, HENRY. 2014 State St., New 
Orleans, La., U.S.A. As. Prof., Tulane U., 
New Orleans. Soc. anth. Soc. org. esp. 
stratification, hist. of anth. theory, cul. 
evol., law. India. I 


OrLANS, Haroip. Chief, Non-Profit Inst. 
Section, Natl. Sci. Found., Washington, 
DxiG., USA: Soc. & sociol. anth. Anth. 
theory., comm. studies. England. E 


Orr, Puit C. Cur., Geo.-Arch., Mus. Nat. 
Hist., Santa Barbara, Cal., U.S.A. Dir., W. 
Speleologic Inst. Arch., paleon. Early 
man, extinct mammals, bone & shell tools, 
climate. S. Cal. mainland & is., Great 
Basin U.S.A. N 


Ortiz, SERGIO Evtas. Carrera 15 #43-51, 
Bogota, Colombia. Antr., Inst. Colom 
biano Antr. Indigenous lang. of Colom- 
bia, descriptive & hist. ling. Regions of 
Orinoco, Amazon in Colombia and s. of 
Colombia, linguistic bibl. of aborig. of 
Colombia. S 


OrtutTay, GyuLA. Hungary, Budapest V, 
Pesti Barnabas U. Prof. (Chair for Folk- 
lore), Eétvés-Lorand U., Budapest. — Eth 
nogr., ethnol. Folklore (folk tale, ballads, 
principles & methods of folklore rsc.), Fur 
peasant socs. Eur., esp. Hungary. E 


OsBorneE, DouGLas. Mesa Verde Natl. Mon 
ument, Mesa Verde, Colo., U.S.A. Arch., 
technol. Prehist., prim. technol. (material 
cul.), cul. & ecol. or envir. N. W. Amer., 
Oceania N-P 

OsborRNF, RICHARD H. As., Sloan-Kettering 
Inst., 410 E. 68th St., N.Y. 21, N.Y., U.S.A. 
As. Prof. Preventive Med., Cornell U. 
Med. Col. Phys. anth., human genetics. 


OSCHINSKY, LAWRENCE. Cur. of Phys. Anth., 
Natl. Mus. of Canada, Ottawa, Ontario, 


Canada Phys. anth. Races of man, 
osteology, human paleon., odontology. 
Afr., Asia, Arctic N. Amer., Siberia. A-N 
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Oswatt, WENDELL H. Instr., Dept. Anth. & 
Sociol., U. California at Los Angeles, Los 
Angeles, Calif., U.S.A. © Amer. Indian 
cul. anth., arch. Cul. change. Arctic. N 


OTTENBERG, PHOEBE V. Dept. Anth., U. 
Washington, Seattle 5, Wash., U.S.A. As. 
Lect., Extension Div., U. Wash. Soc. 
anth. Marriage & family relations, econ.., 
relig. Afr. 

OTTENBERG, SIMON. Dept. Anth., U. Wash- 
ington, Seattle, Wash., U.S.A. As. Prof. 
Soc. anth. Comp. pol. org., ac. groupings, 
applied anth. Afr. 


Ortro, KARL-HEINZ. Friedenstr. 3, Berlin 
N18, Germany (D.R.). Dir., Inst. fiir 
Ur-und Friihgeschichte der Humboldt-U. 
Berlin. Arch., prehist. Econ. life in pre- 
hist. Eur., Afr. Central Eur., Afr. E-F 


OUTWATER, JOHN O. Prof. & Chrmn., Mech. 
Engineering, U. Vermont, Burlington, Vt., 
U.S.A. Early technol. esp. stone-cutting, 
arch. W. Hemisphere. N-S 


Owen, TreFor M. As. Keeper, Welsh Folk 
Mus., St. Fagans, Cardiff, Wales. Folk 
life studies, soc. anth. Rural comms., folk 
customs, domestic architec. Eur., esp. 
British Isles & Scandinavia. 9 


P 
PACHER, HELGA MARIA. Van Swietengasse 1, 


Vienna 9, Austria. As., Anth. Inst., U. 
Vienna. Phys. anth. 


PADILLA, ELENA. 788 Columbus Ave., Apt. 
3P, N.Y. 25, N-Y., U.S.A. Sr. Rsc. Consult- 
ant, N.Y. City Comm. Mental Health 
Board. Soc. anth. Soc. and cul. change, 
accult., anth. & mental health, anth. & 
med., econ. hist. & anth. Latin Amer., 
Carib., Afr. F-S 


PArscH, Gerrrup. Inst. fir Voélkerkunde, 
Clara-Zetkinstr. 1, Berlin W 8, Germany 
(D.R.). 


PAILLARD, JACQUES. Prof, Psychol. Physiol., 
Fac. des Sci., Place Victor Hugo, Marseille 
3, France. Physiol. anth., neurophysiol. 
Psychophysiol. of  dev., differential 


psychol., neurophysiol. 


PAINE, ROBERT. Troms6é Mus., Troms6, 
Norway. Rsc. Fell., Norwegian Rsc. Coun- 


cil. Soc. anth. Rural comm., nomadic, 
minority and bilingual studies. N. Eur., 
Lapps, Norwegians. E 


PAIRAULT, CLAUDE A. 9 rue Raynouard, 
Paris 16, France. Centre Natl. de la 
Recherche Sci. Soc. anth., ethnogr. rsc. 
Soc. anth., sociol. of relig. Central Afr. F 


PAL, AGATON P. Dir., Community Dev. Rsc., 
Silliman U., Dumaguete City, Philippines. 
Rural sociol., cul. anth., barrio insts. Phil- 
ippines I 


PALLING, MOGENs. Rscr., Royal Dental Col., 
Universitetsparken 4, Copenhagen, Den- 
mark. Phys. anth. esp. face & dentition, 
orthodontics. Eur. (Scandinavia), Afr. 
Bantu) . E-F 


PALM, CLEMENTINE H. M. Sci. Collaborator, 
Royal Tropical Inst., afd C.P.A., Lin 
naecusstr. 2a, Amsterdam, Netherlands. 
Cul. anth. Material cul., art. Indonesia. 


Pacmirr, Lesnie Hucu. Ac. Prof. of Asian 
Studies, Victoria U. of Wellington, Wel 
lington, New Zealand. — Soc. anth., sociol. 
Soc. status, elite groups, urbaniz., accult. 
S. Asia, esp. S.E. Asia. I 


DE PALOL, Pepro. Seminario de Arqueol., U. 
Valladolid, Valladolid, Spain. Catedratico 
de Arqueol. dela U. — Prehist. (Iron Age) 





& Christian Arch. W. 


Medit., Meseta 
Castellana. E 


PANETTA, Ester. Via R. Bonghi, II, Rome, 
Italy. Prof. “Relig. e Ist. Indigene 
del’Afr.”, U. Orientale, Naples; Prof. 
“Arabo”, U. Rome. Ethnogr., Arabic langs. 


M 
PANYELLA, AuGust. Dir., Mus. Ethnol., Bar- 
celona, Spain. Afr. Ethnol. Prehist. 


Equatorial Afr. (Spanish Guinea), Mar- 
ruecos. 

PANZER, WOLFGANG. Oberer Laubenheime1 
Weg 13, Mainz, Germany. U. prof.  Pre- 
hist. & human geog., phys. geog. Geomor- 
phol., landscape & man in Quaternary 
Medit., E. Asia, Pac. Coasts & Is. 


PAPER, Hersvert H. 1319 Granger, Ann 
Arbor, Mich., U.S.A. Ac. Prof., Dept. Near 
Eastern Studies, U. Michigan. Ling 
Indo-Iranian descriptive & comp. ling., 
Iranian, ancient langs. of Iran, Semitic 
ling., ling. typology, mathematical ling., 
writing systems. lran. M 


PaRAIN, CHARLES. 39 r. Claude Bernard, 
Paris V°, France. V. Pres., Soc. ethnogr. 
fr. Agrarian Ethnogr. Hist. of ancient 
agr. techniques, structure of rural comm. 
Ekur., Medit. E-M 


PARENTI, RAFFAELLO. Lungarno Soderini 
19, Florence, Italy. Prof. Anth., U. Pisa 
Phys. anth., human genetics. 


Park, Georce K. As. Prof., Dept. Sociol., 
Ohio U., Athens, Ohio, U.S.A. Soc. anth., 
ethnol. Soc. & pol. org., relig. & world- 
view, ecol. analysis. Sub-Saharan Afr.  F 


PARRINDER, GEOFFREY. Reader in Comp. 
Study of Religs., King’s Col., London, 
W.C. 2, England. Prim. relig., comp. 
study of religs. Afr. relig., witchcraft. 
Asian relig. esp. India & Mid. East. 
Nigeria, Dahomey, Ghana, E. Afr., India, 
Ceylon, Burma. A-F 


Passtn, HERBERT. Congres pour la Liberté 
de la Cul., 104 Blvd. Haussmann, Paris 8, 
France. Dir., “Tradition & Change—Intnl. 
Sem. Series.” Soc. anth., ethnol., pol. 
sociol., rural sociol. Japan, Far East, mod 
ern W. Afr., Latin Amer. F-O-S 


PATAI, RAPHAEL. 197 Puritan Ave., Forest 
Hills, N.Y. Dir. Rsc., Theodor Herzl Inst. 
Cul. anth., Jews. Mid. East. M 


PATERSON, THOMAS T. Dept. Soc. & Econ. 
Rsc., Glasgow U., Glasgow, Scotland. 
Soc. philos., soc. org. Methectic theory of 
org., adm. as soc. anth., universality of 
mores & ethos. Fur., N. Amer., India. 
E-I-N 


PATRICK, RALPH. Miller Hall, U. North 
Carolina, Chapel Hill, N.C. Ac. Prof. 
(Anth.), Dept. Epidemiology, Sch. of Pub 
lic Health. Soc. anth. Cul. & health, soc. 
stratification, cul. values. Amer. 8S. W. N 


PATTERSON, SHEILA. 8 Adelaide Crescent, 
Hove, Sussex, England. Special Rscr., Inst. 
of Race Relats., 6 Duke of York St., Lon- 
don, S. W. 1. Soc. anth. Group relats. 
(race relats., minority & immigrant 
groups). U.K., S. Afr., Canada. E-F-N 


Pauker, Guy J. Ac. Prof. Pol. Sci., Dept. 
Pol. Sci., U. California, Berkeley 4, Calif., 
U.S.A. Pol. dev. S. E. Asia. oO 


PAUL, BENJAMIN D. Ac. Prof., Harvard Sch. 
of Public Health, 55 Shattuck St., Boston 
15, Mass., U.S.A. Soc. anth. Public 
health & anth. Guatemala, Mid. Amer. § 
Pactme, Denise. 35 r. Fontaine-a-Mulard, 
Paris 13°, France. Dir. d’etudes, Ecole 
Pratique des Hautes Etudes, VIe Section, 
Sorbonne. Soc. anth., Afr. 
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PAULSON, IvAR. Rusthallarevagén 13, Rote- 
bro, Sweden. Docent Comp. Relig., U. 
Stockholm. Ethnol, (esp. prim. relig.) , 
folklore. prim. conceptions of soul, animal 
guardian, relig. evol. in prim. culs. esp. 
Finno-Ugric, Siberian, Cent. Asiatic peo- 
ples. A-E 
PAUVERT, JEAN-CLAUDE 1382 Blvd. de 
I'Hopital, Paris l3e., France. Maitre de 
Recherches O.R.S.T.0.M 


of underdev. areas. 


Educ. sociol. 


Pazpur, JAN. ul. Sielecka 5, m. 21, Warsaw, 
Poland. Prof., Polish Acad. of Sci. — Hist. 
metallurgy & other industries. Cent. Eur. 

E 

Pearce, Roy Harvey. Derby Hall, 154 N. 
Oral Drive, Columbus 10, Ohio, U.S.A. 
Prof. English, Ohio State U. Intellectual 
hist., lit. & cul. U.S.A, N 


PEARSALL, MARION. Dept. Behavioral Sci., 
U. Kentucky, Lexington, Ky., U.S.A. Ac. 
Prof. Cul. & soc. anth., med. anth. 
Contemp. U.S.A. (esp. 5.). N 


Prare, lonwertH C, St. Fagans Castle, Car- 
diff, Wales. Cur., Welsh Folk Mus., St. 

Folk life, phys. anth. Wales, 
sritain, Ireland E 


Fagans. 
Great 


PECKHAM, STEWART L. Cur. of Collections 


Anth.), Mus. of New Mexico, Santa Fe, 
N.M., U.S.A Arch: S. W... USAc 
architec., settlement & village patterns. 


PEDERSEN, ASBJORN. Paraguay 1480, Buenos 
\ires, Argentina. Pechnical Adviser, Natl, 
Parks Pre-Hispanic metallurgy, rock 
paintings & engravings, arch. S. Amen 


esp. Argentina Ss 


Pre, WittemM. VuurkKeienstr. 3, Bosvoorde, 
Belgium Prof., | Ghent 
Ling. Dialects. Netherlands E 


Brussels, 


Perscu, REINHARD. Inst. fir deutsche Volks 
kunde, Unier den Linden &, Berlin W 8, 
D.R.) kthnogr. Germany, N 
kur E 


Prerers, K. ¢ 
\ntwerp 
Leuven 


Germany 


Lentoonstellingslaan 37, 
selgium. Prof Catholic I 
Folklore, Museol 


PELLATI, FRANCESCO. via Gianturcio§ 1, 
Rome, Italy. Pres., Ist. Italiano di Paleoan- 


tologia Umano Arch., prehist. & classic. 

E 
PELZEL, JOHN C. Peabody Mus., Cambridge 
38, Mass., U.S.A. Prof., Harvard I Soc. 
anth. Soc org kar East oO 


PENNIMAN, “THOMAS KENNETH. Cur., Pitt 
Rivers Mus., Oxford, England. Head, 
Dept. Ethnol. & Prehist Material origins 
of civ. Ancient Near East M 


PEREZ DE BARRADAS, Jose. Ibiza 26, Madrid, 
Spain. Prof., U. Madrid. Ethnol. Pre- 
Spanish gold working Colombia. S 


Prricor-Garcia, Luis. Prof 


Prehist., Sem. 
de Prehist.,  l Jarcelona, Barcelona, 
Spain. Arch., prehist. Palaeol. & Neol. 
culs Iberian cul Spain, W. Eur., 
Medit ‘ Amer E-S 
PEREIRA DE Quriroz, Maria. 106 r. Morro 


Verde, S. Paolo, Brazil. As. in Sociol., U.S 


Paolo Rural sociol., soc. anth., folklore. 
\ccult., rural org., messianic movements. 
Brazil S 


PERISTIANY, JOHN Grorce. Inst. of Soe. 
Anth., Il, Keble Rd., Oxford, England 
Sr. U. Lect. Soc. Anth., Oxford I Soc. 
anth. Methodol., Fr. sociol., prim. law 
KE. Afr. esp. Nilotic & Nilo-Hamitic peo 
ples, Medit. studies, Arab world. E-F-M 
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Perror, JEAN. Fr. Consulate, Jerusalem, Is- 
rael. Chargé de recherches, Centr. Natl. 
Recherches Sci. Prehist. arch., §. W. Asia. 

M 


PERZYNA, BARBARA. ul. Stowackiego 40 m 2, 
Poznan, Poland. Med. Dentist, Adjunct, 
Clinic of Orthodontics. Cleft palates, 
cheilognathouranoschisis, prob. of treat- 
ing malformations of occlusion (pre & 
post operatively), probs. of phoniatrics. 
Poland, E 


H.R.H. Prince Perer of Greece & Den- 
mark. Lille Bernstorff, Vaeldegaardsvej, 
Gentofte, Denmark. Rsc. Ac., Ethnogr. 
Col., Danish Natl. Mus., Copenhagen. 
Cul. anth. India, Tibet. A-I 


Peters, EMrys Lioyp. Lect., Dept. Soc. 
Anth., The U. Manchester, Manchester 13, 
England. Soc. anth. esp. Arab lands 
(Bedouin & rural). Cyrenaican Bedouin, 
Lebanese peasants. M 


Petri, HANS-HERMANN. Cust. ethnol., Uber- 
see Mus., Bahnhofsplatz, 23, Bremen, Ger- 
many. Ethnol. S. Amer., Oceania. P-S 


PETROVSKY SICHMAN, ANTON. Zilina (Kalin- 
ciakova 7), Czech. Krajské miuizeum, zamok 
Budatin, custodian in Krasjké Muzeum, 
Zilina. Arch., philology, anthropogeog. 
Prehist. of Slovakia; Slavic origins; prehist. 
relas. between single cul. area. E 


PETRULLO, ViINcENzO. 729 Sumner Ave., 
Svracuse 10, N.Y., U.S.A. Consultant to 
management. Ethnol., cul. anth., ap- 
plied anth. Dynamics of human behavior 
in changing cul. situations. Latin Amer., 
Italy, U.S.A. E-N-S 


Prvray, Lovanna. As. Prof., Dept. Sociol 
© Anth., Ohio State U., Columbus, Ohio 
U.S.A Phys. anth. Theory & methodol 


in phys. anth 


PETTERSSON, OLOE Warholm’s vag SA 
Lund, Sweden. Docent, l Lund. Soc. 


anth. Prim. relig., folklore, ethnol. Afr. F 


Periirr, Grorce A. 1429 Euclid Ave., 
serkeley 8, Cal., U.S.A. Lect. in Anth., U. 
California, Berkeley. Cul. transmission, 


socializ. process, ethnol. N. Amer. N 
Puitiper, REN $.P. 15, Buta, Congo. 
Fonctionnaire de VOrdre Judiciaire. Soc. 
anth Congo, dist. Lac Léopold UH, 
Nongo People, (Prov. Equateur) Boa 
ababua) P.O. F 
PHituirs, Por. Cur. of S.F. Arch., Pea- 


body Mus., Harvard U., Cambridge, Mass., 
U.S.A. Arch. N. Amer. N 


PHittipes, WILLIAM J. 76 Beauchamp St., 
Karori, Wellington, N. Zealand. Rsc. Of- 
ficer, Maori Affairs, Wellington Ethnol., 
New Zealand Maoris. P 


PIDDINGTON, RALPH. Prof. Anth., U. Auck- 
land, Box 2553, Auckland, New Zealand. 
Soc. anth. Persistence & change among cul. 
minorities; evaluation of culs. in relat. to 
need satisfaction; probs. of synchronic 
& diachronic interpretation. Polynesia, 
Maori; Fr. Canad: N-P 


PIFDRASANTA, RAFAEL. 31 Calle 19-69, Zona 
5, Guatemala. Private econ. Econ. Econ 


& soc, prob in backward areas. Ss 
Pieris, Ratru. Ac. rsc. ofheer, UNESCO 
Rsc. Cent., P.O.B. 242, Calcutta, India 
Sociol. Soc. struct., econ. dev. Ceylon, 
India. I 


PIKE, KENNETH. Prof. Ling., lt 
Ann Arbor, Mich. U.S.A. Ling., struct 
ling. Theory of grammatical universals 
ling. technol., tone langs. & intonation, 
relat. of grammar universals to struct. of 
cul. Latin Amer S 


. Michigan, 


PILLING, ARNOLD R. Instr., Dept. Sociol. & 
Anth., Wayne State U., Detroit 2, Mich., 
U.S.A. Arch., ethnogr. Early 19th Cen. 
colon. sites, prim. law. Aust., Cal. N-P 


PiNA CHAN, ROMAN. Tuxpango 99, Colonia 
Industrial, Mexico 14, D.F., Mexico. 
Subdir, de Investigaciones, Dir. de Monu 
mentos Prehispanicos, Inst. Nac. de Anth 
y Hist. Arch., preclassic culs. of Mesoamer. 

S 


PipPING, KNur. Slottsgatan 28 B., Abo, Fin 
land. Prof. Sociol., Abo Akademi. Sociol., 
soc. anth. Soc. change, accult. N. Eur 
partic. Scandinavia. E 


PISANI, ViTtoRe. Via Boccaccio 43, Milan, 
Italy. Prof., U. Milan. Ling. Indo-Eur. 
langs., esp. Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, Italic 
Langs., Germanic Langs., Ling. paleon. E 
PITKIN, DONALD. % Farwell Knapp, Kit 
tery Point, Maine, U.S.A. As. Prof. Sociol 


Dept., Northeastern U. Cul. anth 
Comm. studies, folk-urban, peasant. Italy. 
Europe. E 


PITTIONI, RicHARD. Prof., Dir. Urgeschicht- 
liches Inst., Hanuschgasse 3/I, Vienna I, 
Austria. Fur. Prehist. mining, spectro 
analysis, prehist. in gen. E-M 


Pirr-RIivers, JULIAN. Chateau du Roc, Fons, 
Lot, France. Visiting Prof. Anth., U. Chi- 
cago, Chicago 37, Ill., U.S.A. Soc. anth. 
Soc. struct., values, peasant socs., gypsies. 


Medit. 


PLA BALLESTER, ENRIQUE. Caballeros 2, Va- 
lencia, Spain. Subdir., Servicio de Investi- 
gacion Prehist. de la Excma. Diputacién 
de Valencia. Arch. Prehist. arch. Region 
of Valencia, Spain. E 


PLANALP, JACK. Rsc. Ac., Anthrop. Br., En 
vironmental Protection Rsc. Div., Rsc. & 
Engineering Center, Natick, Mass.. U.S.A 
Cul. anth. Applied anth., food geog. & 
econ., relig. & values in India. India, Afi 


Asia. L-F 


PLISCHKI 
Germany 


kunde, I 


Hans. Merkelstr. 41, Gottingen, 
Prof. & Dir., Inst. fiir Vélker- 
Gottingen. Ethnol. Hist. of 


discovery. Melanesia, Micronesia, Polv- 
nesia. P 
POLGAR, STEVEN. Lect., Sch. of Public 
Health, U. California, Berkeley 4, Cal., 


U.S.A. Applied anth. in public health, 
cul. change. Amer. Indians. Afr. F-N 


PoOLLock, Harry E.D. Rsc. Fell., Peabody 


Mus., Harvard U., Cambridge, Mass., 
U.S.A. Rsc. Ac., Carnegie Inst., Washing- 
ton Arch. Lowland Maya, Yucatan 
peninsula, Guatemala Ss 


POLOME, EpGarp. 270 Chaussée de 
Kockelberg, Brussels 2, 


phonetics, socio-ling., 


Jette, 
Belgium, Ling., 
Indo-Eur., Bantu, 
Germanic langs. (comp. grammar) comp. 
relig. (Indo-Eur.), Swahili, lang. problems 


in interracial Comms., acoustic phonetics 
S. W. Congo 


POLUNIN, IVAN. Lect., Dept. Soc. Med., U. 
Malaya, Singapore, Malaya. Health & 
disease in aborig. peoples. Malaya. I 


PONCE SANGINES, CARLOos. Casilla 2325, La 
Paz, Bolivia. Dir., Center of Arch. Rscs. in 
Piwanaku. Arch. Andean arch. Bolivia. 

Ss 

Pons, Jose. Lab. de Antr., U., Barcelona, 
Spain. Extraordinary Prof. Biometry & 
Biol.; Rsc. worker, Spanish Rsc. Council. 
Phys. anth., pop. biol., human genetics, 
dermatoglyphics 


Pore, Gustavus. Lime Rock Rd., Salisbury, 
Conn., U.S.A. Private rsc. Arch. North- 
east U.S.A., esp. s. New England. N 


Isl 








Popov, M. V. Inst. of Hist., 14 Wolchonka, 
Moscow, U.S.S.R. 


PoREE-MASPERO, EvELINE. 6 rue Alphonse 
de Neuville, Paris 17e, France. Chargé de 
Recherche au Centre Nat. de la Recherche 
Scientifique. | Ethnol. Customs & myths 
of Cambodia, esp. compared with s. China. 

1-0 


PorsHNEV, B. F. Inst. of Hist., 14 Wol- 
chonka, Moscow, U.S.S.R. 


PORTENGEN, ALBERTA J. Danckertsstr. 9, The 
Hague, Netherlands. Deputy Head 
mistress, Maerlant-Lyceum. Cul. anth. 


Porter, MurRIEL Nok. First Natl. City Bank 
of N.Y., Havana, Cuba. Arch. Mexico, 
esp. cent. Mexico, Cuba, esp. Oriente. 
Mesoamer. S 


Postnsky, Sottie H. Box 48, High Bridge 
Station; N.Y. 52, N.Y., U.S.A. Lect. im 
Anth., Columbia U. Instr. in’ Psychol., 
Juilliard Sch. Cul. anth. Pers. & cul., 
psychoanalysis, relig. & ritual, ethnol. & 
sociol. theory. N. Amer. N. W. Cal., Poly- 
nesia. N-P 


POSNANSKY, MERRICK. Cur., Uganda Mus., 
P.O.B. 365, Kampala, Uganda. E. Afr. 
Ethnohist., Palaeol., Mid. Stone Age cul. 
contact zones of Cent. Afr. Uganda, Kenya, 
E. & Cent. Afr. F 


Pospisit, MILAN. As., Dept. of Anth. & Gene 
tics, Komensky U., Sasinkova 4/B, Brati- 
slava, Czechoslovakia. Phys. anth. Der- 
matoglyphics, human genetics, hist. anth. 
Eur E 
PospisiL, LEoroLD. 214 Peabody Mus., New 
Haven, Conn., U.S.A. As. Prof., Yale U., 
New Haven. Soc. anth., ethnol. Primi 
tive law, pol. struct., soc. struct. Eskimo, 
Oceania esp. New Guinea N-P 


PoTEKHIN, I. I. Afr. Inst., Academy of Scis. 
of U.S.S.R., 16 Starokonusheny, Moscow, 
USSR. 


PottieR, BeRNARD. Prof., U. Strasbourg, 
Palais Universitaire, Strasbourg, France. 
Ling. Structuralism, Indian lang. of S. 
Amer., Romance lang. S. Amer S 


POWDERMAKER, HORTENSE Prof. Anth., 
Queens Col., Flushing 67, N.Y., N.Y., 
US.A Cul. anth. Cul. change, variations 
for men & women in cul. change, values 
\fr. s. of Sahara, esp. S. Cent. Afr. F 


Powe Lt, B. Bruce 14-B Erringer PI., Phila 
delphia 44, Pa., U.S.A. Arch., Independ 
ence Natl. Hist. Park, Natl. Park Service. 
Arch. Hist. sites (Euro-American), pre 
hist. N. Amer., gen. anth. E. U.S.A. & 
Canada. N 


PrapeEL, Louts. 103 bd Blossac, Chatelle 
rault (Vienne), France. Prehist. arch. esp. 
mid. & late Paleol., esp. Mousterian, Peri 
gordian, Aurignacian, Magdalenian. Tran 
sition from Mousterian to late Paleol. E 


PRASAD, SAILESHWAR. C/O Shri Kuldip Na 
rain, 14 Kailash Babu St., Hindpiri 
Ranchi, sihar, India. Rsc. Scholar, 
Ranchi U. Applied and action anth. In 
teraction & cul. change. India, esp. Bihar. 


Prevost!, ANTONIO. Rsc. worker, Lab. de 
Antr., U. Barcelona, Spain. Phys. anth 
Pop. genetics. 

Price, THOMAS J., JR. Instr., Anth., Queens 
Col., Flushing 67, N.Y., U.S.A. Cul. 
anth. Afro-amer. studies, mestizo cul., ac- 
cult., anth. & med., cul. & pers., peasant 
socs., folklore, relig. S. Amer., Caribbean 


Ss 


PriestLFY (HAWKEs), JACQUETTA. Kissing 
Tree House, Alveston, Stratford-upon 
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Avon, England. Author, editor, Arch. 
Correspondent of Observer, engaged in 
UNESCO Cul. Hist. Proj. Arch. Neol. & 
Bronze Age. Britain, Eur. E 


Prieto, Luis J. 3 Place de la Gare, 
Sceaux (Seine), France. Prof. Ling. Gen., 
U. Cordoba, Argentina; Attaché de 
Recherches, Centre Natl. de la Recherche 
Sci., Paris. Gen. ling. 


Prins, A. H. J. “Huis ter Aa,” Glimmen 
(Gr.), Netherlands. Reader in Cul. Anth., 
U. Groningen, Groningen. Cul. anth., 
ethnohist. Maritime cul., method, age 
classes & dual struct., values & themes, 
labour, modern indigenous pol. dev., hist. 
Afr. & Mid. E., Indian Ocean. F-M 


PRITCHARD, JAMES B. 2451 Ridge Rd., 
Berkeley 9, Calif., U.S.A. Prof. of Old 
Testament Lit., Church Divinity Sch. of 
the Pacific. Arch. Cul. hist. of Ancient 
Near East. Palestine, Syria & adjacent 
regions. M 


PRODINGER, FRIEDERIKE. Sigmund Haffner- 
gasse 6, Salzburg, Austria. Cur., Salzburger 
Mus. C.A. Folklore, cul.-geog. Manners & 
customs, costumes, crafts, peasant art, 
dwellings, relig. hist. Austria esp. Salz- 
burg. E 


PROKOPEC, MIROSLAV. U. Riegrovych Sada 6, 
Prague 12, Czechoslovakia. Scientific 
worker, Inst. Hygiene. Phys. anth. Child 
dev., human biol., palaeon., methods, ap- 
plied anth., hist. of phys. anth. Eur., 
Czechoslovakia. E 


PROSKOURIAKOFF, TATIANA. Peabody Mus., 
Harvard U., Cambridge 38, Mass., U.S.A. 
Rsc. Ac., Carnegie Inst., Washington 
Arch. Art, epigraphy, architec. Mesoamer. 

S 





PROVINSE, JOHN H. U. of the Philippines, 
Manila, Philippines. Field Rep., Council 
on Econ. & Cul. Affairs, N.Y. Soc. anth., 
comm, dev. Mid. East, S. E. Asia. IM 


PUJMANOVA-STRETTIOVA, OLGA. Inst. of 
Arch., Letenska 4, Prague III, Czechoslo 
vakia. 


PyeENG Do, Y1. Dean, Graduate Sch., Seoul 


Nat. U., Seoul, Korea. Korean Hist. 
Arch., prehist., ethn. & folklore. Asia, 
esp. Korea, oO 
O 
~ 


QUFROL, JOSEFA. Walnut Hills Edgecliff, 
Cincinnati 6, Ohio, U.S.A. Prof. Spanish, 
Our Lady of Cincinnati Col. Ethnol., 
ling. Customs, material, soc., & spiritual 
life. Spain E 


QuicciIn, A. Hincston. 8 Grantchester Rd., 
Cambridge, England. Former Lect. in 


Anthrogeog Prim. currency, arts & 
crafts 


QuimBy, Georce I. Cur., N. Amer. Arch. 
& Ethnol., Chicago Nat. Hist. Mus., 
Roosevelt Rd. and Lake Shore Drive, 
Chicago 5, Ill, U.S.A. Arch., hist. 
ethnol., ecol. Geochr., paleo-geog., arch., 
ethnol., ecol. e. N. Amer., esp. Upper 
Great Lakes. N 


R 


RaAseL, Litt E. As. Prof. English, Louisiana 
State U., Baton Rouge 3, La., U.S.A. De- 
scriptive & applied ling. Descriptive gram 
mar of English, German, Khasi (Mon- 
Khmer), foreign students in U.S. insts.; 
teaching of foreign langs. & pronuncia 
tion. Germany, Austria. : 


RACHLIN, CAROL K. 2908 N. Harvey Pkway, 
Oklahoma City 3, Okla., U.S.A. Rsc. Ac., 
Indiana Hist. Soc.  Arch., ethnogr., art & 
technol. e. U.S.A. Prehist. & hist. fabrics, 
arts & crafts. e. U.S.A. N 


RADCLIFFE-ROBINSON, KerrH. P.O.B. 3248, 
Bulawayo, S. Rhodesia. Chief Inspector, 
Hist. Monuments Commission. Arch., 
ethnol. Afr. esp. s. of Sahara, mid. Stone 
Age to recent. S$. Rhodesia. F 


RANK, Gustav. Friherregatan 40, Stock- 
holm-Vallingby 3, Sweden. Prof., Docent 
at Stockholms U. Cul. anth., Buildings, 
food, e. Eur. & n. Eurasian cul. connec- 
tions. A-E 


RATZEL, WILHELM. Draiserstr. 70, Mainz- 
Bretzenheim, Germany. Privatdozent, U. 
Mainz. Prehist. Palaeol., prehist. art, 
econ. hist. Eur. E 


Lorp RAGLAN. Cefntilla Court, Usk, Mon., 
England. Ex-Pres., R.A.L. Soc. anth., 
myvthol., folklore. Sudan, Syria. M 


RAHDER, JOHANNES. Prof. Japanese, Tibetan 
& Mongolian Langs., 307 Hall of Graduate 
Studies, Yale U., New Haven, Conn., 
U.S.A. Comp. ling. (all langs. of the 
world). Origin of Chinese, Japanese, 
Korean & Ainu lexical items. Asia & 
islands in the Pacific Ocean. O-P 


RAHMANN, Rupotr. Anthropos _ Inst., 
Posieux-Froideville (Fribourg), Switzer- 
land. Managing Ed., Anthropos; Prof. 
Ethnol., U. Fribourg. Ethnol. Hist. 
relig., mythol., Negritos. India, Indochina, 
Philippines. I 


RAINEY, Froevicu. U. Mus., 33rd & Spruce 
St., Philadelphia 4, Pa., U.S.A. Arch. 
Arctic, Near East. A-M-N 


RAJEWSKI, Zpzistaw. ul. Gréjecka 41 m. 37, 
Warsaw, Poland. Dir., State Arch. Mus. 
Arch. (prehist.) ethnol. of prim. peoples. 
Field arch. methods, museol., experi- 
mental methods. Eur., Afr., N. Amer. 

E-F-N 


RAMCHARAN-CROWLEY, PEARL. 1514 W. 
Moss Ave., Peoria 5, Ill., U.S.A. Multi- 
cul. comms., accult., educ. Adjustment of 
foreign students, cul. conservatism. E. 
Indians overseas, India, Carib. I-S 


RAMos CHAO, MARIA ENRIQUETA. Ave. La. 
Florida #175, depto. 3, Mexico 14, D-F., 
Mexico. Investigadora de la Direccion de 
Inv. Anthrop. del Inst. Natl. de Antr. e 
Historia. Soc. anth., ethnol. Oaxaca, El 
Jajlo. S 


Ranps, Roserr. Dept. Sociol. & Anth., Ac. 
Prof. Anth., U. Mississippi, University, 


Miss., U.S.A. Arch., ethnohist. Comp. 
art, ceramics, warfare. Mesoamer., S. €. 
U.S.A. N-S 


RANTASALO, AuUKUSTI VILHO. Museonk 28, 


Helsinki, Finland. Retired. Ethnol. 
Magic customs, superstitions, beliefs. 
Suomi (Finland), Russian Karelia. E 


Rao, M.S.A. Lect. in Sociol., Dept. of 
Sociol., Delhi Sch. of Econ., Delhi U.,, 
Delhi 6, India. Soc. anth., sociol. Soc. 
& cul. change. India. I 


Rapoport, Roser. Lect. Soc. Anth., Dept. 
of Soc. Relats., Harvard U., Cambridge, 
Mass., U.S.A. Soc. anth. Cul. & pers., soc. 
psychiat., role theory & its relat. to anth., 
cul. change. southwest U.S.A. N 


RASMUSSEN, HOLGER, Keeper, Nationalmus., 
Frederiksholms Kanal 12, Copenhagen K, 
Denmark. Ethnol. Peasant life, fishery. 
Denmark, Fur. E 


Ravicz, Ropert. 2141 Regent St., Madison, 
Wis., U.S.A. Instr., Dept. Anth., U. Wis 
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consin. Ethnol., soc. anth. Soc. org. Latin 
Amer. S 


RAVILA, PAAvO. Ritokalliontie 1, Helsinki, 
Finland. Prof., academician. Ling. 
Finno-Ugric, esp. Finnish, Lapp, Norwe- 
gian. N. & E. Eur. E 


Ray, GAUTAM SANKAR. 45 European Asylum 
Lane, Calcutta 16, India. Lect., Dept. 
Anth., Calcutta U. Prehist. arch. Neol. 
& ancient crafts. E. India. I 


Ray, VERNE F. Dept. Anth., U. Wash., 
Seattle 5, Wash., U.S.A. Prof. Anth. 
Ethnol. Cul. hist., human perception, 
relig. w. N. Amer. ‘ 


READ, KENNETH E. Dept. Anth., U. Wash., 
Seattle 5, Wash., U.S.A. Ac. Prof. Soc. 
anth. Ethics, relig., soc. struct. Melanesia. 

P 
RECASENS I Tuset, Jose. Transversal 5a No. 
17-25, Apt. 201, Bogota, Colombia. Prof. 
U. Javeriana. Anth., hist., Amer. anth., 
old world arch. & prehist. S 


RecHr, Orro. Babenkoppel 14, Gross 
Hansdorf-Schmalenbek, Holstein, Ger 
many. Prof. emeritus, U. Leipzig & Ham- 
burg. Phys. anth., ethnol. Stone Age 
races, races of Afr. & S. Sea is., genetics, 
ethnol. Afr., Pac., prehist. Eur. E-F-P 


Reppy, N. S. Lect., Rsc. Supervisor, Anth. 
Dept., Gauhati U. P.O., Assam, India. 
Cul. anth. Caste in India, rural analysis & 
ethnogr. esp. Assam., cul.-pers. studies. 
India. I 


Reep, CHartes A. Ac. Prof. Zoo., U. Thi 
nois, 833 S. Wood St., Chicago 12, IL, 
U.S.A. Zoo.-arch. Origin of animal domes 


tication, use of animals in prehist. culs. 


Reep, Erik. 238 Griffin St., Santa Fe, N.M., 
U.S.A. Regional Chief, Div. of Interpreta- 
tion, U.S. Natl. Park Serv. Arch., hist., 
phys. anth. Cul. & racial his. of N. Amer. 
Indians, accult. N. Amer., southwest 
U.S.A., Micronesia, Pac. ts. N-P 


REHFISCH, FARNHAM. Acting head, Dept. 
Anth. & Soc., U. Khartoum, P.O.B. 321, 
Khartoum, Sudan Soc. anth., W. Afr., 
Sudan ethnogi F-M 


REHNBERG, Mats. Educ. chief, Nordiska 
Mus., Stockholm, Sweden. Ethnol., soc. 
hist. Folk customs, calendar hist., folk 
dance, folk music, soc. hist., peasant life, 
city life. Fur., Amer. E-S 


REICHEL-DOLMATOFF, GrRARDO. Aptdo 
acreo 11313 Bogota, Colombia. Chief Rse. 
As., Inst. Colombiano de Antr.; Prot. Soc. 
Anth., Med. Fae., U. Cartagena. Arch., 
soc. anth. Ethnogr. of tropical forest 
tribes, Latin Amer. Creole cul. Colombia. 
S. Amen S 


RFICHLEN, PAULETTE Henry. As., Mus. de 
Homme, Palais de Chaillot, Paris 16°, 
France. Phys. anth. & arch. S. America, 
Peru. ; Ss 


Reina, Rupen. As. Prof., Bennett Hall, Box 
14, U. Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 14, Pa., 
U.S.A. Cul. anth. Cul. change. Mid. & §$ 
Amer, S 


REINHARD, Kurt. Sodener Str. 24, 
Witmersdorf, Germany. Prof. fiir Musik 
ethnologie, Freie serlin; Leiter des 
Phonogramm-Archivs, Mus. fiir V6lker 
kunde, Berlin. Ethnomusicol., Classifi 
cation of music styles. Turkey, FE. & S.E. 
Asia. I-M 


REINING, ConRAD C. 3512 Runnymede PI. 
N.W., Washington 15, D.C. U.S.A. Head, 
Afr. Section, Libr. of Congress. Soc. anth, 
\pplied anth., technol. dev. The Zande, 
Sub-Saharan Afr. F 


serlin 


Vol. 2-No. 2° Ipril 1961 


REKSOHADIPRODJO, Iso. Djalan Suroto No. 3, 
Jogjakarta, Indonesia. Lect. in Agr. Econ., 
Fac. of Agr. & Forestry, Gadjah-Mada U. 
Econ. geog. & agronomy. Land utilization 
in humid tropics, Nutrition of under- 
nourished peoples. I 


REUER, EGON. Van Swietengasse 1, Vienna 9, 
Austria. As., Anth. Inst., U. Vienna. Phys. 
anth. Biol. anth., human genetics. 


ReEyY, PAULE-YVONNE. Fav. Pictet de Roche- 
mont, Geneva, Switzerland. Inst. de Phys- 
iologie, U. Genéve. Industrial psycho- 
physiol. Human probs. in industrial 
environment. Switzerland. E 


REYES, FRANcIscO, Coventry 1049, Santiago, 
Chile. Investigator, Centro de Estudios 
de la Antr., U. Chile. Soc. anth. Prob. of 
folk comm., urban groups. S 


REYNOLDS, BARRIE. Keeper, Ethnogr., 
Rhodes-Livingstone Mus., Box 124, Liv- 
ingstone, N. Rhodesia. _ Ethnol. esp. ma- 
terial cul. Bantu peoples. of Cent. Afr. 
Valley Tonga material cul. Barotse witch- 
craft. Kaonde ethnogr. esp. crafts, accul. 
of crafts. Rhodesia, Nyasaland. 


Ruopes, WILLARD. Prof. Music, Columbia 
U., N.Y. 27, N.Y., U.S.A. | Ethnomusicol. 
N. Amer., Sub-Saharan Afr. F-N 


RiAp, MOHAMED. Inst. African Studies, 33, 
St. Messaha, Dokki, Cairo, Egypt, U.A.R. 
Lect., Facul. of Arts, Ain Shams U., Cairo. 
Cul. Anth. (ethnol.), human geog. Mi- 
erations & drifts of cul. elements in Afr., 
esp. Divine Kingship, process of seitle- 
ment & accult. of nomads in the Sahara, 
with spec. ref. to Egypt’s cul. hist. N. E. 
Afr. & Savana Belts in Afr. M 

Riprero, Darcy. R. Souza Lima 245, Apt. 
901 (Copacabana), Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. 
Prof. Ethnol., U. Brazil: Pres., Brazilian 
Anth. Assoc. Brazilian ethnol., cul. anth. 
Applied anth., socio-cul. studies of Brazil- 
ian Indian, ed. Brazil. S 


Ripetro, RENE. Rua Henrique Dias 281, 
Recife, Pernambuco, Brazil. Prof. Anth., 
U. Recife. Cul. anth., ethnopsvchol. 
Pers. & cul., comm. studies, accult., Negro 
in New World. Brazil, Latin & N. Amer., 


Negro Afr. F-N-S 
RICHARDS, AuUpRFY ISABEL. Vice-Principal, 
Newnham Col., Cambridge, England 


Soc. anth. Pol. insts., ritual. Afr. 


RICHARDSON, F.L.W., JR. Concord St., W. 
Gloucester, Mass., U.S.A. Applied anth., 


comp. orgs. 


Rirsco, ‘Teresa. Casilla 3490, Santiago, 
Chile. Mem., Centro de Estud. Antr., U. 
Chile, Santiago. Phys. anth., arch. S. 


Amer. arch., human evol. S. Amer. S 
RIFSENBERG, SAUI Acting Curator of 
Ethnol., U.S. Natl. Mus., Smithsonian 


Inst., Washington, D.C., U.S.A. — Ethnol. 
Material cul. Oceania. P 


Riccs, Frep. W. Ac. Prof., Dept. Gov., In 
diana U., Bloomington, Ind., U.S.A. Pol. 
sci., comp. public adm., comp. pol., ecol. 
of public adm. in underdev. (prismatic) 
socs. E. & S. E. Asia. 1-O 


Ritey, Carroui L. Dept. of Anth., S. Ili 
nois U., Carbondale, Ill., U.S.A. As. Prof. 
Anth., & Cur., Phys. Anth., Mus., S. Hl. U. 
Ethnol., arch., ethnohist. Material cul., 
relig., econ., soc. org., theory. N. Mexico, 
e. S. Amer., southwest U.S.A., N. W. Coast 
N. Amer. N-S 


RINALDO, JOHN. As. Cur. Arch., Chicago 
Nat. Hist. Mus., Roosevelt Rd. and Lake 
Shore Drive, Chicago 5, Il., U.S.A. Arch. 
gen. arch., arch. of N. Amer., southwest 
U.S.A. (Mogollon & Anasazi culs.) food 


gathering & food producing. N. Amer., 
southwest U.S.A. 7 


RIOPELLE, ARTHUR J. Dir., Yerkes Labs. of 
Primate Biol., Inc., Orange Park, Fla., 
US.A. Psychol. Animal (primate) be- 
havior. 


Rioux, MARCEL. As. Prof. Anth., Carleton 
U., Ottawa, Canada. Soc. anth. Folk cul., 
natl. character, values. Fr. Canada N 


RIPOLL-PERELLO, EDUARDO. Roman Macaya, 
23, 3*, 2*, Barcelona, Spain. Conservador, 
Mus. Arqueol.; Prof., U. Barcelona. _ Pre- 
hist. esp. Paleol. & rock art. Eur., N. 
Afr., Near East. E-M 

RITA-FERREIRA, ANTONIO. Avy. Afonso de 
Albuquerque, 152, 1 Esq.-Lourenco 
Marques, Portuguese E. Afr. Official, Na- 
tive Affairs Dept.; Collaborator, “Inst. In- 
vestigacao Cientifica.” Soc. anth. Soc. 
org., soc. change of s. e. Bantu. S. E. Afr., 
esp. Mozambique, Union of S. Afr., Cent. 
Afr. Fed. 

RITCHIE, WILLIAM A. State Arch., N.Y. 
State Mus. & Sci. Serv., State Educ. Build- 
ing, Albany 1, N.Y., U.S.A. Arch., paleo- 
path., Prehist. culs.& chr. n.e. N. Amer. 

N 

RITTATORE, FERRANTE. Via Mallerio 6, 
Milan, Italy. Fac. di Sci., Gabinetto de 
Paletnol., U. degli Studi di Milano. Arch. 
Eur. E 
RITZENTHALER, ROBERT. Cur. of Anth., Pub- 
lic Mus., Milwaukee 3, Wisconsin, U.S.A. 


RIVERO DFE LA CALLE, MANUEL F. 68 N. 1305 
\lmendares, Marianao, Cuba. Head, De pt. 
Anth., Central U. of Cuba. Phys, anth., 


Cuban arch. Craneometrics, skull de 
formation. Caribbean. Ss 
Riviere, Grorces Henri. Conservateur, 


Mus. Nat. des Arts et Traditions popu 
laires, Palais de Chaillot, Pl. du Tro- 
cadero, Paris XVI°*, France. Dir. Gen. Con. 
Int. des Musées. Ethnogr. Popular art 
& traditions. France. E 
Roperts, BERTRAM. 13643 Ottoman St., 
Pacoima, Cal., U.S.A. Mem., Arch. Rsec. 
\cs.  Ethnol., contemp. soc. anth. Popu- 
lar level presentation of anth. through 
mus. exhibits, slide lects., television. 
Owens Valley (Cal.) Paiutes. N 


Roperts, D. F. Dept. Human Anat., U. Ox- 
ford, S. Parks Rd., Oxford, England 
Phys. anth. Human biol., applied anth 
E. & W. Afr. F 


Roperts, FRANK H. H. Jr. Dir., Bur. of 
Amer. Ethnol., Smithsonian Inst., Wash- 
ington 25, D.C., US.A. Amer. Arch. 
Early man in New World, s.w. U.S.A. N 


ROBERTS, JOHN M. Dept. Sociol. & Anth., 
Cornell U., Ithaca, N.Y., U.S.A. Prof. 
Anth. Ethnol., soc. anth. Small group 
culs., soc. anth. of communication systems 
(e.g. highways), values, cul. content, 
psycho-ling., prim. law & gov. N. Amer. 
(plains & southwest) N 


Roperts, Ropert E. T., 4830 Kenwood Ave., 
Chicago 15, Ill, U.S.A. Ac. Prof., Roose- 


velt U. Soc. anth. Race & cul. contact, 
soc. stratification. S. E. Asia (Assam, 
Burma), W. Afr. I-F 


Rosins, FREDERICK W. 4 Harewood Ave., 
Bournemouth, England. Chrmn., Arch 
Section, Bournemouth Nat. Sci. Soc., Mem. 
de l'Inst. Intn’l. de Sociol. Arch., folk- 
lore. Hist. of lighting, water supply, 
bridges; soc. hist. of hearth, ball, smith, 
mediaeval guilds, domestic life in all ages. 
Gen., esp. Eur, E 


ROBINSON, JOHN TALBor. Professional Offi- 
cer in Charge, Dept. Phys. Anth. & Verte- 
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brate Palaeon., Transvaal Mus., Box 413, 
Pretoria, S. Afr. Palaeoanth., palaeo 
primatology. Morphol., phylogeny & tax- 
onomy of australopithecines & earlier 
levels of true man, fossil primates, denti- 
tions, Pleist. vertebrate faunas. Old 
World, New World. 

ROBINSON, MAXIME. 27 r. Vaneav, Paris 
7. France. Prof. Ecole des Hautes Etudes 
Sorbonne), Paris Ethnol., soc. anth., 
ethnogr. Food customs, magical medicine, 
shadow theater, preislamic Arabia. Mid- 
dle East, incl. Ethiopia M 
Ropnick, Davin. Chrmn., Div. Soc. Sci., 
Inter-Amer. U., Puerto Rico. San German, 
Puerto Rico. Cul. anth. Contemp. culs., 
technical assistance in underdev. areas, 
industrial & technol. change, applied anth, 
FE. & W. Eur., Near East, India, Japan, 
Carib., Afr., Latin Amet 

Roprictez BerRMUprz, Jost. Aptdo. Nac. 
407, Bogota, Colombia. Prof. de Arqueolo 
gia, Inst. Colombiano de Antropologia. 
Arch., phys. anth. Colombia. S 

RODRIGUEZ RAMos, RAUL. Aptdo. 47, Te 
maxcal 504, Oaxaca, Mexico. Dir. del Cent. 
Coordinador Indigenista del Papaloapan. 
I.N.I.) Soc. anth. Native & rural areas. 
Marginal peoples S 


RouricH, Lutz. Dozent, Deutsches Inst., U. 
Mainz, Germany Ethnol., folklore 
fairy tale, legend, folk belief). Demonol 
ogy, Europe E 


Rocers, SPENCER L. 920 Martinez St., San 
Diego 6, Calif., U.S.A. Prof. Anth., San 
Diego State Col. Phys. anth. Fossil man, 
early man in the Americas. N-S 
ROMANO PACHECO, ARTURO. Eligio Ancona 
#85-8, Mexico 4, D.F., Mexico. Dir. Pre 
hist., Inst. Nac. de Antr. e Hist. Phys 
anth., Mex. prehist. Skeletal remains, gen. 
anthropometry, early man in <Amer., 
origin & evol. of man. Asia, Amer. A-S 


RoMERO OcANDO, Eppiez. Ave. La Floresta 
No. 21, Prado Maria, Caracas, Venezuela. 
Antro. As. Tecnico. Comision Indigenista 
Nac. Cul. anth. Applied anth. & ethnol. 
Venezuela. S 


RoMNeyY, A. KIMBALL. Dept. Anth., Stan- 
ford U., Stanford, Cal., U.S.A. As. Prof. 
Soc. anth. Kinship, methodol., models, cul. 
& pers. (cross-cul. approach). Mexico S 


Roney, James G., JR. 33 Harreton Rd., 
Allendale, N.J., U.S.A. Med. anth. Palaeo 
path., prim. med., cul. aspects of w. med 
& public health. U.S.A., Mid. East. M-N 


RootrH, ANNA-BirGitra, Linnegatan 12 B, 
Lund, Sweden. Docent, Inst. for Ethnol 
& Folklore, U. Lund. Ethnol., folklore, 
Creation myths of N. Amer. Indians & 
Asians, Eurasian folktale. Eurasia & Amer. 
Norway. \-E-N 


Rose, Freperick. Humboldt U., Under den 
Linden 6, Berlin W 8, Germany (D.R.) 


ROSINSKI, BOLESLAW. Tamka 4a, Warsaw, 
Poland. Prof. Anth. Phys. anth., ge- 
netics. Heredity 


Ross, Hupert B. 672-3 Beckwith St., Atlanta 
14, Ga., U.S.A. Ac. Prof. Anth., U. At 
lanta Cul. anth., sociol., ethnol. Ethno 
hist., cul. ecol. of Afr., Afr. negro sculp 
ture, Afr. values & world view, contemp 
soc. problems of Afr., esp. urbaniz. Afr. F 


Ross, WittiaM T. 403 Library Bldg., 
Michigan State U., E. Lansing, Mich., 
U.S.A. Cul. anth. Cul. change, comm 
dev., pers. & cul. Amer. Indian, S. E. Asia. 


I-N 


Rouse, IRvING. Prof. Anth., Dept. of Anth., 
Yale U., New Haven, Conn., U.S.A. 
Archaeol., ethnohist. Hist. reconstruction, 
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cul, theory, ecol. in arch., arch. sequences, 
New & Old World comparisons. Carib., e. 
U.S.A., W. Afr. F-N-S 


Rowe, CHANDLER W. Prof. Anth., Dept. 
Anth., Lawrence Col., Appleton, Wis., 


U.S.A. Arch., ethnol. Amer. Indians, 
arch. method. N. Amer., Polynesia, 
Melanesia. N-P 


Roy BURMAN, BIKRAM KesHArt. 8, Lyons 
Range, 2nd Floor, Calcutta 1, India. As. 
Dir., Cul. Rsc, Inst., Tribal Welfare Dept., 
West Bengal. Soc. anth. Applied anth. 
in adm. of tribal people. w. Bengal, e. 
India. I 
ROZAIRE, CHARLFS FE. As. Cur. S. W. Mus., 
sox 128, Highland Park, Los Angeles 42, 
Calif., U.S.A. Arch. Finger weaving, 
basketry. S. Calif. N 


RUBEN, WALTER. N. 23, Strasse 900, Berlin 
Griinau, Germany (D.R.). Dir., Inst. 
fiir Indienkunde, Humboldt-U., Berlin. 
Folklore & cul. anth. of India. I 


RUBIN DE LA BoRBOLLA, DANIEL F. Ave. 
Juarez No. 44, México 1, D.F., México. 
Dir., Mus. Nac. de Artes e Industrias Pop- 
ulares Mex. arch (preclassic or 
archaic), museol., arts & crafts. Mexico. § 


RUDNER, JALMAR. “Sakubona,” Dreversdal 
Rd., Bergvliet, Cape Town, South Africa. 
Honorary Cur. Arch., §8. Afr. Mus. Arch. 
& ethnol. of S. Afr. Later Stone Age, pre- 
hist. art, Strandloper culs., Bushmen, 
Hottentots, Bergdama. F 


RupOLPH, WOLFGANG. Uferstr. 13, Berlin N 
20, Germany. As., Inst. fiir Ethnol., Freie 
U. Berlin. Ethnol. (cul. anth.). Theory. 
Near East, FE. Anatolia. M 


Rupy, JACK R. Box 34, Mesa Verde Natl. 
Park, Colo., U.S.A. Arch., Natl. Park Serv. 
Arch. Southwest U.S.A. N 


RUEL, MALCOLM. As., Dept. Soc. Anth., 
Edinburgh U., 3 Buccleuch PI., Edinburgh 
8, Scotland Soc. anth. Traditional Afr. 
pol. systems, ritual & belief. E. & W. Afr. 


F 


Rory, Yin-ru. Prof., Dept. Arch. & Anth., 
Natl. Taiwan U., Head, Anth. Sect., Inst. 
Hist. & Philol., Academica Sinica, Nan 


kang laipei, Taiwan (Republic of 
China). Cul. anth. Cul. change, soc 
struct., the Miao. Asia, esp. S. China. A 


RUHE, Ropert V. Rsc. Geologist, Soil Sur- 
vey Investigations, Soil Conservation Serv., 
117 Agronomy Bldg., lowa State U., Ames, 
lowa, U.S.A. Geomorphol., glacial geol., 
Pleist. geol., pedology, paleo-pedology. 
Evol. of humid & arid region landscapes & 
soils, Pleist. stratig., loess sedimentation. 
Mid-continent & arid s. w., N. Amer.; Afr., 
Bermuda, Carib. ts. F-N-S 


RUNEBERG, SVEN ARNE. Heikelsv. 3, Gran- 
kulla, Finland. Docent, Soc. Anth., U. Hel- 
sinki. Soc. anth., hist. relig., ethnoling. 
Witchcraft & related phenomena in prim. 
and archaic relig., lang. struct. esp. Fin- 
nish, bilingual groups. Eur. E 


Ruprr, ReyNotp J. 2021 Ventura Drive, 


Fempe, Ariz., U.S.A. Arch. N. Amer. 
arch. & ethnol. N. Amer., southwest and 
midwest U.S.A., Oceania. N-P 


Rusi€é, BranistAv. Ac. Prof. Prirodno- 
matematitki Fakultet, Skoplje, Yugoslavia. 
Ethnol. of Balkan peninsula, E 


Ruz, ALBERTO. % Inst. Nac. de Antr. e Hist., 
Corbéda 45, México 7, D.F., México. 
Arqueol. Inst. Nac. Antr. e Hist. Arch. 
Mava zone. S 


RypH, HANNA. Johannesgatan 20, Stock- 
holm C, Sweden. Arch. Nordic prehist. 
X& arch. E 


S 


SAAKE, WILHEM. Caixa Postal 12605, Santo 
Amaro, Sao Paulo, Brazil. Prof. of Etnol., 
U. Catolica, Sao Paulo, Brazil. Etnogr. 
América. S 

SAATY, HASSAN FL. 12, Road 152, Maadi, 
Egypt, U.A.R. Ac. Prof. Sociol., Fac. of 
Arts, Ein Sharna U., Cairo. Sociol. Juve- 
nile delinquency & crime, industrializ., 
urban dev., soc. rsc., formal & informal 
law. M 


Sapy, Racuet Reeser. 40 Euclid Ave., 
Hastings-on-Hudson, N.Y., U.S.A. Soc. & 
applied anth. 


SAHLINS, MARSHALL. As. Prof. Anth., 221 
Angell Hall, U. Michigan, Ann Arbor, 
Mich., U.S.A. Ethnol., prim. econ., prim 
pol. org., soc. stratification, relats. between 
ecol. & soc. system. Oceania, Polynesia. P 


Saip, ALPHONSF. Chrmn., Soc. Sci. Div., 
Amer. U. at Cairo, Cairo, Egypt, U.A.R. 
Sociol. Urban sociol., demography, in 
dustrial sociol., theory, method. Mid. East. 

M 


pF. SAINT MATHURIN, SUZANNE. 24 r. Barbet 
de Jouy, Paris VIT*, France. Prehist. arch. 
Prehist. art, Quaternary geol. Eur. E 


Sarro, Hirosit. Escola Sociol. & Polit., 1 
Gen. Jardim 522, Sao Paolo, Brazil. Cul. 
anth. Accult. process of immigrants, esp 
Japanese in S. Amer., Soc, change, comm 
struct. Rural Japan. O 


SAKURA, Hajime. 11, Chofu-Unoki-cho, 
Ohta-ku, Tokyo, Japan. As., Dept. Anat., 
Chiba U., Sch. of Med. Phys. anth. 
Footh morphol. & osteology in human 
phylogenesis. Morphol. of nail. Japan & 
its surroundings. O 


SaLispury, RIcHarD F. Dept. Anth., U. Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley, Cal., U.S.A. As. Prof. 
Soc. anth. Prim. econ., econ. change, soc 
struct., hist. of theory. Oceania, esp. Me- 
lanesia. P 


SALLER, Kart. Richard Wagnerstr. 10/T, 
Munich, Germany. Dir., Anth. Inst, Phys. 
anth 


Sacz, BEATE R. Ac. Prof. Anth. & Sociol., U. 
Puerto Rico, Rio Piedras, Puerto Rico. 
Soc. & cul. anth., soc. & cul. change, cul. 
hist. Ethnogr., cul. change & contact, cul. 
hist., industrializ., cul. symbolism, econ, & 
pol. sociol. Latin Amer., esp. S. Amer. 
(Andes), Carib. (British & Spanish), Mid. 
East. M-S 


SALZANO, FRANCISCO MAuRO. Rscr. Inst. de 
Ciencias Naturais, Ave. Paulo Gama, 
Porto Alegre, Rio Grande do Sul, Brazil. 
Instr., Sch. of Philos. Phys. anth. Blood 
groups, abnormal hemoglobins. Genetics. 
S. Amer. 


SAMAYOA CHINCHILLA, CARLOs, Mus. Arque- 
ologico, Edificio no. 5, La Aurora, Zona 13, 
Guatemala. Dir. Inst. de Antr. e Historia. 
Anth., arch., hist. S 


SANCHEZ-ARBORNOZ, NICOLAS. General En 
rique Martinez 962, Buenos Aires, Argen- 
tina. Prof., U. of “Litoral,” Rosario. 
Arch. of Patagonia. Prehist., arch. S. 
Amer. esp. Argentina, Eur. S-E 


SAMSON, Orro WILLIAM. Cur., Horniman 
Mus., Forest Hill, London S. E. 23, Eng- 
land. Ethnol. of Far East (China, Japan, 
Tibet, India). Ethnogr. mus. work. Far 
Kast, China, Japan, Tibet, India. 1-O 


SANDERS, IRWIN T. Dept. Soc. & Anth., 
Boston U., Boston, Mass., U.S.A. Soc. 
anth., applied anth. The comm., peasant 
life. k. Eur., Balkans, Mid. East. E-M 
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SANDKLEF, ALBERT. Dir., Varbergs Mus., 
Varberg, Sweden. Folklore, farmers’ 
houses, seafaring cul. W. Sweden with 
comp. studies in Denmark & Ireland. E 


SANDOVAL S., Luts. Calle Ejército 233, San- 
tiago, Chile. Dir., Centre de Estudios Ant. 
Phys. anth. Blood groups. S$. Amer. esp. 
Chile S 


SANGHVI, I.ABSHANKER DALICHAND. Chief, 
Human Variation Unit, Indian Cancer 
Rsc. Cent., Parel, Bombay 12, India 
Distribution of genetic factors in pop. of 
india. Human genetics, epidemiol. India. 


SANGMEISTER, EDWARD. Karlstrasse 59, Frei- 
burg Brsg., Germany. Prof., Inst. ftir U1 
und Frithgeschichte, U. Freiburg Pre 
hist. arch. Neol. & early Bronze Age 
(Danubian & Beaker culs.). S. Germany, 
France, Spain, Portugal. 


SANGVICHIEN, Soop. Prof. & Head, Dept. of 
Anatomy, Fac. of Med. & Siriraj Hosp., U. 
of Med. Sciences, Bangkok, Thailand. 
\nat I 


SANKALIA, HASMUKH. Dir. & Prof., Deccan 
Col. Postgrad. & Rsc. Inst., Yeravada, 
Poona 6, India Arch., prehist., proto 
hist. India, W. Asia, Afr., W. Eur., S. E. 
Asia, China E-I-M 


SANo, HAJIME As., Anat. Inst., Fac. of 
Med., Kyushu U., Fukuoka, Japan. Gen. 
anth. esp. phys. anth. Orig. of Jap. race 
& cul., changes of body form. Japan, 
circumpac. area O-P 


pos SANTOS-JUNIOR, JOAQUIM. Prof. Anth., 
Inst. Anth., U. Porto, Portugal. Head, 
Anth. & Ethnol. Mission, Mozambique 
Gen. anth. Arch., rock shelter paintings 
of Mozambique. F 


SAN-VALERO APARISI, JULIAN. Prof., Fac. de 
Filosofia v Letras, [ Valencia, Spain. 
Arch., cul. anth. Neol., Hispanic lron Age. 
Methodol. problems. Valencia, Spain. I 


SARMA, JyOTIRMOYEF. Reader in Sociol., 
Utkal U., Cuttack, Orissa, India. Sociol 
Family, caste in urban areas. E. India, W 
sengal I 


Sasakt, Tom T. As. Prof., Dept. Sociol., U. 
New Mexico, Albuquerque, N.M., U.S.A 
\pplied anth. S. W. U.S.A. N 

SASSOON, HAMO Deputy Dir. Dept. 
Antiq., The Mus., Jos, Nigeria. Arch., 
rock paintings. N. Nigeria. F 

SATTERTHWAILTE, LINTON. Cur., Amer. Sec- 
tion, U. Mus., 33rd and Spruce Sts., Phila 
delphia, Pa., U.S.A. | Arch. Maya inscrip- 
tions & chr. Maya area of Mesoamer. S 

SauTER, Mare-R. 6. blvd. Helvétique, 
Geneva, Switzerland. Prof. Anth. & Hu- 
man Paleon., U. Geneva. Phys. anth., 
human paleon., prehist. (Stone Age). Phys. 


anth. (historical times), human paleon. 
esp. upper paleol.) sero-anth., prehist. 
arch. esp. neol. E 


SAVARD, Georce. P.O.B. 1000, Addis Ababa, 
Ethiopia. Inst. (Geog. & Anth.), U. Col. 
Soc. anth. Soc. struct. & org. of Danakils 
& Kambata, Afar Desert, Ethiopian 
plateau. 

SAVE-SODERBERGH, TorGny. N. Rudbecksga 
tan 8, Uppsala, Sweden. Prof., Victoria- 
mus., U. Uppsala. Ancient hist., arch., 
hist. of relig. Egyptology. Egypt, Near 
ast. X 
SAYLES, Epwin B. Cur., Arizona State Mus., 
Tucson, Ariz., U.S.A. Ancient) man. 
Cochise Cul., Texas. Indigenous crafts 
Texas. s. w. U.S.A., Mexico N-S 


SAYRES, WILLIAM. 46 Chapel St., Albany, 
N.Y., U.S.A. Ac. in Educ. Rsc., Div. Rsc., 


Vol. 2-No. 2> Ipril 1%l 


State Educ. Dept. Cul. anth. Cul. & 
pers., “educ. anth.” S. Amer., contemp. 
U.S.A. N-S 


SCANDURA, ANTONIO. Via Messina 25, Rome, 
Italy. Inst. Intn’l. de Sociol. Ethnol., soc. 
anth., folklore. N. Afr., Italy. E-M 


ScHADE, Heinricu. Dr. of Med., Prof. in U. 

Munster, Munster/Westf., Munzstrasse 1, 
Germany (F.R.). Phys, anth., human 
genetics, hereditary path. 


SCHADEN, Econ. C.P. 5459, Sao Paulo, Brazil. 
Prof., U. Sao Paulo. Cul. anth. Accult., 
mythol. of Brazil Indians. Brazil. Ss 


SCHAFDEL, RICHARD. SCIPS, Ave. Republica 
de Chile 594, Lima, Peru. Anth., Int. Co 
operation Adm., S. Peru Regional Dev. 
Plan. Arch., soc. anth. Class struct., demog- 
raphy, pol. struct., settlement patterns, 
architec., urbaniz. Latin Amer. 


SCHAFFER, ULRICH. Dozent, Anth. Inst., U 
Kiel, Germany. Phys. anth. Paleoanth. 
SCHAEFFER, CLAaupe EF. Cur., Mus. of the 
Plains Indian, Browning, Mont., U.S.A. 
Ethnol. N. W. Plains, FE. Plateau, Indian 
tribes of Oregon, gen. ethnol., mus. field. 

N 


SCHAFFFER, CLAUDE F. A. Le Castel Blanc, 
St. Germain En Lave, France. Prof. W. 
Asiatic Arch., Col. de France, Paris. 
\rch. Eur. & Near East, esp. Syria, Pales 
tine, Cyprus, Anatolia. E-M 


SCHAFFFENER, ANDRE. 35 1. Fontaine-a- 
Mulard, Paris 13°, France. Maitre de 
recherches, Cent. Natl. de la Recherche 
Sci Ethnomusicol 


SCHEBFSTA, PAUL. Prof. Ethnol. & Ling., St. 
Gabriel, Médling, Austria. Ethnol., hist. 
of relig., ling. Pygmies & Negritos, Afr. 
cthnogr., ling. of E. Belgian Congo. Afr., 
S. E. Asia. I-F 
SCHELSKY, HetMutT. Seminar fiir Sozial- 
wissenschaft, Feldbrunnenstr. 71, Ham- 
burg 13, Germany. Prof. of Sociol., U. 
Hamburg Cul. anth., sociol. theory, be- 
havior study. Germany. E 


SCHERER, JOHAN H. Peltlaan 173, Utrecht, 
Netherlands. Soc. & cul. anth. Soc. org. 


E. Afr. F 


SCHFUFLER, VLADIMIR, Ustav pro etnografii 
a folkloristiku CSAV, Lazarska &, Prague 
2, Crvechoslovakia. 


SCHLENTHER, Ursuta. Dozent f. Volker 
kiinde, Humboldt U., Berlin No. 18, Ger- 
many Arch. Mid. & S. Amer. Ss 


SCHLERATH, BeRNERIED. Frankfurt’ Main, 
Hansa Allu 34, Germany (F.R.). Dr. of 
Philol.,  Privat-Dozent U. Frankfurt 
Comp. philol.: Vedic Sanscrit, Awesta; 
Vedic relig. I 


tingen, Germany. Dozent fiir Vélker 
kunde, U. Gdéttingen. Ethnol. Hist., 
methods & theories of ethnol., gen. ethno 
sociol. Pac. area esp. New Guinea, Mela 
nesia. P 


SCHLESIER, ERHARD. Danziger Str. 32, Gét- 


SCHLOFPTER, Marytuz. Nunez de Balboa 37 
5°—I, Madrid, Spain. Cul. anth., rural 
sociol. Cul. & soc. anth., comm. org., rural 
welfare. S. Amer., Spain. S-E 
ScuMIp, ELIsapetu. Freiburg i. Br., Deichel 
weiherweg 17, Germany (F.R.). Prof., U. 
Freiburg i. Br. und Basel. Prehist. of 
the Quartiir, excavations & analysis of 
caves. Switzerland, Germany. E 


ScuMitz, Cart A. Privat-Dozent, U. Koln, 
Seminar fiir Vélkerkunde, Ké6ln, Germany. 
Ethnol. Material cul., soc. struct., relig., 
methodol. problems of hist. reconstruc 
tion. S. E. Asia, Indonesia, Pac. 1-P 


SCHNEIDER, Davip M. Dept. Anth., U. Chi- 
cago, Chicago 37, Ill, U.S.A. Soc. & cul. 
anth. Kinship, soc. org., law, cul. & pers., 
dreams. Micronesia, Apache tribe, south 
west U.S.A. N-P 


SCHNEIDER, GILBERT. P.O. Bamenda, S. 
Cameroons, W. Afr. Missnry., Cam- 
eroons Baptist Mission. Ling., cul. anth., 
Ling. & ethnol. Cameroons highlands. F 


SCHNEIDER, HAROLD. As. Prof., Lawrence 
Col., Appleton, Wis., U.S.A. Cul. & soc. 
anth. Afr. (esp. E. & cattle people), Afro- 
Amer. art, Amer. soc., soc. theory. F-N 


SCHNEIDERWIND, GISELA. Berlin N 4, Oran- 
ienburger Strabe 27, Germany (D.R.). 
Wiss. Oberassist. at Inst. fur Deutsche 
Volkskunde, Deutschen Akademie d. 
Wiss., Berlin. Folklore. Soc. anth. Eur., 
esp. W. Eur. E 


ScHoEecK, HeLMur. Dept. Sociol. & Anth., 
Emory U., Atlanta 22, Ga., U.S.A. Ac. Prof. 
Cul. anth., anth. econ., econ. growth, inno- 
vation, cul. change, pers., comp. anth. of 
mass socs. U.S.A., Germany, Austria, Switz- 
erland. E-N 


SCHOENF, WOLFGANG. Radtkestr., Berlin 
7ehlendort Germany. Fellowship — of 
“Deutsche Forschungsgemeinschaft.” The 
oretical anth. & sociol. Cul. & pers., cul. 
theory, med. sociol. 


SCHON, Micurn A. Inst. Venezolano de In 
vestigaciones Cientificas, Caracas, Vene- 
zuela. Phys. anth., Primatol. 


SCHORGER, WILLIAM D. Dept. Anth., U. 
Mich., Ann Arbor, Mich., U.S.A. Ac. Prof. 
Cul., soc. anth. Islamic cul. Ethnogr. of 
N. Afr. & Mid. East, folk socs. Mid. East, 
N. Afr. M 


ScHorT, RUpicer. Nachtigallenweg 56, 
Bonn, Germany. Rsc. as. Cul. & soc. 
anth. (ethnol.). Econ. & legal anth., cul. 
hist., accult., applied anth. Afr. F 


SCHOUTE-VANNECK, CORNELIS A. Sr. Lect., 
Dept. of Physics, U. of Natal, King 
George V Ave., Durban, Union of S. Afi 
Arch. Arch of Natal Coast. Primitive pot 
tery of Natal, rock paintings. 


SCHREIDER, EuGENE. Ac. Dir., Lab. d’Anth. 
Phys., 1 r. René Panhard, Paris 13°, 
France. Prof. of Biometrics, Paris U. 
Phys. anth. (biometrics), Evol., based on 
zoo. & anth. data, mostly physiol., comp. 
biometry of man & vertebrates. 


SCHRODER Dominick. Nanzan U., 6 
Gokenya-cho, Showa-ku, Nagoya, Japan. 
Ethnol. Relig., myths, folklore. Asia, W. 
China, Kukunor. oO 


ScHUETZ, MArpDITH K. Cur. of Anth. Witte 
Mus., Brackenridge Park, San Antonio 9, 
Pex., U.S.A. Arch. Archaic arch. Archaic 
arch. of Tex. & its relationships to archaic 
horizons in N. Amer. & Mexico, early tex- 
tile techniques, techniques of lithic in- 


dustries in Tex. N 
SCHULTZ, ADOLPH. Sempersteig 3, Ziirich, 
Switzerland. Dir., Anth. Inst.d.U. Phys. 
anth., primatology, human growth, evol. 


SCHULZ-WEIDNER, WuL-LLy. Gleimsti ye 
Frankfurt Main, Germany (F.R.). Private 
rsc. Phys. & cul. anth., prehist. Mythol., 
relig., accul., soc. & polit. change in con- 
temp. Afr. Afr., Arctic. F-N 


ScuusrerR, Cart. R.F.D. Box 416, Wood- 
stock, N.Y., U.S.A. Ethnographic & 
archaeol. art. Design-traditions of all 
“primitive” & prehistoric peoples (as data 
for reconstruction of cultural history) 
world-wide. 


SCHUSTER, MEINHARD. Sci. As., Frobenius 
Inst., Liebigstr. 41, Frankfurt/Main, Get 
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many. Cul. anth., --(ethnol.). Native 
religs., hist. of culs., morphol. & functional 
context, material cul., museol. Amer. N-S 


SCHWAB, WILLIAM B. Dept. Sociol. & Anth., 
Temple U., Philadelphia, Pa., U.S.A. As. 
Prof. Cul. anth. Cul. change, urbanism, 
methodol., applied anth., soc. systems, 
colon. adm., pol. dev, Afr., Asia, Eur. E-F 





SCHWABEDISSEN, HERMANN. Dir., Inst. fiir 
Ur- und Friihgeschichte, U. KélIn, Wever- 
tal 125, Kéln, Germany. Arch. E 

SCHWARTZ, DoucGLas. Dir., Mus. Anth., U. 
Kentucky, Lexington, Ky., U.S.A. Arch., 
cul. change. Relats. between ethnol. & 
arch., Upland Yuman ethnol., arch. south 
west and southeast U.S.A. N 


SCHWARTZ, THEODORE. Poste Restante, Cuer- 
navaca, Morelos, Mexico. Rsc. Gen. 


SCHWIDETZKY, ILsE. Prof., Mainz, U., Ger- 
many. Human biol. Races, soc. (phys.) 
anth., demography. Eur., Germany, Po 
land. E 


ScoTcH, NORMAN. Soc. Sci. Prog., 55 Shat- 
tuck St., Boston 15, Mass., U.S.A. Harvard 
Sch. of Public Health Cul. anth. Med. 
anth., cul. & pers. S. Afr. F 


Scott, DONALD. 11 Fresh Pond Lane, Cam 
bridge 38, Mass., U.S.A. Prof. Emeritus, 
Harvard U. Arch. Petrographs. South 
west U.S.A. 7 


Scott, JOHN PAUL. Box 847, Hamilton Sta 
tion, Bar Harbor, Me., U.S.A. Sr. Staff Sci., 
R.B. Jackson Memorial Lab. Animal be- 


havior, SOC iobiol. 


Scott, Wituiaxt HENRY Principal, St 
Mary’s Sch., Sagada, Mt. Prov., Philip 
pines. Gen. Mat. & soc. cul. N. Luzon, Phil 
ippines. I 


Scotti, Pretro. Via Balbi 5, Genoa, Italy. 
Prof. Ethnol., U. Genoa Ethnol., cul 
anth., folklore. Eur., §S. Amer., Afr., 
Oceania. E-F-P-S 
SEARS, WILLIAM. Ac. Cur. Soc. Scis., Florida 
State Mus., Gainesville, Fla., U.S.A 
Arch. Interpretation. N. Amer., esp. I N 


SEBFOK, THOMAS A. Chrmn. Rsc. Cent. in 
Anth., Folklore, & Ling., Indiana l 


Bloomington, Ind., U.S.A. Ling. gen 
ling., Uralic ling., ethnol. & folklore. E 
Eur., U.S.S.R. A-E 


SEKI, KeEico. 569, 4-chome Omivyamae 
Suginami-ku, Tokvo, Japan. Prof., Tokyo 
Gakugei [ Ethnol., Japanese folklore 
Comp. study of folk tale, comm. study. 
Japan oO 


SEKINO, TAKESHI. As. Prof., Inst. for Orien 
tal Cul., U. Tokyo, 56 Otsuka-machi, 
3unkyo-ku, Tokyo, Japan. Arch., an- 
cient hist. Farming techniques, metallic 
cul., currency, weights & measures, hist. of 
fine arts, soc. struct., state org. E. Asia esp 
China. oO 


SFLLI, RatMoNnpDO. Prof. Geol., [Istituto di 
Geologia, Via Zamboni 63, Bologna, Italy 
Marine Quaternary geol. Italy. E 


SELLNOW, IRMGARD. Ewaldstr. 51, Altglien- 
icke, Berlin-Griinau 11, Germany (D.R.). 
Ac., Inst. ftir Orientforschung, Berlin. 
Ethnogr., soc. anth. Soc.-econ. struct. W 
Afr., esp. Nigeria. F 


SELLNOW, SFEBERGER. Ewaldstr. 51, Alt- 
glienicke, Berlin-Griinau, Deutsche Dem- 
ocratik Republik. Chief As Deutsche 
Akad. der Wissenschaften. Soc. anth 
Afr. esp. W. Afr. (Nigeria), Hausa. F 


SEN, DHARANT. 35, Ballvgunge Circular Rd., 
Calcutta 19, India. Lect., Calcutta U. 
Prehist. arch. Paleol., Neol. | India 


}R6 


(Assam, Bengal, Bihar, Orissa), Cent. India 
Narmada Valley), N. India (Punjab). I 


SENSENIG, Cart E. Prof. & Chrmn., Dept. 
Anat., U. Alabama, Med. Center, Birming- 
ham 3, Ala., U.S.A. Phys. anth., primate 
spine, hist. & embryo, bone & joint. 


SERRA, J. A. Prof. & Dir., Section of Zoo. 
& Anth., Fac. of Sci., U. Lisbon, Lisbon, 
Portugal. Phys. anth., genetics, serology. 
Characterization, through phys. proper- 
ties, of human pops., human paleon. Eur., 
esp. Portugal. : 

SERRA-RAFOLS, JosEPH C. 31, r. Puerto Prin 
cipe, Barcelona, Spain. Mem., _ Inst. 
d’Estudis Catalans; Dir., arch. excavation, 
Barcelona; former Prof., U. Barcelona. 
Arch. Post-Neol. Iberian peninsula, Medit. 
area. E 

SerGI, Sercio. N. 11, Piazza Crati, Rome, 
Italy. Dir., “Rivista di Antropologia.” 
Phys. anth., paleoanth. 


SERVICE, ELMAN R. Dept. Anth., 221 Angell 


Hall, U. Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich., 

U.S.A. Ac. Prof. Ethnol. Soc.-econ. org. 

Cul. theory. Latin Amer. S 
SESTIERI, PELLEGRINO CLAUpIO. Supt. of 
Antiq., Salerno, Italy. Arch. Classical 

& Sinchalese Arch. Greater Greece, Ceylon. 

E-I 


SETTEPASSI, FRANCESCO. Via G,. Caccini 1 
(Angolo Via Po), Rome, Italy. Malacolo 
Ist., Ist. Italiano Paleon. Umana. Paleol. 
arch. Medit. area. E 


SETZLER, FRANK M. Head Cur., Anth., 
Smithsonian Inst., Wash., D.C., U.S.A. 
Arch. Material cul., mus. adm. Tex., Miss 
Vallev, Aust. N-P 


SHAFFFER, JAMES B. 205 Barbour, Nor- 
man, Okla., U.S.A. Dir., Okla. Arch. Sal 
vage Proj., U. Okla. Arch. Salvage Arch., 
esp. highway arch. Caddoan ethnol.; utili 
zation of prehist. data for study of mate- 
rial cul. in modern socs. U.S.A.; s. plains, 
s. Ww. Caddoan area. 


SHAPIRO, Harry L. Chrmn., Dept. Anth., 

Amer. Mus. Nat. Hist., Cent. Park W. at 
79th St., N.Y. 24, N.Y., U.S.A Phys. 
anth, 

SHARMA, ABHIMANYU. Lect. in Anth., Dept. 
Anth., U. of Delhi, Delhi, India. Phys. 
anth. Dermatoglyphics, relative asymetry, 
correlations, probs. in Indian  ethnol., 
anthropomentric & anthroposcopic meth- 
ods, morphol. differences among the peo- 
ple of N. India. Burma, N. India, W. Asia, 
Indian sub-continent. I 


SHARMA, K. N. 54/27 Nayaganj, Kanpur, 
India. Head, Dept. Sociol., D.A.V. Col., 
Kanpur. Cul. anth. Rural studies, cul 
change, caste system, family & marriage, 


India. I 


SHARP, ANDREW. Cul. Advisory Officer, Dept 
Internal Affairs, P.O.B. 8007, Wellington, 
New Zealand. Prehist. & early hist. of 
Occania, esp. Polynesia. P 


SHARP, LAURISTON. Prof. Anth., Cornell U., 
206 Morrill Hall, Ithaca, N.Y., U.S.A. 
Cul. anth. (ethnol., applied anth.). Soc 
org., idea systems, peasant culs. S. E. Asia, 
Aust., Oceania. I-P 


SHAW, ELLA MARGARET. Ethnol., S. Aft 
Mus., Cape Town, S. Afr. Material cul 
Crafts. S. Afr., esp. e. Cape Prov. F 

SHAWN, Epwin M. Box 877, Eustis, Fla., 
U.S.A. (winter); Box 87, Lee, Mass., U.S.A. 
summer). Founder & Dir., Jacob’s Pillow 
Dance Festival, Inc. Dance ethnol 


SHEDDICK, VERNON G. J. Dept. Anth., 11 
Svdenham Terrace, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 2 
England. Lect., King’s Col., U. 


“» 


Durhain. 


Soc. anth. Soc. theory, dev. & principles, 
analytical methodol., land tenure. Afr. F 


SHEPARD, ANNA Q. 751 11th St., Boulder, 
Colo., U.S.A. Ac. in Arch., Carnegie Inst. 
of Washington. Arch. Ceramic technol. 
analysis, phys. methods of analysis in 
arch., contemp. pottery making, econ. of 
ceramic industry. Mesoamer., S. W. U.S.A. 

N-S 


SHEPARDSON, MAry. Box 25 Star Rte. Red 
wood City, Cal. Rsc. Fellow N.S.F., U. 
California, Berkeley. Soc. anth. Comp 
pol., cul. change, soc. org., Navajo. Sw. 
& N. Amer. Indians. N 

SHIBATA, Munoru. 712) Shinmachi 2-jo 

agaru, Nakakyo-ku, Kyoto, Japan. Prof., 
Kyoto U. Sch. of Liberal Arts & Scis. Cul 
anth., Japanese folklore. Folk belief & 

customs. Japan & its surroundings. oO 


Suicgro Ozawa. 29-401 Higashifushimi 
Kodan, Kitatama-gun, ‘Tokyo-to, Japan 
As. Prof., Tokyo U. of Foreign Studies. 
\ltaic ling. & Altaic anth., esp. Mongolian 
ling. Middle Mongolian lang. A 


Suimtizu, Junzo. 6038, 2-Chrome, Akazut 
sumi-machi, Setagava-ku, Tokyo, Japan 
As Prof., Keio U. Arch. EF. Asia. O 


SHIPLEY, WILLIAM F. 6128 Hillegass, Oak- 
land 18, Calif., U.S.A. As. Prof., Dept. 
Ling. U. California, Berkeley. Ling 
Genetic relationships of Penutian langs., 
hist. & descriptive work in Amer. Indian 
ling. Calif. & N. Amer. langs. N 


SHIRATORI, Yosuiro. 6-1575 Kamimeguro, 
Meguro-ku, Tokyo, Japan. Prof. hist., 
Sophia U., Tokyo, Cul. anth. S. E. Asia 
S. & S. W. China. 1-O 


SHook, Fpwin M. Oak Hill Rd., Harvard, 
Mass., U.S.A. Dir., Tikal Proj., U. Mus., 
U. Pa. Arch. Architec., ceramics. Meso 
amer., Mayan area. S 

SHUKRY EL HAMAMsy, LAILA. 20 Hassan 
Sabri St., Zamalek, Cairo, Egypt, U-.A.R. 
Dir., Soc. Rsc. Cent., Amer. U. at Cairo 
Cul. anth. Soc. org., rural-urban relat., 
urbaniz. Egypt, Mid. East. M 


SHUNPEL, Uryama. 8 Tarumiyama, Uzu 
masa, Ukyo-ku, Kyoto, Japan. As. Prof. 
Kyoto U. Theoretical anth. Comp. study 
of bourgeois revolutions in Eur. & Japan, 
found. of the scis. of man 


Sipata, Takest. 2-3 Nihonenoki  Siba, 
Tokyo, Japan. Natl. Lang. Rsc. Inst. 
Japanese ling., esp. dialectology. Ling. 
geog. S. Amer., Turkey, Aft F-M-O-S 


Siptey, Witwis E. As. Prof. Anth., U. Utah, 
Salt Lake City, Utah, U.S.A. Cul. & soc. 
anth. Soc, struct., peasant soc. S. E. Asia, 
Philippines. I 


VON SICARD, HARALD. Fredsg. 4B, Uppsala, 
Sweden. Church of Sweden Mission. 
Ethnol., arch., ling., folklore. Bantu hist. 
ot S. Rhodesia before Tebele invasion, 
pre-Venda tribes on the Limpopo. E. & S. 
\fr. 


SIEBER, FRieEpDRICH. Inst. fiir deutsche Volks 
kunde, Augustusstr. 1, Dresden Al, Ger- 
many (D.R.). 


Sieper, S. A. 317 W. Barry Ave., Chicago 
14, Ill., U.S.A. Ac. Prof., Loyola U., Chi- 
cago. Cul. & soc. anth. Algonkian In- 
dians, accult., pers. & cul., anth. theory, 
interracial relats., modern comm. Canada, 
U.S., Asia, Aust. N-P 


SIFGEL, BERNARD. Dept. Anth., Stanford U., 
Stanford, Cal., U.S.A. Prof. Soc. anth., 
ethnol. Soc.-cul. change & stability, peas- 
ant-intermediate socs., soc. structs. Brazil, 
southwest U.S.A., Eur., Near last. 

E-M-N-S 
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SIEGEL, Morris. 2 Grove St., N.Y. 14, N.Y., 
U.S.A. Soc. anth. Theory, race relats., 
relig. Afr., Latin Amer. F-S 

SIERKSMA, FOKKE. Mariénpoelstr. 2, Leiden, 
Netherlands. Lect., State U. of Leiden, 
Prim. art, prim. relig., ethnol. N. Amer., 
Arctic. N 


SuGER, HALFDAN. Cur., Ethnogr. Dept., 
Natl. Mus., Copenhagen, Denmark. Cul. 
anth. (ethnogr., ethnol.). India, the Hima- 
layas, Cent. Asia. A-I 


SILVERBERG, JAMES. 3000 N. Md. Ave., Mil- 
waukee 11, Wis., U.S.A. Instr. in Anth., U. 


Wisconsin, Milwaukee. Soc. anth., 
ethnol. Caste, soc. stratification, soc. org., 
soc.-cul, change. India, Latin Amer. LS 


SILVERMAN, FReDERIC N. Children’s Hosp., 
Cincinnati 29, Ohio. Ac. Prof. Pediatrics 
& Radiology, U. Cincinnati Col. of Med. 
Phys. anth. in relat. to pediatrics & radio 
logic technics. Human growth & dev., ra- 
diologic diagnosis. 


SIMMONS, DONALD. 6 Cassillis Rd., W. Hart 
ford, Conn., U.S.A. Instr., Hartford 
Branch., U. Connecticut. Ethnogr., W. 
Afr. ethnol., folklore W. Afr. 


SIMMONS, Ozzie G. 8 Wildwood Rd., Lex- 
ington 73, Mass., U.S.A. Lect. Soc. Anth., 
Harvard U. Cul. anth., sociol. Soc. 
struct., alcohol, accult., public health, 
mental illness. Southwest U.S.A., Mexico, 
Peru, Chile, New England. N-S 


SIMPSON, GEORGE EATON. 319 Reamer PI, 
Oberlin, Ohio, U.S.A. Head, Dept. Sociol. 
& Anth., Oberlin Col. Cul. anth. Relig. 
& magic. Accult. in Carib. esp. Haiti & 
Jamaica. S 

SIMPSON, RutuH. 840 Fairfield Circle, Pasa- 
dena, Calif., U.S.A. As. Cur., Southwest 
Mus., Los Angeles. Arch., esp. Pleist. & 
early post-Pleist. Early lithic industries, 
geol.-arch. associations, typology of lithic 
material, petroglyphs, comp. studies. Pri 
marily Great Basin, also Amer. deserts. 

N 


SINGER, MILTON. Dept. Anth., U. Chicago, 
Chicago 37, Ill., U.S.A. Soc. & cul. anth. 
Pers. & cul., urbaniz. & cul. change, comp. 
civs. India. 


SINGER, RONALD. Dept. Anat., Med. Sch., U. 
Cape Town, Observatory, Cape, S. Afr. Sr. 
Lect., U. Cape Town. — Phys. anth., hu- 
man genetics, Quaternary paleon. Afr. F 


SINGH, INDERA PP. 10/15 Shaktinagar, Delhi 
6, India. Lect. in Anth., Delhi U. Phys. 
anth., soc. anth (village studies). | 


SINGH, RAM Raj P. ViU. & P.O. Bod 
hibigha-Ramghat, Via-Chandi, Patna, Bi- 
har, India. Anth. (soc., econ., applied), 
ethnol. (Asia, S. Amer.), ling. Cul. change, 
cul. & pers., changes in rural & urban 
India, Community Studies. I 


SINHA, SuRAJIT. 1/6 B Dover Lane, Calcutta 
29, India. Superintending Anth., Cent. 
India Station, Dept. Anth., Gov. of India. 
Soc. anth. Typology of cul., cul. change 
“levels,” indigenous civ., soc. org. of 
values. India. I 


Sio, ARNOLD. Ac. Prof. Sociol. & Anth., Col 
gate U., 25 University, Hamilton, N.Y., 
U.S.A. Cul. anth. Amer. Negro; race & 

cul, contact; family & kinship; comp. pol. 
org.; peasant soc, South U.S.A., Brazil. 
N-S 

Siro, PAAvo. Vahaé-Hameenkatu 14 A 38, 
Purku, Finland. Ac. Prof. of Finnic Langs., 

U. of Turku, Turku, Finland. Gen. ling 

Syntax of Finnish, Cseremis, Hungarian, 
Sumerian. E-M 
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Sirces, Luis. Prof. Adjunto de Antr., Lab. 
Antr., U. Barcelona, Spain. Phys. anth. 
Growth. Spain. 

SJOBERG, ANDREE F. Box 7940, U. Station, 
Austin, Tex., U.S.A. After Sept. 1960, Lect. 
in Ling. U. Texas. Lang. & cul., 
Dravidian & Turkic ling. Ethnohist. of 
Central Asia & Southwest U.S.A. A-N 


SJOBERG, GIDEON. Ac. Prof. Sociol., Dept. 
Sociol., U. Texas, Austin, Tex., U.S.A. 
Comp. urbaniz., or comp. urban soc. 
struct., comp. method, theory of lang. 


SKALNIKOVA, OLGA. Ustav pro etnografii a 
folkloristiku CSAV, Lazarska 8, Prague 2, 
Czechoslovakia. 


SKARLAND, IvAR. Box 11, College, Alaska, 
U.S.A. Prof. Anth., U. Alaska. Arctic & 
subarctic. anth. A-N 


SKELLER, ERIK. Virum MOllevej 3. Virum, 
Denmark. Physician. Phys. anth. Eyes. Eye 
refraction, color blindness, skin folds in 
palpebrae. N. Amer., Eskimos, Indians. N 


SkeRLJ, Bozo. Inst. Anth., U. Ljubljana, 
Ljubljana, Yugoslavia. Prof., U. Ljubljana. 
Phys. Anth. Age changes, gross tissue, anal- 
ysis, volumes and surface areas of human 
body, human evol. biology. Yugoslavia. E 


SKINNER, Ettiotr P. Visiting As. Prof., 
Dept. Anth., Columbia U., New York 27, 
N.Y., U.S.A. Ethnol. Afr. pol. org., relig., 
soc. struct., migration of labor. Afr. 


SKINNER, G. Wittiam. Ac. Prof. Anth., 
Cornell U., Ithaca, N.Y., U.S.A. Soc. cul. 
anth. Socio-cul. change (assimilation, 
accult.), soc. struct., esp. kinship & stratifi- 
cation systems, cross-cul. comparison of 
complex socs. China, S.E. Asia, Thailand, 
Indonesia. 1-O 


SKJOLSVOLD, ARNE. Dir. Arch. Dept., Stavan- 
ger Mus., Stavanger, Norway. Arch. 
Arch. of Scandinavia, esp. Norway, E. Pac., 
Galapagos Is., Easter I., Tubuai & Mar- 
quesas Is. E-P 

SLAMET-VELSINK, INA E. Pegangsaan Timur 
36, Djakarta, Indonesia. Head, Anth. Sec- 
tion, Inst. for Soc. Rsc., Fac. of Law & Soc. 
Scis., U. Indonesia. Soc. anth. Rural dev. 
in underdev. countries, soc. evol. & org. 
Indonesia, Cent, & W. Java. I 


SLATER, MariAM K. 33 W. 9 St., New 
York 11, N.Y., U.S.A. Instr., Queens ¢ oll., 
Flushing, N.Y. Cul. anth. Soc. org., ecol. 
Caribbean. S 


SLiPeR, E. J. Prof. Zoo., Zoo. Lab., Plantage 
Doklaan 44, Amsterdam C, Netherlands. 
Zoo. of primates, descent of man, anat. & 
physiol. of locomotor & reproductive ap- 
paratus (biol. anat.). 


SMALLEY, WILLIAM A. 9 Foxhill Rd., Val- 
halla, N.Y., U.S.A. Ac. Sec. for Transla- 
tions, Amer. Bible Soc. Ling., cul. anth. 
Langs. of S. E. Asia, dynamics of cul. 
change, communication processes in the 
spread of Christianity, missionizing activ- 
itv. Mainland S. EF. Asia. I 

SMiRAK, JAROSLAV. Kiizkovského 10, Olo- 
mouc, Czechoslovakia. 


SmitH, A. LepyaArp. As. Cur., Mid. Amer. 
Arch., Peabody Mus., Harvard U., Cam- 
bridge, Mass., U.S.A. Arch. Arch. of 
Maya area, Guatemala, Yucatan. Ss 


SmitH, Acrrep G. As. Prof. Anth., Emory 
U., Georgia, U.S.A. Ling., pers. & cul., 
accult. Lang. in cul. Oceania, $.E. Asia. P 


SmitH, ALLAN, Prof. Anth., Dept. Sociol. & 
Anth., Washington State U., Pullman, 
Wash., U.S.A. Ethnol. Micronesia, Ry- 
ukyuan Is., N. Amer. plateau, N-P 


SMITH, CARLYLE S. Ac. Cur. Anth., Mus. of 
Nat. Hist., U. Kansas, Lawrence, Kan., 
U.S.A. Ac. Prof. Anth., U. Kansas. Arch. 
ethnol. of Arch. taxonomy, ceramic typol- 
ogy, ceramic sequences, Plains earthlodge, 
use of trade goods in dating contact period 
sites. Easter I. architec., statues, artifacts. 
N.E., S.E., Plains of U.S.A.; E. & Cent. 
Polynesia. N-P 


SMITH, HENRY LEE, JR. 244 Roycroft Blvd., 
Snyder 26, N.Y., U.S.A. Chrmn., Dept. 
Anth. & Ling., U. Buffalo, Buffalo 14, N.Y. 
Ling. Hist. ling., kinesics, psycholing., 
struct. ling., ling. change., lang. & cul., 
lang. & evol., applied ling. U.S.A. N 

SMITH, MARIAN W. The Pent House, Wal- 
lace Ct., London N.W. 1, England, R.A.I., 
21 Bedford Sq., London W.C. 1, England. 
London Sch. of Econ. Ethnol. Relig., 
theory, comp. studies, modern comms., 
accult. India, N.W. Coast. I-N 


SMITH, MICHAEL G. Inst. of Soc. & Econ. 
Rsc., U. Col. of W. Indies, Mona, Jamaica, 


B.W.I. Soc. anth. Method, gov., theory. 
N. Nigeria, British Carib. F-S 


SMITH, RAYMOND. Sr. Lect. Sociol., U. Col. 
Ghana, Ghana. Soc. anth. Soc. struct., 
soc. change, family struct., relig., pol. 
Carib., W. Afr., India. 1-F-S 


SMiTH, Ropert Evior. 1 Orchard St., Mar- 
blehead, Mass., U.S.A. Carnegie Inst. of 
Wash. Arch. Ceramics. Mid. Amer., 
Mesoamer. S 


SMITH, Rosert J. As. Prof. Anth., Cornell 
U., Ithaca, N.Y., USA. Soc. anth. 
Accult. studies, peasant socs., indices of 
change. Japan, Far East. oO 


SMITH, VALENE. 448 N. Formosa Ave., Los 
Angeles 36, Cal., U.S.A. Inst., Anth., Los 
Angeles City Col. Anth.-geog., methods 
of teaching anth. Human geog., inventory 
of training aids, courses & training. Islam. 
Near East, Pakistan, India, Nepal. I-M 


SMOLLA, GUNTER. Dozent & Abteilungs- 
leiter, Abteilung fiir Vor- und Frihge- 
schichte, Sem. fiir Alte Geschichte, ].W. 
Goethe U., Mertonstr. 17, Frankfurt/M., 
Germany. Prehist. arch. Stone ages, 
origin of neol. traits, holocene climates & 
prehist. culs., early human evol. Old 
World, Afr., S. Asia. F-I 


Snow, CuHaries E. Prof. Anth., U. Ken- 
tuckv, Lexington 29, Ky., U.S.A. Phys. 
anth., growth, race, human engineering 
and identification. Southeast U.S.A., 
Hawaii. N-P 


SNypDER, RicHARD. Chrmn., Dept. Pol. Sci., 

Northwestern U., Evanston, Ill., U.S.A. 
Int. relats., pol. behavior. Pol. socializ., 
comp. analysis of pol. systems, cul. factors 
in inter-nation, inter-societal relat. 


SNYDER, WARREN A. 4804 Donovan Drive, 
Carmichael, Cal., U.S.A. As. Prof. Anth., 
Sacramento State Col., Sacramento, Cal. 
Ling. Salishan ling., semantics related to 
epistemology, cul. evol., cul. transmission, 
cul. struct. N.W. coast, U.S.A. N 


i 


SNYDERMAN, GEorGE S, 8039 Forrest Ave., 
Philadelphia 50, Pa., U.S.A. Supervisor, 
Bur. Employment Security. Soc. anth. 
& ethnohist., management & personnel 
probs. N. Amer. ’ 


i 


SOBERANO, Jose. P.O. B. 474, Manila, Philip- 
pines. Instr. & Rsc. Ac., Inst. of Public 
Adm., U. Philippines. Pol. Sci., public 
adm. Gov. planning, econ. planning, ur- 
ban planning, econ. dev. Philippines, S.E. 
\sia. I 

Sopova, ALENA. Ustav pro péti o matku a 
dité, Praha-Pololi, Czechoslovakia. 
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SODERBERG, BERTI Sagstiillaregatan 28, 
Gothenburg 6, Sweden. Librarian, Medi- 
cinska Fakultetens Bibliotek, U. Gothen 
burg, Medicinargatan 4, Gothenburg C. 
Ethnol., ethnomusicol. Afr., Lower Congo. 


Adlerflychtstr. 29, Frank 
furt/M., Germany. Mitarbeiter, 
Inst.. U. Frankfurt. Ling., lang. geog., 
cul. & folk hist. Sudan, W.& N. Afr. F-M 


SoruE, TAKAO. 1289 Shimoshakujii 2, 
Nerima-ku, Tokyo, Japan. Lect., Meiji U., 
Tokvo. 


Sorc, VAcLAv. Narodni Mus., Vaclavske 
nam. 1700, Prague 2, Czechoslovakia. 


SOELKEN, HEINZ 


Geog. 


SoLeE SABARis, Luts. Prof., Inst. Geol., 1 
Barcelona, Barcelona, Spain. — Phys. anth 


Geolog. aspects of Pleist. Spain E 


SoLeckI, RALPH S. Dept. Anth., Columbia 
U., N.Y. 27, N-Y., U.S.A. Old world pre 
hist., ancient man in phys. anth., aerial 
photography & arch. Pleist. climate 
Kurdistan ethnogr. Near East, Kurdistan 
Iraq, Alaska, Midwest & east U.S.A. M-N 


SOLHEIM, WILHELM G., IT. Dept. Anth., l 


Ariz.. Tucson, Ariz., U.S.A. Prehist 
arch. S.E. Asia, Indonesia, Philippines. Far 
bast. 1-O 
SOLIEN, NANCIE I ¢% Carlos Gonzalez, 


ja Ave. 13-76, Guatemala 1, Guatemala 
Ethnol., soc. anth. Soc. org., kinship, cul 
applied anth. Carib., Latin 


Amer., Cent. Amea S 


change 


Sotow, BENT. Rsc. Ac., Orthodontic Dept 
Roval Dental Col., 4 Universitetsparken 
Denmark Phy 
Struct. & growth of head & face 


Copenhagen anth 


SOMMERFFLT, ALF. Sandbakken, Alnabru 
Oslo, Norway. Prof. Ling., Rector, U. Oslo 
Ling. & anth I 


SONNENFELD, JoserH. As. Prof., Dept. So 
ciol., Anth. & Geog., U. Delaware, Newark 
Del., U.S.A. Anthropogeog., bioecol 
Functional analysis of prim. technol., re- 
construction & interpretation of prehist 
technol., econ. & ecol. Arctic, desert, trop 


ICS 


DE SONNEVILLE-Borpes, DENISE. 46, Chemin 
Jouis, Talence (Gironde), France. Chargée 
de Recherches, Cent. Nac. de la Recherche 
Sci Paleol. arch. Upper Paleol., Mesol 
systematic typology. Eur., Mid. Fast. E-M 


SONO, TOsHIHIKO. 64 Sawatari, Kanagawa- 
ku, Yokohama-shi, Kanagawa-ken, Japan 
As. Prof., Inst. for Cul. Anth., U. Tokyo. 
Arch. Japan, Mesopotamia M-O 


Soret, Marcev. Ethnol., Institut d'Etudes 
Centrafrique. I. E. C., B. P. 181 Brazza 
ville, Rep. du Congo. — Ethnol., demog 
raphy. Fr. Equatorial Aft F 


SOUSTFLLE, JACQUES. 85 Ave. Henri-Martin 
Paris 16, France. Prof., Sch. of Higher 


Studies. Cul. anth., arch. Mid. Amer. § 


SOUTHALL, AIDAN. FE. Afr. Inst. of Soc. Rs« 
P.O.B. 262, Kampala, Uganda. Prof 
Sociol. & Soc. Anth., Makerere Col., Kam- 
pala Soc. anth., gen. sociol, theory. Soc 
struct., role theory, pol. theory, change 
from rural to urban soc., Nilotic peoples 
\fr. esp. BE. Afi I 


SOUTHWOLD, MARTIN. Rsc. As., Dept. of Soc. 


Anth., [ Manchester, Dover St., Man 
chester 13, England Soc. anth. Land 
tenure, conte mp. soc situations in colon 


terrs., pol. systems. E. Afr. F 


SPANNAUS, GUNTHER. Referent fiir V6lke1 
kunde, Inst. fiir den Wissenschaftlichen 
Film, Bunsenstr. 10, Gottingen, Germany 


Rote! 


Lehrbeauftragter fiir V6lkerkunde, U. 
Gottingen. Ethnol. ethnog. of Afr. Soc. 
life, industry & technol. of prim. peoples, 
ethnomusic, anthropogeog., — scientific 
films, Afr. 


SPAULDING,ALBERT. Nat’l. Sci. Foundation, 
Washington 25, D.C., U.S.A. Arch. Theory 
& method, technol. N. Amer., E. U.S.A. N 


Speiser, E. A. 7601 West Ave., Philadelphia 
17, Pa., U.S.A. Chrmn., Oriental Studies, 
U. Pennsylvania. Cul. hist. of ancient 
Near East, Assyriology, Bible. Near & Mid. 
Fast M 


SPENCER, DOROTHY M. 806 W. Montgomery 
Ave., Bryn Mawr, Pa., U.S.A. Visiting 
Lect., U. Pa., Philadelphia, Pa. Cul. 
anth. Law. India. I 


Spencer, J. EF. 405 Hilgard Ave., Los 
Angeles 24, Calif., U.S.A. Prof. Geog., I 
California. Cul. geog. Material econ., 
cul. hist. S. FE. Asia. I 


SPENCER, KATHERINE. Ac. Prof. of Rsc., Bos- 

ton U. Sch. of Soc. Work, 264 Bav State 
Rd., Boston, Mass., U.S.A. Soc. anth 
Folklore & mythology, applied anth. in 
mental health. 


SPENGLER, JOSEPH J. Duke Prof. Econ., Duke 
U., Durham, N.C., U.S.A. Econ., demog 
raphy, hist. of ideas, econ. growth 


SPEZZAFERRO, GIOVANNI, P.A. Garibaldi 19 
Perracino, Italy Paleontol 


Spicer, Epwarp H. Prof. Anth., U. Arizona, 
Pucson, Ariz., U.S.A. Cul. anth. Accult., 
soc. org. Southwest U.S.A., N. Mexico. N 


Spier, Ropert F.G. As. Prof. Anth., U. Mis 
souri, Columbia, Mo., U.S.A Cul. anth. 
Fechnol., tools, motor habit patterns, cul. 
stability & change. N. Amer., Asia. A-N 


SPINDLER, Georce D. Ac. Prof. Anth., Stan 
ford lt Stanford, Cal., U.S.A. (1959-60: 
Stanford U. in Germany, Landgut Burg, 
Beutelsbach bei Stuttgart, Germany) 
Pers. & cul., educ. & anth., psychol. aspects 
of cul. change, psychol. & anth., projective 
techniques in cross-cul. survey, cul. change 
among Amer. Indians, U.S.A. cul. N 


SPINDLER, Louise 8S, 4750 Alpine Rd., Por 
tola Valley, Cal., U.S.A. (1959-60: Stan 
ford U. in Germany, Landgut Burg, Beu 
telsbach bei Stuttgart, Germany). Cul. 
anth., cul, change, pers. & cul., rsc. design, 
projective techniques. N. Amer. continent 


N 


Spiro, Metrorp. Prof. Anth., U. Washing 
ton, Seattle, Wash., U.S.A Cul. anth 
Cul. theory, family, relig., educ., soc. con 
trol, role theory, cul. & pers. Oceania, S. E. 
\sia, Israel I-M-P 


Sprrzer, ALLEN. Dir. Anth. Rsc., St. Louis 
U., St. Louis 3, Mo., U.S.A. Soc. anth 
cul. anth., culs. & civs. Folk Catholicism, 
soc. org. of tradition, soc. anth. of religs 
Montana Blackfeet, Yucatan 
Mexico, China, Pac. is. N-O-P-S 


as culs 


Mava 


SPITZER, GERHARD Vienna 
XVII, Austria. Eur. prehist. Bronze age, 
early Iron Age. Eur., Mid. Eur. E 


Mayssengasse 8, 


SPOFHR, ALEXANDER. Dir., Bishop Mus., 
Honolulu 17, Hawaii, U.S.A. Ethnol 
arch. Cul. hist., soc. org. Pac P 
Srorcg, Jacovrs. BP 461, Elizabethville, 
Katanga, Belgian Congo. As. to Serv. of 
Anth Phys. anth. Cent. Afr. F 
SPRANZ, Bopo. As., Ethnological Dept., 


Ubersee-Museum, sremen, Germany. 
Phys. anth. & arch. of America. Mexico 
arch., picture writing, spiritual cul. S 


SPREITZER, HANs. Karmeliterhofgasse 
2/11/1/25-28, Vienna XV, Austria. @. Pro- 
fessor, Vorstand des Geogr. Inst., U. Wien, 
Phys. geog. Cent. & E. Eur., Asia Minor, 

E-M 


SPUHLER, J. N. Dept. Anth., U. Mich., Ann 
Arbor, Mich., U.S.A. Ac. Prof. Anth. & 
Human Genetics. Human genetics, evol. 
Human pop. genetics. Southwest U.S.A., 
Japan, China. N-O 


Souter, Ropert J. Instr., Dept. Sociol. & 
Anth., U. Kansas, Lawrence, Kan., U.S.A. 
Arch., phys. anth. Prehist. of W. N. Amer. 
mid. Amer. & Old World; fossil man, race 
W. N. Amer., mid. Amer., Eur., Afr. 

N-S-E-F 

SRINIVAS, Mysore N. Prof. Sociol., Delhi U., 
Delhi Sch. of Econ., Delhi 8, India. — Soc. 
anth. Soc. struct., change of relig. India 


SRIVASTAVA, RAM PRAKASH. As. Prof. Anth., 
U. Saugar, Saugar M.P., India. Soc. anth. 
Ethnogr., socio-cul. change, village com 
muns. Himalayas, N. & cent. India. I 


STANKIEWICZ, Epwarp. Ac. Prof., Dept 
Slavic Lang. & Lit., Indiana U., Blooming- 
ton, Ind., U.S.A. Ling. Ling. typology, 
lang. of poetry & versification, expressive 
lang. Slavic. E 

STANLEY, SAMUEL. Dept. Soc. & Anth., Los 
Angeles State Col., Los Angeles 32, Calif 
US.A. Soc. anth., ethnol., ling. Soc. org., 
soc. struct., soc. & cul. change, peasant soc 
comp. studies. N. Amer. Indian, Indonesia 


I-N 


STANNER, WILLIAM. UU. House 
berra, A.C.T., Aust. Reader in’ Anth., 
Aust. Natl. U. Soc. & cul. anth. Soc. org., 
econ., ritualism, art, methodol. Aust., Afr., 
Oceania F-P 


Acton, Can 


Srappers, Leo. Verleng de Groenestr. 75 
Nymegen, Netherlands. Rector, Missiehuts 
sisschop Hamer \fr. Ling. Bantu ling 
folklore, Afr. sculpture. Kasai Prov 
Congo. F 


SrarrR, Betry. 910 S. Locust St., Apt. 3, 
Champaign, IIl., U.S.A. Adm. As., Dept 
Anth., l Illinois. Ethnol., soc. anth. 
Early explorers of the Polar seas n. of Rus- 
sia & Siberia & their contribution to 
ethnogr. 

STAVENHAGEN, RODOLFO 
ique, Cité Universitaire, Paris 14, France 
Soc, anth., Soc. change, applied anth 
Mexico. Ss 


Maison duo Mex 


STEED, GITEL P. 230 East 15th St., N.Y. 3, 
N.Y., U.S.A. Dir., Rsc. in Contemp. India 
Proj. Soc, Anth., applied anth. Comm., 
region, nation, Kinship, soc. struct., cul., 
tradition, transition. S. Asia, India, Pakis 
tan, China. 1-O 


STEEN, CHARLIE R. P.O. B. 142, Santa Fe, 
N.M., U.S.A. Regional Archaeol., Natl. 
Park Serv. Arch. Late prehist. & early 
hist. periods. Southwest U.S.A., S. Plains 

N 


STEENSBERG, AXEL. Ceciliavej; 30, Copen 
hagen-Valby, Denmark. Prof. (Material 
Folk Cul.), U. Copenhagen. — Eur. Hist. 
arch., agr. Village arch., land divisions 
(cataster), agr. implements, building cus- 
toms, furniture. Fur E 


STEFFENSEN, JON. Aragata 3, Reykjavik, Ice- 
land. Prof. Anat., ( Iceland Phys 
anth. Evol. of Icelanders. E 


STEIN, BurTON. As. Prof., Hist., U. Minn., 
Minneapolis 14, Minn., U.S.A. — Hist. of 
S.& S. FE. Asia, S. Indian hist., soc. & econ. 
change in pre-industrial socs. I 
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STEIN, LEorpotp. 15 Buckland Crescent, 
London, N. W. 3, England. Consultant 
Psychiatrist, Tavistock Clinic, London, 
W.1 Ling., depth psychol. Evol. of lang. 


Srein, R. A. 1 rue de l'Université, Paris 7, 
France. Prof., Ecole Pratique des Hautes 
Etudes. Philol. Sociol., relig., ling., folk 
lore, ethnol. China, Tibet, Mongolia, 
Central Asia A-O 


SreIn, WILLIAM, Dept. Sociol. & Anth., U 
Miami, Coral Gables 46, Fla., U.S.A. As. 
Prof Soc. anth., applied anth. Accult. 
& soc. integration, cleavage. Latin Amer. 

Ss 

STFINITZ, WOLFGANG. Hessenwinkel, Biber 
pelzsui 19, Berlin, Germany. Prof., Dir., 
Inst. fiir Deutsche Volkskunde Folklore, 
Fenno-Ugric ling. E 


STEINMANN, ALFRED. Steinwiesstr. 21, Ziti 
rich, Switzerland. Dir. of Ethnogr. Collec 
tions, U. Ztirich. Cul. anth. (ethnol). EF. 
Asia, Indonesia. 1-O 


STEKELIS, MosuF. Ac. Prof., Dept. Prehist. 
Arch., Hebrew U., Jerusalem, Israel 
Prehist. arch. Palestine, Mid. East M 


STENBERGER, MARTEN. Gustavianum, Upp 
sala, Sweden. Prof., U. Uppsala. Scandi 
navian Arch. Bronze Age. Geog.-arch. dev. 
of European civ. Scandinavia, N. Eur. E 


STENNING, Derrick JOHN. Mus. Arch. & 
Ethnol., Downing St., Cambridge, Eng 
land. As. Lect. Soc. Anth Soc. anth. 
Pastoralists, family, pol. insts., soc. struct. 
E. & W. Afr. 


STEPHENSON, RoperT L. 1517 “O” St., Lin 
coln, Neb., U.S.A. Chief, Mo. Basin Proj., 
River Basin Surveys, Smithsonian Inst. 
Arch., topography. Salvage arch., prehist.: 
Plains, mid. Atlantic Coast. N. Amer. N 


STERN, ‘THEopoRE. Dept. Anth., U. Oregon, 
Eugene, Ore., U.S.A. Ac. Prof Cul 
anth., ethnol., folklore, ethnoling. Ling., 
prim. art. New World esp. Plateau; S. E. 
Asia esp. Burma I-N 


STEVENSON, ALAN C, Dir., Pop. Genetics Rs¢ 
Unit, Med. Rsc. Council, Old Road, Head 
ington, Oxford, England. 
Hevics 


Human ge 


STEVENSON, ROLAND C, 
man, Sudan, Educ. 
Missnry. Soc. 


P.O.B. 65, Omdut 
missnry., Church 
Afr. ling. (non-Bantu), soc 
anth. esp. Nuba mountains, Kordofan 
\fr. langs. n. of Bantu area, esp. Sudan & 
Equatorial Afr., soc. anth. of Nuba moun 
tains, Kordofan F 


STEWARD, JULIAN HE. 1090 Hanhattan, Apt 
6, Palo Alto, Calif.. U.S.A. Ethnol 
simple socs. Cul. change contemp. native 
pops. Theory of cul. change. Cul. evol 
N.X& S. Amer N-S 


STEWART, KENNETH M. Prof., Ariz. State U., 
Fempe, Ariz., U.S.A. Ethnol. Shaman- 
ism, cul. & pers., prim. warfare. Indians 
Southwest U.S.A N 


STEWART, OMER C. Prof., Dept. Anth., U. 
Colorado, Boulder, Colo., U.S.A. 
FEthnol., ethnogeog., ethnohist. Peyote, 
claims cases, fire and nat. vegetation 
Great Basin, Cal., Great Lakes, Wyoming. 

N 
Srewart, T. D. Cur., Smithsonian Inst., 
U.S. Natl Mus., Washington 25, DA 
Phys. anth. Skeleton. N. & S. Amer. N-S 


STIGLER, Rowerr. As. Prof., Dept. Anth., 
Brandeis U., Waltham, Mass., U.S.A. 
Arch. Mesolithic, neolithic, early agr., 
settlement patterns. S. Amer., esp. Peru 
Near East, esp. Israel & Tran. S-M 


STIGLMAYR, ENGELBERT. As., Inst. fiir Vl 
kerkunde, Reitschulgasse 2, Vienna I, 


Vol. 2-No. 2 Ipril 1%1 


Austria. Ethnol. Hist. of relig., 
methodol. Oceania. P 


STIRLING, A, PAUL. Lect. in Soc. Anth., Lon 
don Sch. of Econ., Houghton St., London 
W.C. 2, England. Soc. anth. Applied 
anth., dev., Power & soc. control, kinship. 
Mid. East. M 

STIRLING, MATTHEW. 3311 Rowland PL., 
N. W., Washington 8, D.C., U.S.A. Rsc. 
Ac., Smithsonian Inst. Arch. Mid. Amer. 

Ss 


STOCKMANN, Ericu. Berlin-Pankow, Zell 
inger Weg 12, Germany (D.R.). Inst. fin 
Deutsche Volkskunde, Deutschen Akade 
mie d. Wiss. Unter den Linden &, Berlin 
Music ethnol. folk music, folk music in- 
struments. Fur. E 


SrouR, WALDEMAR. Trajanstr. 10, Cologne, 
Germany. Wiss. As., Rautenstrauch-]Joest 
Mus., K6In. — Ethnol. Relig., material cul. 
Oceania, S. FE. Asia. I-P 


STOETZEL, JEAN. 20 r. d’Aumale, Paris IX, 
France. Prof., Sorbonne. Soc. psychol. 
Psychol. anth. World. 


STONE, Doris. Mus. Nac., San José, Costa 
Rica. Peabody Mus., Harvard U., Cam 
bridge, Mass., U.S.A. Arch. & ethnol. 
Cent. Amer. S 


Srova, ROMAN. Mogilska 52 56, Cracow, Po 
land. Docent, U. of Cracow. Gen. ling. 
esp. Afr., ethnol., phonetics. Afr. langs. 
origin of speech, evol. of man, cul. & lang 


Afr., Fur. E-F 


Srour, Davin B. Prof. Anth., Dept. Anth. & 
Ling., U. Buffalo, Buffalo 14, N.Y., U.S.A. 
Cul. anth. Art & technol., soc. org. S. Amer 
esp. non-Andean. S 


STRAUBF, HetMuT. Kettenhofweg 125, 
Frankfurt/Main, Germany. Wiss. As., 
Frobenius Inst., Frankfurt. Ethnol., 
geog. Cul. hist., agr. Afr., N. Asia. A-F 


STRAUS, WILLIAM L., JR. Prof. Anat. & Phys. 
Anth., Johns Hopkins U. Sch. of Med., 
Baltimore 5, Md., U.S.A. Phys. anth. 
paleoanth. Anat. of primates incl. man 
fossil primates, fossil man, nervous system 
of primates, biol. & evol 


SrREET, JOHN C. Lect. in Mongolian & 
Ling., 70 Philosophy Hall, Columbia U. 
New York 27, N.Y., U.S.A. Ling. Mon 
golian langs., gen. ling. Central Asia 
(Mongolia & area once conquered by 
Mongols) 


STREHLOW, T. G. H. Reader in Aust. Ling., 
U. Adelaide, Adelaide S.A., Aust. Ling., 
soc. org. Cent. Aust. tribes, P 


STRESSER-PEAN, Guy. 28 Ave. duo Maine, 
Paris 15, France. Prof., Ecole des Hautes 
Etudes (Sorbonne), Paris Ethnol. 
ethnohist. Human geog. of ‘Tampico re 
gion (Huastec), Mexico, volador dance. N 


SrroNG, W. Duncan. Prof., Dept. Anth., 
Columbia U., New York 27, N.Y., U.S.A. 
Anth., arch., ethnol. New World arch. & 
ethnol. theory, arch. of Peru. New World 

N-S 

STRUCK, BERNHARD. Inst. fiir Anthropologie 
u. Volkerkunde, Herbergstr. 33, Jena, 
Germany (D-.R.) 


STUCHLIK, MILAN. Ramova 3, Prague I, 
Czechoslovakia 


Srumer, Lours M. Casilla 1774, Lima, Peru. 


Visiting Lect., San Marcos U. Arch. 
Settlement patterns. Cent. coast of Peru. 
s 


STURTEVANT, WinttAmM C. Ethnol., Bur. 
Amer. Ethnol., Smithsonian Inst., Wash 
ington 25, D.C., U.S.A Ethnol., Ling 


Descriptive ethnogr., cul. hist., technol., 
ethnohist., ethnobotany. E. N. Amer., W 
Indies, Burma. N 


SUBBARAO, BENDAPUDI. Prof. & Head, Dept. 
Arch., Fac. of Arts, Maharaja Sayajirao U. 
of Baroda, Baroda, Bombay State, India. 
Prehist. & protohist. arch. Indian sub 
continent, present Indian Republic. I 


SucuyY, JAROSLAV. Praha 8, Valdikova II. 
Czechoslovakia. Sec., Anth. Section, Natl 
Mus. Soc. Phys. anth.; ontogenesis up to 
gerotology, methods of ethnogenet. & 
typolog. analysis. 


> 


Sue, Hiroko. 3-902, Kitazawa, Setagaya-ku, 
Tokyo, Japan. Cul. anth. Cul. & pers., 
child training & pers. formation. Japan. O 


SULZMANN, ERIKA. Wallstr. 16, Mainz, 
Germany. Wiss. As., Inst. fiir Volker- 
kunde, U. Mainz. Ethnol. Ethnohist., 
ethnosociol., relig., native pol. movements. 
Bantu Afr., esp. French & Belgian Congo, 
(Angola. ¥ 


SuMMeERS, Rocer. Keeper of Antiq., Natl. 
Mus. of S. Rhodesia, P.O.B. 240, Bula- 
wayo, S. Rhodesia. Arch. Iron Age, 
Zimbabwe people, ethnohist. studies. S. 
Afr., S. Rhodesia. 


SUNDKLER, BeNnct. 2, Domkyrkoplan, Up 
psala, Sweden. Prof. Uppsala U. Modern 
cul. contact. Missions & the church in 
Afr., Asia. Afr., India. F-I 


SuTTLES, WAYNE. 2819 West 43rd, Van 
couver 13, B.C., Canada. As. Prof. Anth., 
U. British Columbia. Cul. anth., ling. 
Technol., kinship, relig., lang. & cul. n. w. 
N. Amer., Coast Salish, E. Asia, Okinawa. 

N-O 


Su7uK1, Htsasut. | Motofujicho, Bunkyoku, 
Tokyo, Japan. Prof., Dept. Anth., Tokyo 
U. Phys. anth. Study of twins, age 
changes of skeletal characteristics of 
Japanese, origin of Japanese, diluvial man 
in Japan. Japan oO 

Suzukt, Jiro. 144 Matsunoki Juhtaku, 1246 
Matsunoki-cho, Suginamiku, Tokyo, Japan, 
Cul. & soc. anth. Modernization, minority. 
Japan, Malaya. 1-O 


SuzuK!, Makoto. Prof. Anat., Sch. of Med.., 


Shinshu U., Matsumoto, Japan. Phys. 
anth., arch. Craniology, osteology, somatol- 
ogy, human paleon. FE. Asia. 0 


SVENSSON, SiIGFRID. Finngatan 8, Lund, 
Sweden. Prof., Dir. Folklivsarkivet, Lund. 
Ethnol. Peasant costume, calendar cus 
toms, accult. Scandinavia. E 


Svopopa, BepricH. Archeologichy  ustar 
CSAV, Letenska 4, Prague III, Czechoslo- 
vakia. 

SwapeEsH, Morris. Prof., Inst. de Hist., U. 
Nac. Aut6énoma de México, Ciudad Uni- 
versitaria, México 20, D.F., México. Ling. 
Amer., Indo-Eur. E-N-S 


Swarrz, Marc. 5606 Blackstone Ave., Chi 
cago 37, IIL., U.S.A. As. Prof., The Col., U. 
Chicago. Soc. anth. Cul. & pers., accult., 
soc. org. Pac., Micronesia. P 


Swaucer, JAMES L. As. Dir., Carnegie Mus., 


Pittsburgh 13, Pa., U.S.A. Arch., hist. 
arch., petroglyphs. Colon. N. Amer., pre 
hist. of Arabia. M-N 


Swirt, MICHAEL, Lect., Dept. Malay Studies, 
U. Malaya, Singapore 10, Malaya. Soc. 
anth. Soc. & econ. org. in peasant socs., 
methodol. Malaysia I 


SWINDLER, Daris. Dept. Anat., Med. Col. of 
S. Carolina, 16 Lucas Ave., Charleston 16, 
$.C., U.S.A. Phys. anth. Race, odontol- 
ogy, human paleon. Melanesia. P 
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SYMMONS, KONSTANTINs Prof., Chrmn., 
Dept. Sociol. & Anth., Wikes Col., Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa. U.S.A. Soc. theory, cul. anth 
Group relats., nationalism, natl. charac 
ter. E. Eur., Russia. E 


SzaBo, GeorGE. 405 E. 82nd St., 5L, New 
York 28, N.Y., U.S.A. Rsc. Ac., Kossuth 
Found., Inc. Arch. Prehist. and medieval 
mining & metallurgy in Eur. & Amers., 
arch. of prehist. & medieval settlements 
in Eur, Eur., esp. Central Eur., Amers. 

E-S 
SZAFRANSKI, WLODZIMIERZ. ul. Nowy Swiat 
72, Warsaw, Poland. Dozent, Instytut His 
torii Kultury Materialnej Polskie; Aka- 
demii Nauk. Arch E 


Szérr, GyOrcy, Ulldi uit 81, Budapest 9, 
Hungary. Rsc. fellow, Inst. Ling. of Hun 
garian Acad. Sci. Ling. Phonetics, semi- 
otics, prim. lang., Hungarian ling E 


SZEWKO-SZWAYKOWSKA, IRENA. ul. Wrobla 

16, m.5, Bialystok, Poland. As., Dept. 
Anat., Prawidlowej Akad. Med. Phys. 
anth. Anat., phys. anth., arch. 


TAKAHASHI, ToicHt. 3-24 Showa-dori 
Nakano-ku, Tokyo, Japan. Lect. Anth. & 
Sociol., Tokyo U. Soc. Anth. Age group 
ing systems, magico-relig. systems, race 
relats. E. & S. Afr., Ethiopia. F 


TAKAYOSHI, MoGAMI, 1-124 Nishi-Takaido, 
Suginami-ku, Tokvo, Japan. Dir., Folklore 
Soc. of Japan. Folklore of Japan. Soc. 
insts., rites of individual life. Japan. O 


TAMBIAH, STANLEY JEYARAJ. Dept. Sociol., 
U. Ceylon, Peradeniya, Ceylon. Lect., U. 
Ceylon Sociol., soc. anth. Kinship, caste, 
econ. insts., comm. org., soc. change, soc. 
struct. of underdev. countries. S., S. E. 
Asia. I 

TANABE, Giicut. Rsc. Staff, Anth. Inst., Fac. 
of Sci., Bunkyo-Ku, Tokyo, Japan. Phys. 
anth., prehist. Chem. investigation of pre- 
hist. remains. Japan. O 


TANGCO, MARCELO. 767 Solis St., Tondo, 
Manila, Philippines. Prof. & Head (re 
tired), Dept. Anth., U. Philippines. Phys. 
anth., ethnol. Philippines. I 


TANNER, CLARA LEE. Ac. Prof., Dept. Anth., 
U. Arizona, Tucson, Ariz., U.S.A. In 
dian art. Amer. Southwest U.S.A N 


FANNER, JaMes. Inst. of Child Health, 
Great Ormond St., London W.C. 1, Eng 
land. Sr. Lect. in Growth & Dev., U. Lon 
don. Phys. & med. anth., statistical as 
pects of anth., human genetics. Constitu 
tion, physiological analysis of body build, 
growth & dev., multivariate human ge- 
netics, endocrinology, statistical aspects of 
evol. 


TAPPEN, NeIL C. Dept. Surgery, Div. Ortho 
paedics, Sch. of Med., Tulane U., 1430 Tu- 
lane Ave., New Orleans, La. Phys. anth., 
primates. Primates & human evol., evol 
& behavior, anat. & evol. Afr. F 


TARDITS, CLAUDE. 7 r. Francois Mouthon, 
Paris XVe, France. Attaché de Recherches, 
Cent. Natl. de la Recherche Sci. Soc. 
anth., ethnol. Land tenure, soc. struct.. 
pol. org., relig. W. Afr. 


TASCHINI, MARIA. Via Dalmazia 31, Rome, 
Italy. Voluntary As., Ist. di Paleoetnol., U. 
Rome. Paleoethnol. Paleol. culs. Italy. E 


TATSUMI, MAKINO. 350 Nagae, Havama-cho, 
Kanagawa-ken, Japan. Prof., U. Tokyo. 
Sociol., educ. sociol., hist. Family, mar- 
riage, educ., child & adolescent, comp. 
sociol. of E. Asia, hist. of China. China 
S. E. Asia. 1-O 
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PAuLt, VALTER. Arstag 37 I, Uppsala, Swe- 
den. Lect., Estonian Study Center. Ling. 
Gen. & applied ling., Estonian lang. E 
Pax, Sou. Prof. Anth., U. Chicago, Chicago 
37, Ill., U.S.A. Soc. & cul. anth., applied 
anth. Soc. & cul. change, soc. org., econ. 
anth., gen. theory. Mesoamer., N. Amer. 
Indians. N-S 


Taytor, Counciti. As. Prof. Anth., Dept. 
Sociol. & Anth., U. of California, Los 
Angeles 24, Cal., U.S.A. Ethnol. Soc. 
org., prim. art, nativisms, values, soc. con- 
trol, socializ. British W. Afr., esp. Sierra 
Leone, British W. Indies, esp. Jamaica. 

F-S 
raytor, Dee C. As. Prof. Anth., Dept. 

Sociol. & Anth., Montana State U., Mis 
soula, Mont., U.S.A. Arch., cul. theory. 
Ethnogr. Arch. of N. Plains & Great Basin, 
U.S.A. Ethnol of Montana Indians. N 


Paytor, DoucLas RAr. “Magua,’”” Domin- 
ica, B.W.I. Cul. anth., anth. ling. (Ara 
wakan & Creole). Lang., marriage & the 
family, supernat. beliefs & practices. Carib- 
bean, Guianas. Ss 
Paytor, Hersert C., JR. Box 333, Weimar, 
Texas, U.S.A. Soc. anth., arch., ethno- 
hist. Soc. change, cul. contact, man & 
climate. Southwest U.S.A. N. W. Coast. 

N 


TAYLOR, WALTER W. Dept. Anth., S. ITlli- 
nois U., Carbondale, Ill., U.S.A. — Arch., 
ethnol. Arch. theory, cul. theory, human 
ecol., human adaptation to arid environ- 
ment. European neol. Cul. change. Inter 
disciplinary rsc. Amer. southwest, N.M. N 


TEGENGREN, HetMerR. Prof., Inst. for 
Ethnol., Abo Academy, Abo, Finland. 
Ethnol. Arctic & sub-arctic culs., hunting, 
fishing. A-E-N 
TEGNAEUS, Harry. Kyrkogardsgatan 25, 
Uppsala, Sweden. Sr. Lect., U. Uppsala. 
Comp. ethnol. and ethnogr. (esp. Afr.). 
Cent. Afr. F 


PENTORI, TULLIO. Piazza Marconi 8, Rome, 
Italy. Dir., Mus. Tradizioni Popolari. 
Cul. anth. Theoretical & methodol. prob. 
in cul. anth; applications of anth. in 
probs. of modern world; indigenous civs. 
of New World; field work techniques in 
contemp. soc. Eur., esp. Italy; Amer. 

E-S 
rerapa, Kazuo. 363 Isogo-machi, Isogo-ku, 
Yokohama-shi, Kanagawa-ken, Japan. U. 
As. Dept. of Cul. Anth., U. Tokyo. 
Phys. anth., arch. Human genetics. 
Andean arch. 


TERENZIO, Gio1A. Via Nomentana Nuova 
N. 25, Rome, Italy. Dott. in Sci. Bio- 
logiche Human biol. & prehist. Human 
& gen. paleon. prehist. Italy. 

Terry, Roper? J. 87 Church St., Weston 93, 
Mass., U.S.A. Prof. Anat. Emeritus, Wash 
ington U., St. Louis, Mo. Anat. Verte 
brate skeleton, variation, human evol., 
humerus. 


[uasir, I. H. Sr. Inspector of Antiquities, 
P.O.B. 178, Khartoum, Sudan. Arch. 
Sudan M 


CPHAUSING, GERTRUD. Schlésselg. 13, Vienna 
VIII, Austria. Dir., Inst. Egyptology & 
Afr. Langs., U. Vienna. Egyptology 
(Cul., relig., lang., hist.). Egypt, Afr. F-M 


THIEME, Freperick. Dept. Anth., U. Wash- 
ington, Seattle, Wash., U.S.A. Phys. 
anth. strategy & new techniques in phys. 
anth., influence of other biol. disciplines 
on teaching & concepts. 

THoMa, ANpor. Conservateur, Herman 


Ott6 Muzeum, Miskolc, Hungary. Phys. 
anth. Human evol., human genctics 


PHOMAS, Homer L. Prof., 326 Jesse Hall, 
U. of Missouri, Columbia, Mo., U.S.A, 
Art hist., arch. Prehist. & protohist. Eur. 
n. of Medit. E 


THoMas, Louts-VINCENT. Prof. Sociol., Fac. 
des Lettres & Sciences Humaines, Dakar, 
Senégal. — Sociol., ethnol., soc. psychol. 


Afr. F 


PHomas, Wittiam L., JR. As. Prof. Geog., 
Div. Soc. Sci., U. California, Riverside, 
Cal., U.S.A. Cul. geog. Man as agent in 
changing his phys.-biol. envir. S. E. Asia. 

I 


THOMPSON, LAURA. 212 Andrews Lane, 
Chapel Hill, N.C., U.S.A. Visiting Scholar, 
U. of North Carolina. Cul. anth., ap- 
plied anth. Theory & method, prim. econ., 
cul. & pers., ecol. Oceania, Amer. Indians, 
Eur. rural comms. E-N-P 


THOMPSON, RAYMOND H. Dept. Anth., U. 
Arizona, Tucson, Ariz., U.S.A. As. Prof., 
U. Ariz. Arch., ethnogr. Arch. theory, 
esp. inference, ceramic technol. & interpre- 
tation, growth of civ., communication be- 
tween arch. & other anth. fields. Meso- 
amer., Southwest U.S.A. N-S 


TuHomMpson, StitH. Indiana U., Blooming- 
ton, Ind., U.S.A. Myths & tales. 


PHORNER, DANIEL. % Lloyds Bank, 43, 
Boul, Des Capucines, Paris 2, France. Dir., 
Census of 1961 Proj., Indian Statistical 
Inst. Econ. hist., econ. Land Problems in 
India, village structure, S. Asia. 


THuc, Ncuyen DANG. 201 Le van Dujet, 
Saigon, Vietnam. Pres., Vietnamese Ac. for 
Asian Cul. Relats. Philos. Oriental 
philos. & cul. Asia. I 


THURSTON, RICHARD G. Ac. Prof. Sociol., N. 
Central Col., Naperville, Ill, U.S.A. Soc. 
anth. Sociocul. change, minorities. Mexi 
can-Amers. N-S 


‘Tipor, Torn. Bajza-u. 39, Budapest 7, Hun 
gary. As., Dept. Anth., Magyar Memcecti 


Mus. Paleoanth., paleoethnol., arch. 
Anthropogenesis, ethnogenesis. Fur., Asia. 
E-A 


TICHELMAN, Gerarp L. Braziliélaan 30, 
Overeen, Holland. Ethnol. Prim. cul., 
megalithic remains, prim. sculptures in 
stone & wood, masks, rock paintings, sym- 
bols & magic tokens. Indonesia (South 
Moluccas, Bali, Borneo, Atchin, Batak- 
lands), Netherlands New Guinea. I-P 


TiepKE, KENNETH E. USOM/Nepal via US. 
Dept. State Mail Room, Washington 25, 
D.C., U.S.A. Chief Advisor, Village Dev. 
Ethnol., ethnogr., soc. anth, Cul. change, 
soc. org., pers. & cul. N. Amer., Middle 
Fast, S. Asia. N-M-I 


Tin, PHAM XUAN. Pastor, Evangelical 
Church, Dran, Vietnam. Chrmn. of Viet- 
namese Missnry. Group. Missnry. works, 
ling., transl., child evangelism. 


PinpALE, NorMAN B. Cur. of Anth., S. 
Australian Mus., Adelaide, Australia. 
Arch., ethnol. Stone implement cul., ma 
terial cul. of living aborigines, Australian 
mythol. P 


TirLBACHOVA, SVATAVA. Viniénda 7, Prague 
2, Czechoslovakia. Lect. Phys. anth. 
Anth. of sports, methods of identifica- 
tion, esp. hair (criminalistics). 


Tiriev, MiscHa. Prof. Anth., 215 Angell 
Hall, U. Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich., 
U.S.A. Ethnol. Hopi Indian, kinship, 
prim. relig. New World, Far East. N-O 


Trixter, JAcQuEs. Ecole des Hauts d’Hydra 
Birmandreis-Alger, Algeria. Attaché de 
Recherches au Centre Nat. de la Re- 
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cherche Scientifique. Prehist. of Am- 
ghreb (Maroc-Algerie-Tunisic). M 
Tosras, Puittie V. Prof. & Head, Dept. 
Anat., Med. Sch., Hospital St., U. Wit- 
watersrand, Johannesburg, S. Afr. Phys. 
anth. Living peoples of Afr. esp. S. Bantu, 
Bushmen & Hottentots; fossil man in Afr., 


human genetics, craniology, anthropo- 
metrics, Afr., S. Bantu, Bushmen, Hotten 
tots. F 


POKAREV, SERGEI. Prof., Chrmn. of Section 
of W. European Ethnogr., Inst. of 
Ethnogr., Frunze str. 10, Moscow, U.S.S.R. 
Ethnol. Prim. relig., hist. of ethnol. 
(ethnogr.) sci. Aust., Oceania, North Asia, 
Slavic peoples. A-E-P 


TokupaA, Kisanuro. © Mr. Ishimitsu, 
Tsuetate, Oguni-cho, Aso-gun, Kumao 

moto-Ken, Japan. Primatology, pre-hu- 

man sociol, & ecol. Phys. anth., cul. anth., 

comp. sociol. of primates. Amazon, Afr. 
S-F 

TokunaGa, YASUMOTO. 320, 3-Chome, Hya- 
kunin-Cho, Shinjuku-Ku, Tokyo, Japan. 
Prof., Tokyo U. of Foreign Studies. 

Ling. Uralic langs. E 


Torsrov, S. P. Inst. of Ethnog., Academy 
of Scis. of U.S.S.R., Ul. Frunze 10, Mos 
cow. U.S.S.R. 


rousroy, PAUL. 149 W. 108th St., N.Y. N.Y., 
US.A. Arch. Material cul. (ethnogr.) 
Mesoamer., Peru, arch. of USS.R.& NL E 
Asia A-S 


Tomasic, DINKO ANTUN. Prof. Sociol., In- 
diana U., Bloomington, Ind., U.S.A. 
Soc. anth. Relats. of pers., cul. & pol. E. 
Eur., (Balkans), Eur. U.S.S.R E 


Tomas Maici, JOAQUIN. c/Euterpe 1, Bar- 
celona (Sarria), Spain. Prehist., Tron 
Age. N. E. Iberian peninsula E 


POMKINS, SILVAN, 2711 Sunset Ave., Long 
port, N.Y., U.S.A. Clinical psychol., pers. 
theory, projective testing. Changes in in 
terests over time, large scale cross-cul pro 
jective testings 


Tonciorc!, Ezito. Via S. Maria 31, Pisa, 
Italy. Dir., Inst. d’Antr. & Paleon. Umana, 
U. di Pisa. Paleoethnol., paleoclima- 
tol 


Pookrr, Enisapreriu. 116) Riverside Dr., 
Riverhead, N.Y., U.S.A.) Soc. anth. Prim. 
relig. Southwest ULS.A N 


Portry, Mrs. Marjorie. % Dept. of Re 
settlement, Piu’ Ching Rd., 
Kowloon Hong hong Soc 


seas Chinese soc. org 


Homantin, 
anth. Over 
Village org. Hong 
Kong, Malava 1-O 


Povar, ANTONIO. 128) 1 Lincoln Hall, 
Urbana Il U.S.A. Ling. Indo-Eur. 
langs. esp. Latin, Greck, Celtic, Germanic. 
Basque, Berber, S. Amer 


Indian langs. 
W. Eur., Medit., 8. Amer. 


E-M-S 


PRAGER, Epitn Crowe tt. 27 Chateau Terr. 
East, Buffalo 26, N.Y., U.S.A. Lect., U. 


Bulfalo. Ling. Applied ling., esp. Eng- 
lish, Amer. Indian, lang. & cul. (Kiowa) 
Russian. N. Amer., Eur N-E 


TRAGER, Grorce L. Prof. Anth. & Ling., 
Dept. Anth. & Ling., U. Buffalo, Buffalo 
14, N.Y., U.S.A. Ling., cul. theory, Amer. 
Indian langs., gen. ling., communication. 
methodol. of cul. analysis, ethnol. south- 
west U.S.A. The Amers., southwest U.S.A., 
Slavic world N-S-E 


TREGANZA, ADAN. 2318 Glen Ave., Berke- 
ley, Cal., U.S.A. Head, Dept. Anth., San 
Francisco State Col. Arch., cul. anth. 
Anth. in educ. W. N. Amer. esp. Pac. 
coast. ‘ 
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Trocer, Ernest. As., U. 


TUDIN, 


TREGEAR, MARY. Cur., Mus. Chinese Art & 


Arch., Inst. of Oriental Studies, U. Hong 
Kong, Hong Kong. Arch. Prehist. settle- 
ment. S. E. China esp. Hong Kong region. 

Oo 


TREIMER, KARL. Moissig. 17, Vienna 89, 


Austria. As. Prof., U. Vienna.  Ling., 
ethnol., Slavic philol. Comp. Slavic ling., 
Albanology. Balkans, Asia Minor, Cau- 
casus. E-M 


‘TREMBLAY, MARC-ADELARD. Ac. Prof., Dept. 


Sociol., Laval U. Quebec, Que., Canada. 
Cul. & applied anth. Methodol., comm. 
studies, ethnic relations (accult., conflicts), 
mental health, comp. insts. (family kin- 
ship). Fr. Canada, Acadians (Nova Scotia), 
southwest U.S.A. (Navaho). N 


TRIEBELS, LEO Fevix, Prof. Hoogveldstr. 14, 


Nijmegen, Netherlands. As., Inst. of Cul. 
Anth., Roman Catholic U. Cul. anth. & 
ethnol. Cul. anth., ethnol., ethnogr. 
World-wide, esp. Guiana. S 


PRIMBORN, HERMANN. Schumann-Str. 80, 
Bonn, Germany. Prof. a.d., U. Bonn; Dir., 
Sem. fiir Vélkerkunde. Ethnol., arch. 
Ethno-sociol., law, econ., Spanish con- 
quista. Archives, accult. S. & Cent. Amer. 

S 


TROELS-SMITH, JORGEN. Head, Dept. Nat. 


Sci., Natl. Mus., Copenhagen, Denmark. 


Quaternary vegetational hist. (pollen 
analysis), arch. (Meso. & Neol.), radio- 
carbon dating. N. Eur., Arctic. A-E 


Innsbruck, Inns- 
Demography, human 
\sia, Alps. E-I 


bruck, Austria. 
geog. S. EF. 


TROLL, Cart. Dir., Geogr. Inst., U. Bonn, 


Franziskanerstr. 2, Bonn, Germany. Cul. 
geog. Tropics esp. tropical highlands. 
Andes, Mexico, Ethiopia F-S 


rrRONICEK, CHRupOS. Vinitna 7, Prague 2, 
Czechoslovakia. As. of Anth., Inst. of U 
Prague. Phys. anth. Fossil man, prehist. 
& recent races. 

TROTTER, MILDRED. 4580 Scott Ave., St. 
Louis, Mo., U.S.A. Prof. Anat., Washing- 
ton U., Sch. of Med. — Hair, skeleton. 


PrRouwsporstT, ALBERT /oeterwoudseweg 
102, Leiden, Netherlands. Rijksmus. v. 
Volkenkunde. Soc. anth. Pol. systems, 


material cul. Afr. (interlacustrine — re- 


gions). F 
TSUKISHIMA, KENzZO. 2-23  Sakae-cho, 
Nakano-ku, Tokyo, Japan. Rscr., Inst. 


Oriental Cul., U. Tokyo. Soc. psychol., 
ling. psychol. Lang. & cul., rsc. in Japanese 
villagers’ pers. Japan Oo 
Psurumi, Yosutyunt © Shizuka-so, 312, 
Minami Senzoku, Ota-ku, Tokyo, Japan. 
Liaison Officer, Int. House of Japan; Dir., 
Inst. for Sci. of Thought. Cul. anth. 
esp. symbolic aspect of cul. Communica- 
tion hist. of Modern Japan. oO 


PUBIANA, JoserH. 9 rue Arnoux, Bourg-La- 
Reine, (Seine), France.  Prof., 
Natl. des Langs. Orientales. Ethnol., 
ling. Langs. of Ethiopia (Semitic), socs. 
that use those langs. (esp. Agaw), Zag 
hawa langs. E. Horn of Afr. (Ethiopia, 
Eritrea, Somali countries), Wadday. M 


Ecole 


ARTHUR. 5400 Hobart St., Pitts 
burgh 17, Pa., U.S.A. As. Prof., U. Pitts- 
burgh. Soc. & cul. anth. Pol. change, soc. 
stratification, leadership & sanctions, cul. 
change. Afr., Mid. East. F-M 


PuMIN, MELVIN. Woodrow 
Princeton, N. J. As. Prot., Dept. Soc. & 
Anth., Princeton U. Soc. anth., 
stratification, race relats. 


Wilson Hall, 


sociol., 


TurEK, Rupo_r. Narodni Mus., Vaclavské 
nam. 1700, Prague 2, Czechoslovakia. 

TURNER, GEOFFREY E.S. Sec. to Delegates 
of U. Mus., U. Mus., Oxford, England. 
Ethnol., arch. Material cul. esp. hair em- 
broidery. Amers., Siberia, Lapland. A-E-N 


TuRNER, Victor. 1 Pinfold Drive, Cheadle 
Hulme, Cheshire, England. Lect. Soc. 
Anth., U. Manchester. Ritual systems of 
Pagan Afr., sociol. of relig., anth. process 
& theory. Field studies of relig. insts. & be- 
haviour in N. W. England. N. Rhodesia; 
Cheshire & Lancashire, (England). E-F 


TuRNEY-HIGH, HARRY HOoLsert. Head, 
Dept. Anth. & Sociol., U. South Carolina, 
Columbia, S.C., U.S.A. Amer. ethnogr., 
soc. anth., Rural south U.S.A., former 
Gallo-Roman Europe. N-E 


Tuzuxu, Tunro. % Mr. Simohira, 4 
Momozono-tyo, Nakano-ku, Tokyo, Japan. 
Dir., Nippon Rémazikai. Ling. Gram- 
mar; lang. hist., reform and engineering. 
E. Asia, Japanese dialects. Oo 


U 


Upy, STANLEY H., JR. 1965 Yale Station, 
New Haven, Conn., U.S.A. Instr. Sociol., 


Yale U. Comp. soc. insts., industrial 
sociol, 

Ujvary, ZOLTAN. Neprajzi Intezet, De- 
precen 10, Hungary. Rscr., Inst. U. 


Deprecen. Popular customs. Folklore. 


E 


Umesao, TApAo. Kitasirakawa Iority6 66, 
Sakyo, Japan. As. Prof., Inst. of Polytech- 
nics, Osaka City U. Ecol. anth. Nomad- 
ism, ecol. adaptation. Asian arid zone, esp. 
Mongolia & Afghanistan. 


Uk1yA, ]1Ro. 73 Mama Ichikawa-shi, Chiba- 
ken, Japan. Ethnol., ethnogr. Differences 
of savage from the civilized, traditionality. 
Formosa, Afr. F-O 


UNDERHILL, RUTH M. 2623 S. Clayton St., 
Denver 10, Colo., U.S.A. Emeritus Prof. 
Anth., Denver U. Cul. anth., accult. 
Relig., hist. U.S.A. Indians. N 


UNprrwoop, FRANcEs. 988 College Drive, 
San Jose 28, Cal., U.S.A. Soc. anth. Pers. 
& cul., theory & method. Carib. S 


UNTEREINER, WAYNE. 21 Grev Gardens East, 
Cambridge 38, Mass., U.S.A. Cul. anth., 
public management. Cul. & pers., cul. 
theory, applied anth., public adm., inte 
grated behavioral scis. 


UNVERSAGT, WitHetM. Leipzigerstr. 3-4, 
Berlin W 1., Germany (D.R.). Dir., Inst. 
fiir Vor u. Friihgeschichte, Deutsche 
Akad. von Wiss. Prehist. & hist. arch. 


Germany. E 


Usniyma, Morimarsu. Kumamoto Mus., | 
Honmarumachi, Kumamoto, Japan. Cul. 
anth., soc. anth. Folk soc. in Japan, cul. & 
personality, soc. distance & tension, acc ult., 
leadership. Japan. Oo 


Usiar, RAFAFL VON. Mainz, Alte Univer 
sititsstr. 17 Germany (F.R.) Dr., Prof., U. 
Mainz. Prehist. arch. Iron age of mid 


Eur. E 


UTLey, Francis Lee. Prof. English, Ohio 
State U., Derby Hall, 154 N. Oral Drive, 
Columbus 10, Ohio, U.S.A. Folklore, 
ling. Deluge story, folk lit. & non-folk-lit., 
folktale, hist. of English lang. Eur., Amer., 
Mid. Fast E-M-N 


Uromo, Kampto. Lect. in Rural Sociol., 
Fakultas Pertanian, U. Indonesia, Bogor, 
Indonesia. Rural sociol., soc. anth. Hu- 
man problems in technol. change, agr. 
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resettlement & comm. dev. problems. In 
donesia, Asia, Afi F-I 


Vv 
VAypA, Lasz_o. Zieblandstr. 6/1IV, Munich 
13, Germany. Wiss. As., Inst. fiir Volker 
kunde, U. Munich. Ethnol. Relig., tribal 
movements. Afr. 


VALLADARES, FON A. c’o SCISP, 14 Calle 
1-34. Zona 10, Guatemala, Guatemala 
Consultant in Soc. Sci., Dept. Sanitary Ed. 
Serv. Co-operativo Interamer. de Salud 
Publica.  Ethno-psychol. Customs, religs. 

Guatemala S 


VALLoIs, HENRI. | r. René Panhard, Paris 
XIII, France. Dir., Mus. de lHomme. 


Phys. anth., human paleon 


VALLS MEDINA, ArRTURO. Dr. Castelo 6, Ma 
drid, Spain. As. Prof. Anth., U. Madrid 
Phys. anth. Human genetics, blood 
groups. Spain, Afr., Latin Amer. E-F-S 


VALOCH, KAREL. Nam. 25. unora 7, Brno, 
Czechoslovakia. Ac. Cur., Moravské Mus., 
Pleist. Dept Paleol. & Pleist. stratig. 
Czechoslovakia E 


Vausik, J. A. 5/B Sasinkova, Bratislava 
Czechoslovakia. Prof. Anth. & Genetics. 
Phys. anth. Ontogenetic dev. 


VANA, ZDENFK. Slovansky ustav CSAV, Val 
entinska 1, Prague 1, Czechoslovakia 


VAN Beek, Gus W. Ac. Cur., Div. of Arch 
U.S. Natl. Mus., Smithsonian Inst., Wash 
ington 25, D.C., U.S.A. Arch. Arch. cul. 
dev. & diffusion in ancient Near Fast & 
Medit. area; ceramics, principles & tech 
niques of arch methods. Near East, 
Medit. area. M 


VANDENHOUTE, PETER JAN L. 18, Koning 

Leopold III laan, Oostakker, Belgium. 
Prof., U. Ghent Prim. art gen. & esp. 
W. Afr. 


VANDERVAEL, FRANZ. 1, r. des Eglantiers, 
Li¢ge. Belgium. Prof., Liege U. Anat., 
phys. anth 

VANNICELLI, P. Luici. 2 Piazza S. Pietro in 
Montorio, Rome, Italy. Prof., U. Rome. 
Ethnol. (soc. anth.) & hist. of religious 
sociol. Far East & Asia ethnol., comp. hist 


of relig., philos. Asia, Far East. oO 
VAN Nort, LEIGHTON. Dept. Sociol., Dart 
mouth Col., Hanover, N.H., U.S.A. Soc. 
anth. Pop. theory, indust. dev. WwW 


VANSINA, J]. IrsAc, Astrida, Ruanda Urundi, 
Belgian Congo. Chef de Centre, Dir. des 
Sciences Humaines de L’IRSAC Cul. 
anth., prim. relig., ethnohist. Congo, 
Ruandi Urundi F 


Van Stone, James W. Lect., Dept. Anth., 


U. Toronto, Toronto 5, Ont., Canada. 
Soc. & applied anth. Amer. & Canadian 
arctn N 


VARAGNAC, ANDRE. Conservateur en Chef, 
Musée des Antiquities Nationales. Cha- 
teau de Saint Germain en Lavr, Seine 
et Oise, France.  Prehist., arch., folklore. 
From beginnings of cul. to time of Char- 
lemagne. Eur E 


VarcyAs, Lajos. Chief, Mus. Dept., Eth 


nogr. Mus., Budapest, Hungary Folk 
lore. Musical folklore, ballads, folk poetry 
Eur., Siberia E-A 


VASSAL, Pierre, 15, rue Danton, Vanves, 
Seine, France. Prof. L’Ecole d’Anthro 
pologie de Paris. Phys. anth., comp. 
pathology. Anatomical anth., craniology, 
comp. biology & pathology. Eur., N. Afr., 
S. Amer E-M-S 
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Vayba, ANpREW Perer. Dept. Anth., 
Columbia U., New York 27, N.Y., U.S.A. 
Cul. anth. Warfare, econ. org., processes 
of cul. evol., ecol. Oceania, S. FE. Asia, 
British Columbia. I-N-P 


VAzQuEz, JUAN ADOLFO. Belgrano 1079, 
Mendoza, Argentina. Dir., Inst. de Filoso- 
fia. Philos. anth. Cul. anth., relig., prim. 
art & thought. Asia. oO 


Vazquez, Mario. Field Dir., Cornell-Peru 
Proj., Vicos Marcara, Ancash, Peru. Cul. 
anth., applied anth. Cul. change (tech 
nol.). Latin Amer. S 


VERDIER, RAYMOND. 10 rue des Dardanelles, 
Paris, France. Attaché de Recherches au 
Centre Nat. de la Recherche Scientifique. 
Legal anth. Agrarian structs., land laws 
N. Afi M 


VERGUIN, JoserH. 194 rue La Favette, 
Paris 10, France. Rsc. attaché, Centre Natl. 
de la Recherche Sci., Paris. Austronesian 
ling. & ethnol. Comp. of Indonesian & 
Polynesian lang. & civ. Oceania, Indonesia 


VON VERSCHUER, OTMAR Frure. Waldeyerstr. 
27a, Minster, Westf., Germany. Dir., Inst. 
fiir Human-genetik, U. Miinste1 Phys. 
anth.. human genetics 


VERSINO, Errore. Viale de Trastevere No. 
115, Rome, Italy. Arch. Etruria E 


Vertes, LAszit6. Muzeum krt. 14-16, Buda 
pest VIIT, Hungary. Museologist, Magyar 
Nemzeti Mus., Torteneti Mus. Palaeol. 


arch., Pleist. climatol., petrography of 
cave sediments. Old Stone Age. Hungary, 
Cent. Eur. E 
VinicH, ARTHUR J. As. Prof., Dept. Anth., 


U. Connecticut, Storrs, Conn., U.S.A. 

Soc. anth. Pol. anth., anth. theory, soc 

org. Puerto Rico, Oceania, Yugoslavia. 
E-P-S 


VIDYARTHI, LALITA P. Lalit Niketan, Adivasi 
Hostel Rd., Nagra Toli, Ranchi (Bihar), 
India. Head, Dept. Anth., Bihar U. Cul. 
anth., Indian anth. (tribal, rural, urban), 
Action & applied anth. in India. Relig. 
& industrial centers in Bihar. Cul. types, 
soc. ecol., lang. & cul. N. & Cent. India, 
Bihat I 


VILAKAZI, ABSOLOM. 55 Elizabeth St., Hart- 
ford 5, Conn., U.S.A. As. Prof. Anth. & Afr. 


Cul., Hartford Seminary Found Cul, 
anth. (soc. anth.). Separatist churches, cul 
contact & cul. change. Afr., S. Afr. F 


VILASECA ANGUERA, SALVADOR. San Juan, 32 


bis., Reus, Spain. Mus. Municipal. Pre 
hist. Iberian peninsula. W. Medit E 


VILLANUEVA, BUENAVENTURA. Instr. & Rsc. 


\c., Inst. Public Adm., U. Philippines, 
Diliman, Philippines Local gov. & adm. 
Philippines I 


De Vittiers, HeRTHA. Lect. in Anat., Anat. 
Dept., Med. Sch., Hospital St., Johannes 
burg, S. Afi Phys. anth., anthropometry, 
craniology. S. Afr. Bantu-speaking Negro, 
Bushman, Hottentots, (Afr. Negroes & 
santu speaking Negroes in gen F 


Vinski, Zpenko. Gunduliceva 34, Zagreb 
Jugoslavia. Rsc. Fellow, Arch. Mus., | 

Zagreb. Prehist. & early medieval arch 
Bronz age, Dark Ages, Carolingian period 
Central, S. E. Eur salkans. E 


VINSKI-GASPARINI, KSentyA. Gunduliceva 34, 
Zagreb |, Yugoslavia. Cur., Arch. Mus., 
Zagreb \rch., prehist. Urnfield cul., 
Iron Age. S. E. Eur., esp. Balkans, Danube 
region E 


VLCEK, EMANUEL. Quaternary Rsc. Group. 
Arch. Dept., Czech State Arch. Inst. 


(CSAV), Letenska 4, Prague LIT, Czecho 
slovakia. Phys. anth., paleon. Pleist 
man and apes. Cent. Eur. E 


VOEGELIN, C. F. Prof. & Chrmn., Dept. 
Anth., Indiana U., Bloomington, Ind., 
U.S.A. Ling. & cul. theory, typology, 
\lgonkian, Turkish, Uto-Aztecan, Siouan, 
areal ling., struct. ling., statistics in folk 


lore. N. Amer., Oceania, Mid. East. 
M-N-P 
VoceT, Frep W. As. Prof. Anth., U. To 
ronto, Toronto 5, Ont., Canada. Cul 
anth. Accult., theory & method, cul. inte 
gration. N. Amer. Indians, Plains. N 


Voct, Evon Z. 9 Bow St., Cambridge, Mass., 
U.S.A. Ac. Prof. Anth., Harvard U. Soc 
anth. Prim. relig., cul. change. Mid. Amer 

S 


Vocr, Hans. Drammensvn. 78, Oslo, Nor 
way. Prof., U. Oslo. Caucasian langs 
Gen. ling. Caucasus. M 


Vorcr, GUNTHER, Kuisselstr, 42, Potsdam, 
Germany (D.R.). Docent, Inst. fiir Philol 
der Piidagogische Hochschule, Potsdam 
Folklore. Germany. L 


VONBANK, EtMar. Auf der Matte 22, 
Bregenz, Austria. Leiter, Vorarlberge1 
Landesmus. Roman provincial arch, & 
prehist. E 


Von Grunesaum, G. E. Prof. Hist. (Near 
East) & Dir., Near Eastern Center, U. 
California at Los Angeles, Calif., U.S.A. 
Islamic studies. M 


Von MUtter, Aprian. Staatliches Mus. fin 
Vor- und Friihgeschichte, Stresemannst: 
110, Berlin SW 61, Germany (D.R.) 


VooRHorve, JAN. P.O.B. 808, Paramaribo 
Suriname. Co-Dir. Bur. of Ling. Rsc. in 
Suriname, U. of Amsterdam. — Ling. esp 
Creole langs. Creole hist., cul. in) Suri 
name. Suriname, Caribbean, S 


VORBICHLER, ANTON. St. Gabriel, Moedling, 
Vienna, Austria. Lect. Cul. Anth. and 
Ling., St. Gabriel's Col. — Ling., cul. anth., 
Bantu, Sudan langs., folklore. Pygmy cul. 
Belgian Congo. J 


Vuoreca, Torvo. Hallituskatu 1, Helsinki, 
Finland. Sec., Finnish Lit. Soc. Cul. anth. 
Material cul. of Finnish & Finnic peoples. 

E 


W 


WACHSMANN, Ktaus. 4 Redfern House, 
Dorman Way, Alexandra Rd., London, 
N. W. 8, England. Sci. Officer Wellcome 
Hist. Med. Mus. Ethnomusicol., mat. 
cul. of Uganda. Problems of ethnog. mus., 
musical instruments. Afr., esp. Uganda. F 


Waba. Kazuo. Dept. Zoo., Kyoto U., Kyoto, 
Japan Primatology, phys. anth. Pri- 
mates, Cercopithecidae. Ecol.-morphologi- 
cal method. Tropical rain forest. Afr., 
India, S. BE. Asia F-I 


WaAECHTER, JOHN. Lect. Arch., U. London, 
Inst. of Arch., 31-34 Gordon Sq., London 
W.C. 1, England. — Palaeol. arch. Near 
Fast, N. Afr., Egypt, Syria, Jordan, Tur- 
key, Iraq, Iran. M 


WacLey, CHartrs W. Prof., Dept. Anth., 
Columbia U., New York, N.Y., U.S.A. 
Soc. anth. Soc. org., ethnic &/or minority 
groups: accult. Latin Amer. S 


WaAGATSUMA, Hrirosut. As. Prof., Konan U., 
Dept. Sociol., Higashi-nada-ku, Kobe, 
Japan. Cul. anth. esp. cul. & pers. Child 
rearing pattern, pers. dev., family relats. & 
behavior, ethnogr. & projective study of 
cul.-pers. relats. Japan. O 
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WaHLe, Ernst. Friedrich-Eisenlohr-Str. 2, 
Heidelberg, Germany. Emeritus Prof., U. 


Heidelberg. Prehist. Methods of pre- 
hist., area of anth. & ethnogr., lit. presen- 
tation of prehist. & early hist. times. Pre- 
hist. envil 


WAKAMORI, TARO. 18 Miyashita-cho, Bunk- 
yo-ku Tokyo, Japan. Prof., Tofayo U. of 
Education. Cul. anth. Japan oO 


WALIGORSKI, ANDRZEJ. Czysta 21 m. 1, Kra- 
kow, Poland. As. Prof. Soc. anth. Anth. 
theory, Afr. sociol., Jaluo (W. Kenya). F 


WaLLAce, ANTHONY F. C. 614 Convent Rd., 
Chester, Pa., U.S.A. Rsc. Ac. Prof., U. 
Pennsylvania. Sr. Rse. Ac. in Anth., FE. Pa. 
Psychiat. Inst. Cul. anth. Relig., cul. & 
pers., mental health, method, conceptual 
analysis, formal logico-math models, 
ethnohist. N. E. Amer. Indians. N 


Wattacr, Dwicur T. As. Prof., Dept. 
Sociol. & Anth., U. North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill, N.C., U.S.A Arch. of S. 
Amer., Latin Amer. ethn. Latin Amer. 

S 


Watiace, WILLIAM. Ac. Prof. Anth., Dept. 
Anth., Southern California, Calif., 
U.S.A. Arch., ethnol. Cul. hist. Calif., 
Great Basin. N 


Waris, Witson D. Box 66, 8S. Woodstock, 
Conn., U.S.A. Prof. Sociol., Annhurst Col. 
Cul. & soc. anth., prim. sci. Cul. contacts 
N. Amer. esp. N. E. woodlands, Algonkin. 

N 


WALSH, RAYMOND COLLINGE. 68 Culling 
worth Rd., Durban, Natal, S. Afr. Retired 


Architect & Survevor. Arch. (Wilton, 
Smithfield, Coastal Midden culs.). Natal 
coast, S. E. Kalahari, 8. W. Afr. F 


WaALTeR, Heinz. Fabeckstrasse 47, Berlin 
Dahlem, Germany. Mus. fiir Vélkerkunde, 
Arnimallee 23, Berlin-Dahlem, Germany 
Ethnol., arch. relig., shamanism, mythol. 
of S. Amer. Indians, Andean arch. S. 
Amer. esp. Bolivia, Peru S 


WALTER, Huppert. Dozent, 


Anthropolo- 
gisches Inst., U. 


Mainz, Mainz, Germany. 
Pop. genetics, human genetics, phys. 
anth 


WALton, JAMFs. Deputy Dir. Educ., P.O. 


B. 47, Maseru, Basutoland, S. Afr. Arch., 
ethnol. esp. folk arch. India, Burma, Fur 
Britain, Af L-F-I 


Warp, BARBARA FE. 18 Hillgate Pl., London 
W.8, England. Lect. in Soc. Anth., Birk 
beck Col, U. London Soc. anth. Kin 
ship org., educ., econ. relats. & soc. change, 
race relats. Far East, 8S. E. Asia, China, W 
Afr, rural England LE-F-1-O 


WARNER, WELLMAN J. S12 Stuart Ave., 
Mamaroneck, N.Y U.S.A. Head, Dept. 
Sociol. & Anth., New York lt Cul. anth 
\pproaches to study of soc. struct., relat. 
of individuals to soc. & soc. norms, relig., 
soc. org soc. control, cul. & pers., role 
theory. 


WarrRINFR, Cuartes K. Ac. Prof., De pt 
Sociol., U. Kansas, Lawrence, Kan., U.S.A 
Sociol. (soc. anth.). Soc. struct., soc. org., 
leadership. Philippines I 


Wasueurn, S. L. Prof. Anth., U. California, 
serkeley 4, Cal., U.S.A. Primates, phys 
anth., anat 


WaASLEY, WILLIAM W. Arch., Arizona State 
Mus., U. of Arizona, Tucson, Ariz., U.S.A. 
Arch. Southwest U.S.A., N. W. Mexico, 
Southwest U.S.A. & Mexican contacts 

N-S 


WASSEN, S. Henry. Cur., Section for Amer 
Collections, Etnogr. Mus., Gothenburg C, 
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Sweden. Ethnogr., arch. Tribal hist., 
mythol. & relig., ethnol. S. Amer., esp. n. 
w. S. Amer., Cent. Amer. S 


WastL, Joser. Hofburg, Zehrgadenstiege 21, 
Vienna I, Austria. Dir., Anth. Abteilung, 
Naturhist. Mus., Vienna. Phys. anth. 
Permanent judicial expert for anth. & hu- 
man heredity. Race anth., human biol. 


WATANABE, Hirosut. As., Anth. Inst., U. 
Fokyo, Bunkyo-ku, ‘Tokyo, Japan. Lect., 
Natl Tokyo U. of Foreign Affairs. 
Technol. Ecol. & soc. solidarity between 
man & nature. Ainu, prehist. of Hokkaido. 

oO 


WATANABE, NAOTUNE. 108, Kobinata-Suido- 
cho, Bunkyo-ku, Tokyo, Japan. Rsc. As., 
Dept. Anth., U. Tokyo. Arch. Magnetic 
dating of baked earth from arch. sites. 
Arch. relics & sites. Japan Oo 


WATERMAN, RicHarp A. 859 Webb, Detroit 
2, Mich., U.S.A. Chrmn., Dept. Sociol. & 
Anth., Wayne State U. Cul. anth., eth- 
nomusicol. Music, folklore, Afro-Caribean, 
Australian aborig. F-P-S 


WarkINS, MARK H. Prof. Anth., Howard U., 
Wash. 1, D.C., U.S.A. Ling., cul. anth. 
ethnol., ethnogr.). Descriptive _ ling., 
sociol. of relig., soc. org. Afr., Mid. Amer. 

F-S 

Watrous, BLANCHE. 854 Ridge Rd., High- 
land Park, Ill., U.S.A. Clinical Psychol., 
Lake County Mental Health Clinic, 32 

tica St.. Waukegan, Ill. Cul. anth., 
psychol. Pers. & cul., dynamic psychol., 
psychotherapy, projective techniques, test 
ing, Ojibwa Indians. . 


Watson, JAMes B. Prof. & Exec. Officer, 
Dept. Anth., U. Washington, Seattle 5, 
Wash., U.S.A. Ethnol., soc. anth. Accult., 
cul. change, comm. studies, kinship, econ 
New Guinea, Melanesia, Brazil, S. Amer., 
Anglo-Spanish U.S.A N-P-S 


WATSON, VIRGINIA. 1552 Interlaken Blvd., 
Seattle 2. Wash., U.S.A. Lect. in Anth., 
Seattle l Soc. anth., arch. Status of 
women, soc. mobility, adoption, pseudo 
kinship, comm. studies. S. Amer., rural 
U.S.A., New Guinea, Brazil, Pac. N. W., 
S$: Cull. N-P-S 


Warson, Witttam. Dept. Soc. Anth., Man 
Dover St., Manchester 13, Eng 
land. Soc. anth., sociol. Changing tribal 
strucis. in Afr.; soc. change; soc. mobility 
in industrial soc. Afy., Britain L-} 


Wax, Rosatie H. Dept. Sociol., U. Miami, 
Coral Gables 46, Fla., U.S.A. Cul. anth., 
cul. hist., world view, cul, patterns, soc. 
psychol., cul. & pers. Cosmetics & groom- 
ing. Old Scandinavian peoples, ancient 
Judaism E-M 
WEBER-KELLERMANN, INGEBORG Rotet 
Graben 10. Marburg an der Lahn, Ger 
many (F.R.). German folklore (custom 
% usage). Food, inter-ethnic relations in 
contact areas, folk beliefs, folk songs E 


chester | 


WecKLER, JOSEPH. Chrmn., Dept. Anth., U. 
Southern California, U. Park, Los Angeles, 
Cal., U.S.A. Cul. anth., soc. anth., family 
structure, cul. & pers., theory, anth. inter 
pretations of field findings in fossil man & 
old world prehist. S. Pac., contemp. Amet 
comms N-P 


Wrirpa, A. FF. Lect. in Human Geog., 
Dept. Geog., Fac. of Arts, Alexandria, 
Egypt, U.A.R. Soc. & hist. geog. Egyptian 
agr. of Middle Ages, soc. & econom., geog. 
of desert regions. Egypt M 


Wet, Hwet-Lin. Prof., Dept. Arch. & Anth., 
Natl. Taiwan U., Taipei, Taiwan, China. 
Soc. anth., ethnol., sociol. Soc. struct. of 
the Formosa tribes, ethnol. of S. E. Asia. 

1-O 


WEIANT, CLARENCE W. Dempsey Building, 
Peekskill, N.Y., U.S.A. Dean, Chiropractic 
Inst. of N.Y. Hist. of Mid. Amer. arch. 
& ethnol. Prim. relig. & med., chiropractic 
as a problem in applied phys. & cul. anth. 
Mid. Amer. Ss 


WEINER, JosePpH. Dept. Human Anat., S. 
Parks Rd., Oxford, England. Reader in 
Phys. Anth., Oxford U. Phys. anth. Hu- 
man evol., physiol. anth., climatic adapta- 
tion. S. Afr. 


WEINERT, HANS. Schweiserweg 1, Heidel- 
berg, Germany. em. Dir. Anth. Inst., Kiel. 
Primates, anat., evol. 


WEINGROD, ALEX. Chisachon 44B Afridar 
Ashcalon, Israel. Rsc. Dir., Jewish Agency; 
Lect., Hebrew U., Jerusalem. Soc. anth. 
Prob. of soc. struct. & cul. change, new 
comms., Mid. East ethnol., applied anth. 
Mid. East. M 


WEINHOLD, RupoLtr. 51 Wisbyer Str., 
Berlin-Pankow, Germany. Wiss. Oberas. 
am Inst. fiir deutsche Volkskunde, an det 
DAW, Berlin. German folklore, German 
material folk cul. Eur., Germany. E 


WEISER-AALL, Lity. Curator, Norsk Etnol. 
Gransking, Norsk Folkemuseum, Bygdéy, 
Oslo, Norway Norwegian Customs & 
folklore, psychol. Norway. Q 


Weiss, RicHarp. Allmendboden 4, Kiis- 
nacht-Ziirich, Switzerland. Prof. fiir Volks- 
kunde, Leiter des Volkskundlichen Sem., 
U. Ziirich. Soc. anth., ethnol. (Volks- 
kunde). Switzerland, Eur. E 


WEITLANER, Ropert J. Inst. Nac. de Ant. 
e Hist., Cordoba 45, Mexico, D. F. 
Ethnolog. —Ethnol., ling., esp. Oaxacan 
groups & Otomian family. 7 


WELLIN, Epwarp. Field Dir.. Study of Be- 
havioral Scis. in Public Health, Amer. 
Public Health Ac.. 790 Broadway, N.Y. 19, 
N.Y., U.S.A Cul. anth. Med. sociol., 
anth. & public health, applied anth. Peru 
& Andean area. S 


Weis, Catvin. Old Hall, Mulbarton, Nor- 
folk, England. Phy. Anth., Ministry of 
Works. Phys. anth., skeletal pathol 
Early hist. & prehist. pop. Britain, W. Eur 

E 


WELLS, LAWRENCE Herpert. Prof. Anat., U. 
Cape Town, S. Afr. Phys. Anth. Fossil 
man, related arch. & faunal material: 
osteology of existing humans. Cent. & S$ 


\fr.. British Isles E-F 


WeiMers, WILLIAM E. Dept. Near FE. Lang., 
| California, Los Angeles 24, Calif., 
U.S.A Ling. esp. Afr. langs. Loval struc 
ture, Comp. Niger-Congo. Afr. esp WwW. F 


WELTFISH, GEN! P.O.B. 1718, Grand 
Central, N.Y. 17, N.¥. USA. Rse. As., 
Lab. of Anth., U. of Nebraska, Lincoln, 
Neb., U.S.A Art, technol., ethnol., ling., 
material cul. (new style), prehist., ethno- 
ling., philo. of anth., anth. in adult & 
public educ. Amet Indian, N. Amer., Afr. 

F-N 
Wenpborr, Frep. Ac. Dir.. Lab. of Anth., 
Santa Fe, N.M., U.S.A. Arch. Early man 
in New World. N Amer., Southwest 
USA. ‘ 


WENGER, SANDOR. Bajza-u. 59, Budapest 6 
Hungary. As., Dept. Anth. Paleoanth., 
arch. Arch. of IV-LXN centuries A.D., an 
thropogenesis, ethnogenesis. Eur., Asia 


E-A 


WENINGER, MARGARETE. Scheibenbergstr. 18, 
Vienna XVIII, Austria. U. Prof Phys. 
anth. 


WERNER, JOACHIM. Meiserstr. 6, Munich 2, 
Germany. Arch., prehist. Arch. of Medi- 
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eval & Dark Ages. Prehist. (Bronze Age- 
Laténe), Roman Provs. Mid. or E. Eur. E 


Wescott, RoGeR W. Soc. Sci. Dept., Mich- 

igan State U., E. Lansing, Mich., U.S.A. 
Ac. Prot. Ling., soc. theory. Phonemic 
analysis, comp. ling., hist. langs. W. Afr.. 
esp. w. Nigeria F 
WessEL, BrsstE BLoom. 57 Marvel Rd., New 
Haven 15, Conn., U.S.A. Prof. Emeritus 
Anth., Connecticut Col., New London. 


WestTPHAL-HELLBUSCH, SiGRip. — Dietrich- 
Schaefer-Weg 17, Berlin-Steglitz, Germany 

F.R.). Prof., Leiterin, Inst. tiir Ethnol., 
Freie U. Berlin, Berlin. Ethnol, Gen. & 
theoretic ethnol. Iraq, Anatolia, Neat 
Last. M 


WetTz_er, Lewis W. Ac. Prof. Hist., Box 
1424, U. Alabama, University, Ala., U.S.A. 
Hist. anth., cul. anth., prehist. Spanish- 
Mexican relations, Indians of s. e. & s. w. 
U.S.A. N-S 


Weyer, Epwarp M., JR. Dir., Sch. of Amer. 
Rsc., Santa Fe, N. Mex., U.S.A. Ethnol., 
arch. Soc, anth., mus. sci., Eskimo prehist. 
Arctic, Amer. tropics. S-N 


WuHeat, Joe Ben. Cur. Anth., U. Colorado 
Mus., Boulder, Colo., U.S.A. Arch. Early 
man in N. Amer., arch. method & theory, 
anth. in the mus. Arch. of southwestern 
U.S.A. N 


WHEELER, RICHARD P. P.O.B. 1, Mesa Verde 
Natl. Park, Colo., U.S.A. Mus. Cur. (arch.), 
Wothorill Mesa Arch. Proj. Arch. Early 
man in N. Amer., plains arch., s. w. arch. 
U.S.A, (plains & s. w. areas), N 


WHEELER-VOFGELIN, ERMINIE. Rayl House, 
Indiana U., Bloomington, Ind., U.S.A. 
Prof. Hist., Ind. U. Dir., Great Lakes 

Ohio Valley Rsc. Proj. Ethnohist. & 
folklore of N. Amer. Indians. N 


Waiter, Lestie A. Center for Advanced 
Study, 202 Junipero Serra Blvd., Stanford, 
Calif., U.S.A. Cul. anth., ethnol. theory, 
ethnogr. of N. M. Pueblos, southwest 
U.S.A N 


WHITE, Marian. As. Cur. (Anth.), Buffalo 
Mus. of Sci., Humboldt Park, Buffalo 11, 
mN.Y., USA. Instr. Arch., 1 suffalo 
Arch. Iroquois Indian ethnohist. & arch 
Northeast U.S.A. 


WHITEFORD, ANDREW HUNTER. Dir., Logan 
Mus. of Anth., Beloit, Wis., U.S.A. Cul. 
anth., museol. Soc. struct., soc. class, effects 
of industrializ., encult. process, urban 
studies, use of mus. in teaching, anth. in 
liberal arts educ. U.S.A., Latin Amer. esp 
Colombia, Mexico N-S 


WHITING, ALFRED F. 20 West St., Hanover, 
N.H., U.S.A. Cur. Anth., Dartmouth Col 
Mus Ethnobotany, ethnol. (Hopi, Taos, 
Seri, Micronesia). N-P 


WHITING, JOHN W. M. Dir., Lab. of Human 
Dev., 46 Oxford St., Cambridge, Mass., 
U.S.A Cul. anth. Child rearing, cul. & 
pers., cross-cul. Oceania % 


Wuitty, ANTHONY. P.O. B. 66, Borrowdale, 
S. Rhodesia. Surveyor to Hist. Monuments 
Comm. Arch., primitive arch. Iron Age 
culs. Afr. S. of Sahara F 


WICKMAN, Bo. Linnégatan lI], 
Sweden. Prof., Uppsala U. 
ling. esp. Lappish. 


Uppsala 


Fenno-U gric 


WipstRAND, CARL G. Grona gatan 25 Cc, 
Uppsala, Sweden. Lect. in Anth., U. Upp 
sala. Arch., ethnogr., ethnomusicol. Ergol 


ogy, technol., ethnomusicol. accult. arctic 


Arch. Afr Arctic regions, Lapps. E-F 


WIENER, ALEXANDER S. 64 Rutland Rd. 
Brooklyn 25, N.Y., U.S.A. Sr. Serologist, 
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Office of the Chief Med. Examiner, N.Y. 
City. Immunohematology, immunoge- 
netics, blood groups in phys. anth. 


WIERCINSKI, ANDRZEJ. 21/23 Jaracza Str., 
Warsaw, Poland. Lect., Phys. Anth., War- 
saw U. Phys. anth. Ethnol. Egypt, S. 
Siberia, Mid. Amer. A-M-S 


WIJESEKERA, NANDADEGA. No. 22, Reid Ave., 
Colombo 7, Ceylon. Deputy Commis- 
sioner, Official Lang. Dept. Cul. & soc. 
anth., ethnol. & arch. Ceylon, India. I 


WIKANDER, Stic. Geijersgatan 57, Uppsala, 
Sweden. Prof. Sanskrit & Comp. Philol., U. 
Uppsala. Comp. philol., comp. relig., 
folklore Oral tradition (mythological & 
lit.); myth, ritual, epics. Modern Near 
East, Persians, Armenians, Kurds. M 


WIKMAN, Kart Ros. Villehad. V. Strand 
gatan 7, Abo, Finland. Pres., Westermarck 
Soc., former Prof. Sociol., Abo Akademi. 
Soc. anth. Customs, morals, relig. of Eur. 
& Scandinavia. Finland, Sweden, Scandi- 
navia, W. Eur. E 


WILBERT, JOHANNES. Aptdo. 681, Cara 
cas, Venezuela. Dir., Dept. Antr., Central 
U. Venezuela. Cul. anth. Ethnol., soc. 
struct. Venezuela. S 


bE Witpr, ANnpre G. Herengracht 71, 
Leiden, Netherlands. Lect., Anat-Embrvol 
Inst., Leiden. Phys. anth. Dactyloscopy, 
multivariate statistics. Melanesia, esp. New 
Guinea. _% 


WILDHABER, ROBERT. Swiss Mus. for Folk- 
lore, 2 Augustinergasse, Basel, Switzer- 
land. Cur., Swiss Ethnol. Mus. Ed., Jnt. 
Folklore Bibl. Ethnol. & folklore. Bibl. 
problems. Eur., Switzerland. E 


WILHELM, OrrMar. Dir., Inst. Cent. de 
Biol., U. Concepcién, Casilla 301, Con 
cepcién, Chile. Ethnol. Easter I., Arau 
canian, S. Chile. P-S 


WILLETTr, FRANK. Cur., Museum, Ife, W. 
Nigeria. Arch., Federal Antiqu. Dept 
Arch., ethnol. Prehist. & protohist. arch. 
W. Afr., world tribal art, ethnol. of Ni 
geria, W. Atr., Nigeria. F 


WiLLey, Gorpon R. Prof. Archaeol., Pea 
body Mus., Harvard U., Cambridge, Mass., 
U.S.A. Arch. Chr., cul. dev., interpreta 
tion. Mid. & S. Amer. S 


WILLIAMS, GEorceE D. V.A. Center, Mar 


tinsburg, W.Va., U.S.A. Phys. anth., 
phys. med. & geriatrics. Human paleon., 
prehist. man, Mexico, Brazil S 


WILLIAMS, STEPHEN. As. Curator, N. Amer 
Archaeol., Peabody Mus., Harvard U., 
Cambridge 38, Mass., U.S.A. As. Prof. in 
Anth. Archacol. arch. & ecol., arch. & 
ethnogr. N. Amer., esp. cast U.S.A. N 


WILLIAMS, THOMAS Ruys. As. Prof., Dept. 
Anth., Sacramento State Col., Sacramento, 
Cal., U.S.A Cul. & soc. anth., ethnol 
Cul. & pers., cul. theory, contact & change, 
innovation; cul. evol., primate struct. & be 
havior, universal categories of cul. South- 
west U.S.A., N. Mexico, S. E. Asia, Borneo 

I-N-S 

Wittiams Garcia, Roperto. Investigador, 
Instituto Antr., Aptdo. postal 191, Jalapa, 
Mexico. Ethnol. & Soc. anth. S 


WitmetH, Roscor. Apt. 12, Northwood 
Apts., 1634 Murfin, Ann Arbor, Mich., 


U.S.A. Arch., ling., ethnol. Ethnohist. 
based on arch., ethnol., ling. U.S.A.: 
Southwest & Plains. N 
Wis, J. A. F. Huygensweg 4, Nimeguen, 


Netherlands. Prof. Gen Ling., U. 
Nimeguen. Gen. Ling., Afr. & Indonesian 
langs. Afr., Indonesia. F-I 


Witson, LAureNcE L. #48 R. Palma, 
Baguio, Philippines. Anth.,  arch., 
paleon. Mt. Prov., Philippines. I 
Witson, Monica. Sch. of Afr. Studies, U, 
Cape Town, Rondebosch, Cape, S. Afr. 
Prof. Soc. Anth., U. Cape Town. — Soc. 
anth. Ritual systems, soc. change, urbaniz., 
hist. S. & Cent. Afr. F 


Win, Kuin Maune. Lect., Dept. Philos., U. 
Rangoon, Burma. Philos. Philos. of cul. 
Burma. I 


WINANS, Epear. Instr., Div. of Soc. Sci., U 
California, Riverside, Calif., U.S.A. Cul 
anth. Soc. struct., pol., law, kinship. Afr. 
F 
Wincerr, Paut S. 88 Morningside Drive, 
New York 27, N.Y. Prof. of Art Hist., 
Arch., Columbia U., New York. Arts of 
prim. peoples. Maori of New Zealand, 
N. W. coast of Amer., Congo. Oceania, 
Amer. Indian Afr. N-P 


WINTER, Epwarp H. Ac. Prof., U. Hlinois, 
137 Davenport Hall, Urbana, HL, U.S.A. 
Soc. anth. Theory of soc. struct., pol. sys 
tems, kinship group, econ. Afr. ; 


Wirc7ZAKOWwA, ROMANA KuRNIEWICZ. ul 
Dobra 31 m4, Warsaw 18, Poland. Dept. 
Anth., Col. Phy. Ed. Phys. anth. Phys 
growth & devel. 


WirnHers, Care. Soc. Sci. Rse. Analyst, Chil 
dren’s Bur., Dept. of Health, Educ. & Wel 
fare, Washington 25, D.C., U.S.A. Soc. 
anth, folklore. Comm. studies, Amer. cul., 
studies of adolescence & youth, children’s 
folklore. U.S.A., Cuba. N-S 


WITTERMANS, TAMME. Goudsesingel 396, 
Rotterdam, The Netherlands. Educ. off 
cer, Mus. voor Land-en Volkenkunde, Rot 
terdam. Soc. anth. Soc. change, move 
ments, racial & ethnic relats. Indonesia. I 


Wirrrocet, Kart A, 420 Riverside Drive, 
N.Y. 25, N.Y., U.S.A. Prof. Chinese Hist., 
U. Washington, Seattle, Wash. Comp. 
inst. Oriental soc., Marxism, Leninism, 
Communism, comp. study of total power. 
Asia, S. Amer. A-S 


WittHorr, Journ. Chief Cur., Pennsylvania 
State Mus., Harrisburg, Pa., U.S.A. 
Arch., ethnol. N. Amer., esp. E. Wood 
lands. N 


Wirrry, Warren -L. Illinois State Mus., 
Springtield, TIL, USA Arch., ethnoer., 
muscol. Muss. E. U.S.A., Wis. N 


WOLFFL, DOMINIK Josrr. Alliogasse 24, 
Vienna XV/101, Austria. As. Prof., U 
Vienna, U. La Laguna (Tenerife); retired 
Cur., Vienna Mus. fiir V6lkerkunde. 
Cul. hist. of early high civs. Early technol., 
ancient Medit. langs., hist. of  religs., 
Megalithicum, early polytheism. Pre 
Indo-European ling. substratum. Berber, 
Hausa langs. Peninsular Eur., Afr. of 
whites, Medit., Near East. E-M 


Worttrr, WALTRAUD. Head. Div. Ethnogr., 
Inst. fir Volkerkunde, Humboldt U. Pots 
dam. — Folklore, medicine. 


Wokroy, Franc. Garbary 49/6, Poznan 1, 
Poland. Docent, Dept. Anth., U. Poznan 
Phys. anth., demography, anat. Eur. E 


WOLANSKI, NAPOLEON. Al. Ziednoczenia 15 

m. 1O8, Warsaw 15, Poland. Head, Dept. 
Child Dev., Inst. of Mother and Child 
Phys. anth. Child dev., anthropogenesis, 
mechanisms of evol. 


WoLpstTEDT, PAUL. Prof., U. 
Inst., Niissallee 2, Bonn, 
Pleist. geol. & arch. 


Bonn, Geol. 
Germany. 


Wo Fr, Eric. Ac. Prof. Dept. Anth., U. Chi- 
cago, 1126 E. 59th St., Chicago 37 
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aan. 














US.A. 
nation . 
Amer. S 


Cul. anth. Theory, peasant socs., 
formation & nationalism. Mid 


WOLF, SIEGFRIED. Jananisches Palais, Dres- 
den N 6, Germany. Dir., Staatl. Mus. fiir 
Volkerkunde. Ethnogr. Musical instru 
ments, mythol., art. Oceania, Afr. F-P 


Wotre, ALVIN W. As. Prof., Dept. Anth., 
Lafayette Col., Easton, Pa., U.S.A. Cul. 
anth. Cul. stability & change, comp. com- 
mun. struct., soc. stratification. Interdis- 
ciplinary approaches (anth., — sociol., 


psych.). Afr. 


Worrr, Hans. Afr. Lang. & Area Center, 
Wells Hall, Michigan State U., E. Lansing, 
Mich., U.S.A.) Anth. ling. Ling., lang. & 
cul. Afr., N. Amer., Carib. F-N-S 


WOLFRAM, RICHARD. Johann Straussgasse 
80, Vienna 4, Austria. Folklore. Customs 
& beliefs, folk dance, folk play, men’s socs., 
folklore cartography, field work. Europe, 
Geman-speaking & Scandinavian counts. 

E 
Woop, EvetyNn. 5 Sobani Road, Bombay 5, 
India. Consultant in Communications. 
Use of extension methods & audio-visual 
materials with illiterate peasants. Rural 


dev. in India. India, France, U.K. E-I 
Woopsury, NATHALIE F.S. — Rsc.Ac., Ariz. 
State Mus., U. Arizona, Tucson, Ariz., 
U.S.A. Ethnol., folklore. Material cul., 


diet, ethnohist., diffusion, cul. change. N. 
Amer., Bengal. I-N 


Woopsury, RicHarp B. Ac. Prof., Dept. 
Anth., U. Arizona, Tucson, Ariz., U.S.A. 
Arch., ethnogr., prim. technol. Aborig. 
demography, land use, agr. methods. N. 
& Cent. Amer., U.S.A. N-S 


WorMINGTON, H. M. Cur. Archaeol., Den 
ver Mus. of Nat. Hist., City Park, Denver 
6, Colo., U.S.A. Arch. Paleo-Indian pe- 
riod. Pre-Ceramic culs. of EF. Siberia. 
Fremont cul. N. Amer., southwest U.S.A., 
Mexico. A-N-S 


WorsLey, Peter. Lect. in Sociol., U. Hull, 


Hull, England. Borderline between 
sociol, & anth. Australian aborigs. - 
Wricut, H. E. Ac. Prof. Geol., U. Minne- 
sota, Minneapolis, Minn., U.S.A. _ Pleist. 


geol. Near East, glaciated mid-w. U.S.A. 
N-M 


Wu, Ciinc-Hone. Dept. Hist. & Geog., 
Nanyang U., Singapore. Ac. Prof., Col. of 
Lib. Arts Cul. anth., hist. S. E. Asia, 
the Chinese in S. E. Asia. Sino-Philippine 
relats., hist. of overseas Chinese. S. E. Asia. 


A 


Natl. Mus., Ethnogr. 
Dept., 10, Ny Vestergade, Copenhagen, 
Denmark Cul. anth., arch. Indonesia, 
Malaysia. I 


Wu ter, INGER. As., 


Worm, StTerHeN. Sr. Fell., Dept. Anth., 
Aust. Natl. U., Canberra, A.C.T., Aust. 
Ling. Struct. and comp. ling. Aust., New 
Guinea, Melanesia P 


WURZBACHER, GERHARD. Prof. fiir Soziologie 

und Sozialwissenschaften, Dir., Soziologi- 
sches Sem. der U. Kiel, Germany. Sociol. 
of family, youth, industry; sociol. theory, 
rural sociol, 


Wyant, MarGARerT Horstey. Ac. Prof. 
Sociol., Washington Col., Chestertown, 
Md., U.S.A. Ethnol. Nutrition. Philip- 
pines & S. E. Asia. I 


Wytir, Laurence. Prof. Romance Langs., 
Haverford Col., Haverford, Pa., U.S.A. 
Cul. anth., Romance langs. & lit., family, 
educ., soc. control., artistic expression, 
relat. of technol. to rest of cul., psycho- 
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ling., anth. & gen. educ., evaluations of 
anth. by scholars in other fields. France. 


Wyner, Joun. Arch. As., Mus., P.O. B. 17, 
Reading, Berks, England. Arch. Lower 
Palacol. & Mesol. in Britain. 


Y 
YAKIMOv, V. P. Dir., Anth. Inst., U. Mos- 
cow, Mochovaja 11, Moscow K-9, U.S.S.R. 


YAMADA, MUNEMI. Dept. Biol., Osaka City 
U., Minamiogi-machi, Kitaku, Osaka, 
Japan. Animal sociol. & ecol. Study of 
pre-human socs., Macaca fuscata & Macaca 
cynomolgus esp. their culs. & pers. Japan 
& S. E. Asia. 1-O 


YAMADA, Nosuo. As. Prof., Dept. Litera- 
ture, Osaka U. B24-501, Korigaoka 3 
chome, Hirakata-shi, Osaka-fu, Japan. 
Hist. of Asia. Social struct., esp. of ancient 
Turks in nomadic life. Mongolia, Central 
Asia. 


YAMADA, RyujJlI. Instr., Anth. Inst., Nanzan 
U., Nagoya, Japan. _Ethnol., soc. anth. 
Soc. org., relig. system. India. 1 


YAMAMOTO, KENGO. 30 Momozono-cho, 
Nakano-ku, Tokyo, Japan. Lect., Manchu 
Lang., U. Tokyo. Ling. Manchu- 
‘Tungusic langs. A-O 


YAMAMOTO, Mikio. Kamakura-shi, Gokura- 
kuji, Kanagawa-ken, Japan. Prof. public 
health, Juntendo U., Tokyo. Soc. anth., 
occupational health. Comm. health. 
Comm. dev., comm. diagnosis. Japan, Asia. 

Oo 


YAMAMOTO, TatsuRO. 22-6, Ichibancho, 
Chiyoda-Ku, Tokyo, Japan. Prof., Fac. of 
Lett., & Inst. for Oriental Cul., U. of 
Tokyo. Cul. anth., hist. ethnogr. Anth. 
data found in hist. Chinese texts. FE. Asia, 
S. Asia, esp. Vietnam. I-O 


YAMANE, ‘TsuNEO. 154 Yamazato-cho, 
Showa-ku, Nagoya, Japan. Prof. Sociol., 
Dept. Home Econ., Osaka City U. So 
ciol. Family, cul. & pers. Japan, Amer., 
Israel. M-N-O 


YAMANLAR, ORHAN. I.U. Orman Fakultesi, 
Buyukdere, Istanbul, Turkey. As. Prof., 
Fac. of Forestry. Land utilization in 
relat. to soil conservation. Soil conserva 
tion. Mid. East, Turkey. M 


YANG, Hst-Mer. As. Rsc. Fell., Anth. Sect., 


Inst. Hist. & Philol., Academia Sinica, 
Nankang, Taipei, Taiwan (republic of 
China). Cult. anth. Origin & structure 
of early civ. in China. A 
YATSUSHIRO, TosHio. As. Prof. Anth., 
McGill U., Montreal, Que., Canada. 


Ethnol. (cul. & soc. anth.). Asia, Japan, 
India, Eskimos in Canadian Arctic. I-N-O 


YAWATA, IcHtRO. Archaeol. Sem., U. Tokyo, 
Bunkyo-ku, Tokyo, Japan. Prehist., 
ethnogr. Japan, surrounding areas, Oce- 
ania. O-P 


Yor, Jens. Ac. Curator, Natl. Mus., Copen- 
hagen K, Denmark. Material Cul., arch. 
S.& Cent. Amer., Mexico, Afr. F-S 


YEGFERLEHNER, JOHN. State U. of New York, 
Albany, N.Y., U.S.A. Ling. Amer. Indian 
lanes. Southwest U.S.A. & other. N 


Yt, Pyenc Do. Dean, Grad. Sch., Seoul 
Natl. U., Seoul, Korea. Korean hist. & 
arch. Asia. Far East. oO 
YONEYAMA, Keizo. 4-1809, Kamitakaido, 
Suginami-ku, Tokyo, Japan. Prof. Sociol., 


Keio U. Industrial anth. Human relats. 
in small industries. Japan. Oo 


YONGSIYEBU, RINCHEN. Box 119, Ulan Bator, 
Mongolia. Member Sci. Committee, Mon- 
golian Acad. Sci. Ethnogr., folklore. Sha 
manism, Mongolian studies. Siberia, Mon- 
golia, Manchuria, Tibet. A 


YosuipA, Trico. 33, RF Komuin-Jutaku, 
807 Nishishin-machi, Fukuoka-shi, Japan. 
As. Prof. of Cul. Anth., Rsc. Inst. of Comp 
Educ. & Cul., Kyushu U. Cul. anth. esp. 


socio-cul. change, values, value-change. 
Japan, S. E. Asia. 1-0 
YosipA, MITUKUNI. Sisigatani-Teranomae 


62-12, Sakyo, Kyoto, Japan. Zinbunkagaku- 
kenkyusho, Kyoto U. Hist. of technol. & 
sci. in Japan, China. Pottery, metallurgy. 
Japan, China, W. Afr. O-F 


Yosimati, Yosto. As. Prof., Fac. of Lett., 
Kydsyi U., Hakozaki-ché, Fukuoka, Ja- 
pan. Ling., hist. of Japanese lang. 
studied by Eurs. & Amers., investigation 
of the Kytsya dialects. Oo 


Yu, Cuin CuHuan. Prof. & Chrmn., Dept. 
Anatomy, Col. of Medicine, Natl., Taiwan 
U., Jen Ai Road, Taipei, Taiwan, China. 
Phys. anth. S. E. Asia. oO 


Z. 
ZAGWIJN, WALDO H. Spaarne 17, P.O.B. 157, 
Haarlem, Netherlands. Chief, Palaeobo- 
tanical Lab., Geol. Serv., Haarlem. 
Quaternary geol. & stratig., palynology, 
palaeobotany of the late Tertiary & 
Quarternary. Fossil man & his environ- 
ment, esp. in the Pleist. W. Eur. E 


ZAPFE, HetMuTH. Head, Dept. of Geol. & 
Paleon., Naturhistorisches Mus., Vienna I, 
Burgring 7, Austria. Fossil anthropoids, 
Pleist. mammals. Fossil primates, envir. of 
fossil man. Eur. 


ZAVALA, LAuRO José. Fondo de Cul. Econ., 
Ave. Universidad 975, Mexico 12, DF., 
Mexico. Ed., Bibl. Bulletin of Amer. Anth. 
Soc. scis., esp. arch., bibl. rsc., Indigenism. 
Mesoamer. Ss 


ZeBERA, KareL. Ustiedni tistav geologicky, 
Malostranské nam.19, Prague, Czecho- 
slovakia. 


7¥FI, MARCELLO. Via Pellas 48, Perugia, Italy. 
Mem., Italian Anth. Inst. Prehist. (Up- 
per Palaeol.). Latium, Tuscany, Umbria. 
Cent. Italy. E 


ZeERRIES, OTTO. Maximilianstr. 26, Munich 
29, Germany. Conservator, Staatliches 
Mus. fiir V6lkerkunde. Ethnol. Cul. 
hist., mythol., relig., material cul., art, 
dual org. Amers. N-S 


7custa, LADISLAV. Orientalni tistav CSA\ 
Lazenska 4, Prague 3, Czechoslovakia. 


ZHDANKO, T. A. Chief of Middle Asia Sec- 
tion, Ethnog. Inst., Academy of Scis. of 
U.S.S.R., Ul. Frunze 10, Moscow, U.S.S.R. 


ZIGMOND, Maurice L. 140 Dalton Rd., Bel- 
mont, Mass., U.S.A. Lect. anth., Yale U. 
Cul. anth. Ethnobotany, anth. approach 
to Judaism, anth. of Near East. Near East, 
Ss. W. M-N 


ZIMMERMAN, BEN. 51 W. 88th St., New 
York, N.Y., U.S.A. Ed., AMSCO Sch. 
Publications. Cul. anth. Contemp. Brazil, 
race relats., cul. change. Afr., S. Amer. 

F-S 
VAN ZINDEREN BAKKER, EDUARD M. Sr. Lect. 
Botany, U., Bloemfontein, S. Afr. 
Palynology. Pollen morphol., pollen anal 
ysis, Quaternary chr. E. & S. Afr. 
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7LABEK, KARFI 
SiLV, 
slovakia 
7OLNAI, BELA. 


Il 


Komenskcho 


V. 


Hungary. Prof. Emeritus. I 


ZOLOTAREVSKAYA 


\cademy 
10 Moscow, 
ethnog 


Anatomitky 


na 


Mai 


CA 


of Scis. of 


5S. 


usta 


2, Brno, 


m.<, 


co-utca 7, 


Inst of 
USSR, Ul 
American 


unive) 
Czecho 


sudapest 
ing., lit 


Ethnog 


Frunze 


Indian 
N 


\natomicky ustav Palacky U., 


Czechoslovakia. 


7RZAVY, J 
Olomouc, 


ZUIDEMA, REINER ‘TOM. van Swietenstr. 31, 
Leiden, Netherlands. Cur., Rijksmus. voor 
Volkenkunde. Cul. Anth. Soc 
Amer., esp. Peru. S 


org. 9. 


ZUSMANOVITCH, A. Z. Y% I. 1. Potekhin, Inst. 
of Ethnogr., Academy of Scis. of U.S.S.R., 
Ul. Frunze 10, Moscow, U.S.S.R 





With 


ates whose deaths have been re ported to 


regret are noted those Assoct- 


us since last publication, and whose 


names therefore removed from the 


list. 


are 
AITKEN, BARBARA 
BARKER, GEORGE C. 
BLANC, ALBERTO CARLO 
BODENHEIMER, SIMON 
EARTHY, FE. Dora 
Epwarp W. 
ASTLEY J 


KAARLO 


GIFFORD, 
GOODWIN 
HILDEN 
KLUCKHOHN, CLYDE 
KROEBER, A. L. 
NEBESKY-WoO]KOWITZ, RENI 


VON DER OSTEN, HANS HENNING 


PETTAZZONI, RAFFAELE 
SWANTON, JOHN 
Warp, LAURISTON 


Wirz, Pat 





ZWIAUER, HERBERT. Van Swietengasse 1, 
Vienna 9. Austria. As., Anth. Inst., U. 
Vienna. Phys. anth., ethnol. Hist. of 
human races esp. non-Eur., prehist. 
\mers. N-S 
ZWERNEMANN, JURGEN. ‘Turmstr. 10, Lud- 
wigsburg-Pflugfelden, Germany. Ethnol., 
Instit. fiir Volkerkunde, — lt Munich 
Ethnol. Sociol. & relig., contact questions 
of ethnol. and ling. Afr., W. Sudan, 

F-M 
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Continued from inside front cover 


BONpPOCH, MOMHATHE B CTATEe . . OTOT OTSHB HANpAaBsAeTCA 
aBTOPy CTATbH C C/{MHCTBEHHOM TeIbIO TAT WocweqHeMy BO3- 
MO2KHOCTh HAMMCATh BOSPaKeHHA, CCIM OH 9TOTO wemAeT. Hazyoe 
BHICKaSBIBAHHE Pel|CH3eCHTA OTMeUACTCA B TeKcTe BBesqOUKO (yy) 
nocyie ero UMeHH. 

OGsopHad cTATbA, MOUHOCThIO MpollenmMaA ONMCAaBHYW BEIMIe 
“o6padorky” H onyOMKOBaHHad B wtypHaye, B uyeasIbHOM 
culy Wae COCTOHT M3 OCHOBHOM CTATLH, NPAIOREHUA C OTSHIBAMU HA 
nee C IpeqUOCAHHEIMM HMeHAMH ABTOPOB HW M3 BOspaxKeHuii KO 
BeeM OTSEIBaM. PeyakuMA IpHBeTCTByeT OTSEIBLI Ha OO30PHYIO 
cTAaTbIO, NOABIIAIOMMECA Nocsie ee nyOMKaluH HW He 8akasaHHLie 
pewakuuel. OTH OTSHIBLI MOcTyNaloT HA paccMoTpeHHe [JA 
pasbHetimet myOnmkanun. Takue OTshIBEt HeOOxOqUMEI [1A 
JONOWHEHHA OTSEIBOB, 8AKASAHHEIX ABTOPOM H pPefAKTOPOM, H [A 
paspylleHHA TpaHul, COsaBAeMEIX Chelmasusanuel. 


HH®OPMAILMOHHBIE MH CITPABOUHBIE MATEPHAIIBI. 


Pasnen “Wudopmanua” sKmouseT B ceOA BaxKHEIe BOIpOCHI, 
upeycTaBsialonyue MmpoKai uHTepec: 06’ABNeHUA H OTUETH 0 
BCTpeyaxX H KOHepennMAX; usBemjeHuA 06 OCHOBHEIX OTKPEITHAX; 
00’ ABIICHUA O UpepocTaBIeHHH cTHMeHTuH, ueHcTBa, cyOcuyuii. 
“CopaBowHble MATepMasIEI”’ BKIOUT CHCTeMaTHYeCKHe crpa- 
BOUHBIC JAHHEe 10 BONpOcaM, MpexcTaBsAomaM oOmmi HHTepec: 
6uOsuorpadus onyOmmkKoBaHHEIX GuOsMorpaduit, pyKoBoycTBa K 
cIpaBOWHHKAM HCCIIeAOBATeIECKAX KoWeKTM W T.].; CIpaBod- 
HUKM YYCHEIX H HAYYHBIX yupeeHHii JaHHEIX OTpaciieli HAyKH; 
cmucoK uccepTalmit Ha sBaHHe ROKTOpa dusocopun; Hay 4HEIe 
HCCJIeEOBaHHA, HAxO;{AUMeCA B Uporecce paspadorkKu, H pyran 
noulesHan mudopmManaa. Peyaknua mpuBetcTByeT mpocbOnt o 
nyONMKalMe CileqyIOmEax MaTepHasioB: npochOnr 06 unpopManun, 
HeoOxoquMol JIA MpoBeyeHuA J{AHHOTO uccCue_OBaHUA, Upeps0- 
WKeHHA O IIPOBeeHHM HY2KHOTO UCCe_OBAHHA HIM OOcymeHHeE 
sTOrO HCCIIeq{OBaHHAA. 


HECKOJIBKO CJIOB JIS COTPY]IHH4AIONIAX B 
2KYPHAJIE. 


“Kappent AnTponoyoy7Kn”’ ABJIHeTCA BCCEMHPHEIM 2KypHaJIoM, 
BEIXOJANIMM TOJIbKO HA AHTJIMiCKOM ABbIKe; B CBA3H C 9THM 
jma, COTpyqHH4alolWNe B HeM, HeH30exXHO TonayaioT B [Be 
KaTeropHA, T.e. Ha, cCBOOOAHO Bilaye1ouHe AHTIMHCKHM ASEIKOM, 
H JIMS, He BIIaj[eIouue YTHM ABLIKOM cBOOOAHO. Te, KTO cBOOOHO 
BylayeeT AHTIMiicCKUM ASbIKOM, HCCOMHeHHO UpenqiouryT mpez- 
CTABJIATS CBOH PYKOMMCH OTPeAKTHPOBAHHEIMH B COOTBETCTBHH C 
tpeOopanuamu “HK.A.” (Ou6snorpadua, asisnocTpalun u T.2.); 
9TH ABTOPHI JOJUKHEI cpasy OOpaTuTLca K peylakTopy 3a Mosry ue- 
HHeM IIPaBHJI PeaKTHPOBAHHA TeKCTA H TI[ATEJIbHO HM CiIe- 
yosaTs. Jluma, coTpyqHM4alOMe B RypHase WH He BUAayeonue 
CBOOOJHO AHTIMHCKUM ASLIKOM, JOJUKHI HAUpAaBIIATb CBOH MaTe- 
puasIEI Ha aHTyMiicKOM ABLIKe, HO MOryT He GecHOKOMTECA 0 
UPaBAJIbHOCTH AShIKAa HO cTHIe. PyKonuch RouKHA ONT TOIBKO 
JOCTATOUHO ACHA, UTOOLI pefaKTOP MOF MOCOBeTOBATL aBTOpy, 
kak o6pa6orats ee WA nyOmuKanun. 

IlosyuHee pegaktop OyneT paOoTaTb COBMeCTHO ¢ aBTOPOM Hay 
TOMTOTOBKOH OKOHUATEJILHOTO BAPHAHTA CTATbH WIA neyatu. B 
cyryuae HeOOXOJMMOCTH PeaKUHA MOET BEITeIUTS HeOOULUTyIO 
JOHeEKHYIO CyMMy, UTOOLI NOMOU aBTopy obecneuuTE xopommit 
TepeBoyt Ha aHTyiniickHit ASHIK. 


UTEHHE KOPPEKTYPBI. [ogrorosnenxsrt gua neyatTa 
BaPHART CTATLH, OTSEIB, TOMEI K OlyOMKOBAaHHIO, HIM OBOJIE- 
HO GouIbmaA pyKOUMCh cipaBouHOrO xapakTepa HalpaBiAeTca 
ABTOpy [JIA OKOHUATeILHOrTO UpocmoTpa aw ofoOpeHua mepex 
oTupaBKoi B HaOop. Ilocme osToro m38MeHeHHA B Hee y2Ke He 
BHOCATCA, @CJIM TOJIbKO 9TOTO He TpeOyioT Hepes BuseHHEIe 
o6ctontensctBa. Jipyrue KpaTKne oOaBeHuA HalpaBJIAIOTCA 
ABTOPY [JIA OKOHYATEILHOTO MPOCMOTPA TOJIBKO B TOM cJIy4ae, 
eCJIM B HUX BATPOHYTH cuemuasbHIe upoOsemul. Utenue Kop- 
PeKTYpHI Bcero MaTepHasia, BKIUOUAA 4YTeHHe Tp4HOK Hu 4TeHHE 
BEPCTKH, JICKUT UCKINOUNTEILHO HA OTBETCTBEHHOCTH peakiuH. 


OTTHCKH. 


Astops o630pHEix craTeit 1 OOMUpHEIX CIPAaBOUEIX MATeEPpHAJIOB 
HMeIOT TpaBo Ha Osyuenue 25 OecnNATHBIX OTTHCKOB CBOHX 
pador # PH *teIaHMM MOryT SAKAasaTb JONOMHHTEIbHLIC 9KSeM- 
DJIApPH C OnIaTOH Ax. 


Calendar 
1961 


April 8-9. Catholic Anthropological Conference, St. 
Louis, Mo., U.S.A. Write: A. Spitzer, St. Louis Uni- 
versity, St. Louis 3, Mo., U.S.A. 

June 4-10. Third World Congress of Psychiatry. Mon- 
treal, Quebec, Canada. Write: General Secretary, 
Third World Congress of Psychiatry, 1025 Pine Ave. 
West, Montreal 2, P. Q., Canada. 

July 3-9. First Caribbean Conference on Pre-Columbian 
Archeology. Fort-de-France, Martinique. Write: His- 
torical Society of Martinique, Fort-de-France, Mar- 
tinique. 

July. Inter-African Committee on Linguistics, 2nd 
Meeting. Brazzaville, Congo. Write: Commission for 
Technical Cooperation in Africa South of the Sahara, 
Pvt. Mail Bag 2359, Lagos, Nigeria. 

August 21-September 2. Pacific Science Congress. Hon- 
olulu, Hawaii, U.S.A. Write: Harold J. Coolidge, 
Bishop Museum, Honolulu 17, Hawaii, U.S.A. 

August 28-September 3. 14th Annual Conference of the 
International Folk Music Council. Quebec, Canada. 
Write: Maud Karpeles, Secretary, International Folk 
Music Council, 35 Princess Court, Queensway, 
London W.2, England. 

September 6-11. 8th Congress, International Musico- 
logical Society. New York, U.S.A. Write: Ernst Mohr, 
Case Postale 154, Basle 1, Switzerland. 

September 7-12. 2nd International Conference of Hu- 
man Genetics. Rome, Italy. Write: Istituto “G. 
Mendel,” 5, Piazza Galeno, Rome, Italy. 

September 28-October 1. 5th Conference of Czechoslo- 
vak Anthropologists. Milukov near Brno, Czechoslo- 
vakia. Write: Milan Dokladal, Anthropological So- 
ciety, Brno, Komenského nam. 2, Czechoslovakia. 

November 16-19. American Anthropological Associa- 
tion. 60th Annual. Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, U.S.A. 
Write: John Landgraf, Hickory Hill, Tappan, New 
York, U.S.A. 

December 26-31. American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science. Section H (Anthropology) an- 
nual meeting. Denver, Colorado, U.S.A. 


1962 


August 29-September 3. 6th International Congress of 
Prehistoric and Protohistoric Sciences. Rome, Italy. 
Write: L. Cardinali, c/o Universita degli Studi, 
Rome, Italy. 

September 2-8. 5th World Congress of Sociology. Wash- 
ington, U.S.A. Write: International Sociological 
Assn., Skepper House, 13 Endsleigh Street, London 
W.C. 1, England. 

September. 9th International Congress of Linguists. 
Cambridge, Mass., U.S.A. Write: Miss Chr. Mohr- 
mann, 40 Sint Annastraat, Nijmegen, Netherlands. 

November 15-17. American Anthropological Associa- 
tion. 61st Annual. Chicago, IIl., U.S.A. 


Meetings of broad interest will be announced as long 
in advance as known. 
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